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Tux four treatises which occupy the present volume have 
no particular connexion either in point of subject or of time of 
publication, but have been selected as forming the most in- 
teresting portion of the author’s works, and as being, next 
to the Practical Catechism, the least directly controversial 
of his writings. Indeed, with the exception of the tract on 
Schism, the defence of which occupied him till his death, 
none of them engaged the author in any controversy. 

The treatise on the Reasonableness of Christian Religion 
was written apparently soon after the death of the king, 
whilst the author was under a sort of libera custodia as he 
calls it, at the house of his friend Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) 
Warwick, at Clapham, in Bedfordshire. The first edition of 
it was published in 1650, but as there is no allusion to it in 
any of his letters, the Editor is not able to fix more exactly 
the date of its composition or publication, though the evident 
allusions to the king’s death shew that it was written at 
some time during the year 1649, and the fact that a third 
edition was issued in 1650 renders it probable that the first 
was published at the commencement of the year, i. e. about 
April, or perhaps even somewhat earlier, as it was not un- 
usual for books published some few weeks before the actual 
commencement of the year, i. e. March 25th, to anticipate 
its date. Like most of Hammond’s publications, it was 
written to meet a pressing necessity. Upon the death of 
Charles the cause of the Church of England seemed well- 
nigh hopeless, and whilst many were straying to the Roman 
communion, those whose sympathies were not in that direc- 
tion, and who were either too high-bred for the vulgarities 
of Presbyterianism, or too intellectual to be attracted by the 
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fanaticism of the Independents, now the dominant party in 
the state, were gradually shaking off the restraints of 
religion, and were degenerating into profligate conduct, 
and as its necessary consequence, infidelity either open or 
disguised. 

The tract itself, which was first published in a very 
small 12mo. size, probably as a pocket companion, must 
have had a rapid sale, and the reason of the third edition 
appearing in 4to. may have been to enable it to be bound 
up with the recently published fifth edition of the Practical 
Catechism. Since the author’s death it has always appeared 
with the Catechism, and next to it has enjoyed a greater 
degree of popularity than any of his works. The small 
number of quotations from ancient authors is perhaps an 
evidence that he had not yet removed his library from 
Oxford; and it is observable that in the other treatises which 
he wrote during this year, viz., the Address to Fairfax, and , 
the Vindication of the Address, he makes few references to 
authorities, and those generally quoted from memory. 

_ The two following treatises are not placed in the order of 
publication, for that on Schism was published first. Fulman, 
with his usual want of. accuracy, speaks of them as both 
published in the year 1654. Wood, who is much more trust- 
worthy in matters of fact, correctly assigns the date of 1653 
to the tract on Schism. Very few copies, however, exhibit 
this date, as the book was issued with a new title-page in 
1654, in which year both the works were sent out in a 
single volume with one title-page, which, from mentioning 
the Fundamentals first, probably shews that that was the 
order in which their author wished them to be read. 

That the treatise on Fundamentals was printed later than 
that on Schism further appears from a passage in Ham- 
mond’s Reply to the Catholic Gentleman’s Answer to the 
Book of Schism, chap. viii. sect. 2. (vol. ii. p. 45.) as well 
as from its being advertised in the fly leaf of the volume on 
Schism as forthcoming; the exact time at which they ap- 
peared may be inferred from the following unpublished 
letters, the first two of which are addressed by the author 


to Sheldon, the others being communheaaens from Wrenn, 
bishop of Ely. 
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~ [Harl. 107.] 
Dear Sir, ; 

I am sorry that last of mine which I hastened to you 
should have the ill luck to loiter by the way, and not arrive 
according to your expectation, though I am confident it 
would have been perfectly useless, and suggested only your 
own thoughts to you. That Dr. Sa[nderson] is off that 
project I am glad to be told by you, though I fear the same 
eagerness of humour will clearly subject him to the like 
mistake. I am much in the condition my last represented 
me, left only to God’s goodness, the use of the hawes having 
put off for a while all other medicines, and having no exer- 
cise but an half hour’s walk in the gallery every morning, 
after a glass of ale. What if I took the hawes twice a week 
for a while ? | 

I am yours, 
H[enry|] H[ammonp.] 
Dec. 9, [1653.] 

The tract of Schism is now near an end, and ordered to 

attend you by the next. 


For Dr. Sheldon. 





(Harl. 119.] 
Dear Sir, 

I suppose you ere this tired with that of Schism, but satis- 
fied that there is little in it to the purpose you expected. 
If you have ought to admonish me of in it I suppose I need 
not beg it of you. I thank God my indisposition is much 
more moderate than it was, and if it were warmer weather I 
would adventure to look abroad, till which trial made I am 
less able to pass judgment of myself. I begin this day to 
take the hawes somewhat oftener than before, but will not 
yet venture on twice a week. The general discourse is that 
by this last shuffle the Presbyt[erian] is turned up trump, 
and the articles will tell you how little advantage is to be 
expected by us. If the peace with Holland be concluded, I 
look on this as the worst change hath yet come; but I am 
assured that although the twenty-five articles between Cr[om- 
well] and their ambassador be concluded, yet that the ambas- 
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sadors are gone yesterday without signing. This perhaps 
will differ from the news which you will hear, and therefore 
I here interpose it impertinently. All here are under agues 
and cold but myself; the lady under the latter. 
I am your’s 
(Henry. Hammond.] 
Jan. 3, [1653-4.] b 
[For Dr. Sheldon. | 


es 


V. 4 a. lin. 6 a fine. “who is convinced that they are erro- 
neous, etc.” ‘This must be yet more tenderly and cau- 
tiously set down, otherwise you leave many thousand well- 
minded and conscientious men not able to judge aright 
yet easy to be puzzled of themselves and misled by others, 
and so to think themselves convinced, though it be done by 
fallacies not observable by them, as now put by you into a 
necessity of sinning, (of which rule the Romanists will be 
ready to make use,) by making a schism, for fear of sinning 
by their continuing in that communion. 

a. The sheets not being paged nor the paragraphs num- 
bered, and but..... noted, the least I could do in case I 
should need to make any reference was to give every sheet 
a numeral at the bottom upon the first page thereof at the 
left hand corner, and counting the four pages A, B, C, D. 
But. it proved needless because I had so little to say. 

8. A great part depends upon history touching which he 
will say nothing, As taking the most to be right, and having 
no opportunity to examine any place. 

5*, ii. d.] would not that phrase of St. Chrysostome é@vos 
OdOKAnpov TO Ths ’Acias agreeable to the discourse you 

. . be interpreted. ‘The whole Gentile part of 
that Asia was committed to him?” 

25. a. lin. 18. “ When others” add “ not of the English per- 
suasion only but those of the Romish persuasion, even 
their priests and leaders.” 

Ibid. c. lin. 3. | “They do not stand” What if you do add 
“The issue wherein we only leave to Christ the great 
Bishop and Arch-Shepherd of His Church.” » 


* 6 refers to page 240, chap. iv. § 15. 
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Sir 

I am bid to tell you that he hath twice read over your 
tract of Schism, as well as his weak eyes would suffer him, 
and he heartily thanks you for it. 

Turn ut in a/? post ut 8/' what more he could observe fit 
to mind you of is very little, yet this he says y/ dem ut 6, 

He hath no more at the present but only to wish you all 
health and happiness at the pleasure of Almighty God. 


Jun 8, 1653. 


Sir 

The name is now altered that is to attend you in this 
kind. Cleaveland being out of the way, and not having 
lately called at your stationer’s. He sent a note to call for 
him but he was not there. That note being carried on to his 
master, order was given to me that I should go thither. 
I did, and when I came to him I was carried by him to one 
Mr. Sudbury, from whom I received your letter to Cleveland 
and £20, and carried them back with me. He started 
when he saw it. At last he thought meet that I should 
return an answer to this effect, that there is so much good- 
ness and love in the thing in result that is done, and in this 
manner of it, that he cannot but very thankfully embrace it. 
Yet withal he said, Had you been present with him, that 
he might have had conference with you perhaps upon it. 
He should not have been so ready to admit of such a kind- 
ness; as desiring wholly to submit himself and his to the 
holy pleasure of God in all these outward pressures, and not 
to become burdensome therein to others, till extreme neces- 
sity enforce it. ’Tis in his daily devotions (he says) that he 
(in some measure) may be enabled to say, as the Apostle has 
shewed him the way, Philip. iv. 11, 12, 13. However his 
thanks cannot now but attend the sweetness of the intention 
which he thereby apprehends in yourself and in that other 
unknown party. And he sent [?] his prayers also for the 
mercies and goodness of God upon you all for the mercy in- 
tended herein by you. 

Of the recovery of your health he hopes well by the 
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writing of your letter though it mentioned nothing of it. 
Neither said it any thing of the two last treatises, (Of 
Schism ; and of Fundamentals,) but he shall be glad to know 
how you dispose of them. 

More for the present he would not say; But only com- 
manded me to tender my services to you by the name 
(thereafter to be used, if you pleased, in any directions from 
you; for which he will daily wait at your stationer’s) of 

your humble Servant 


Benjamin Hide. 
October 4, 1653. 


Sir 

Your treatise of Schism was sent yesterday by your Stationer 
and was received as a very welcome gift for the new year. 
Many hearty thanks he sends you for it ; And is very glad to 
understand (out of the last leafe ;) that the other treatise of 
Fundamentals is in the press. I am to signify to you from 
him that his wishes for you are of many a new year (at the 
will of Almighty God) healthful and honorable to you; 
holy and happy. 


I am your humble servant, 


B. H. 
Jan. 31, 1653[-4.] 


Sir 

Two days since your stationer sent for me & gave me 
the treatise of Fundamentals, which I carried presently as 
you intended it; he is now reading it over again. In the 
mean while he hath commanded me not to let this return 
of the carrier pass without a return of his hearty thanks and 
his wishes of all welfare to you, as to himself, who blessed be 
God is in passing good health and very cheerful. 


Your humble servant, B. H. 
Feb. 23°, [1653-4,] 
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_ From these letters it appears that the treatise on Schism 
was finished and the MS. placed in Wrenn’s hands before 
June 8, 1653, and that both were completed before Oct. 4, 
1653, the former being published’ before Jan. 31, 1653-4, 
and the other before Feb. 23 of the same year, with the 
date of the coming year 1654, which did not really begin 
till March 25, on its title-page; and the passages alluded 
to in the. first letter shew that Hammond altered the 
tract after it had been returned, as neither of them occurs 
in the printed volume. 

Some account of these letters may be interesting. The 
two first are from a large collection of letters addressed to 
Sheldon by Hammond, between the years 1649 and 1659, 
amongst the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. The 
others came from the library of the late librarian of Sion 
College, and appear to be copies of some letters written by 
an amanuensis under a fictitious name at the dictation, or 
according to the direction of Wrenn, bishop of Ely. They 
are not originals, but appear to be facsimile copies of the 
same period, and the hand-writing very much resembles 
Wrenn’s ; though it scarcely can be his, as it is unlikely he 
would have copied his own letters, with all their erasures and 
interlineations. The collection contains about thirty letters, 
including Hammond’s answers, which are unmistakeably in his 
own handwriting. The first here printed appears to be only 
part of a letter, the rest having been lost ; the second has been 
reprinted exactly from the MS. excepting only the substitu- 
tion of modern spelling, though it is impossible now to explain 
the middle paragraph of it. The evidence for their being 
by the bishop of Ely is entirely internal, their late possessor 
being apparently ignorant who was their author. 

The present has been called the third edition of the trea- 
tise on Fundamentals on the strength of Wood’s assertion 
that there was an edition of 1658, but as the Editor has 
never seen a copy bearing this date, he is unable to say 
whether it was a new and altered edition, or merely a re- 
issue with a new title-page. The tract on Schism, which 
has never been reprinted, involved Hammond in’ a contro- 
versy which lasted till his death. The first attack made 
upon it was by an anonymous writer, in a letter from 
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Brussels, entitled “An Answer to the most material parts 
of Dr. Hammond’s Book of Schism, or a Defence of the 
Church of England against exceptions of the Romanists: 
written in a letter from a Catholic Gentleman to his friend 
in England.” London, 1654. This scarce pamphlet con- 
sists of twenty-eight quarto pages, the contents of which are 
incorporated nearly verbatim in Hammond’s Reply. This 
letter professes to be addressed to one who sent it to the writer, 
laying his commands on him to read it, and thereupon give 
his opinion’. The author says that the subject had been 
in his mind before, as he had heard of a volume written to 
the same purpose by Dr. Ferne, as well as of another lately 
published by Bramhall, bishop of Derry, and professes to 
answer the most material points of Hammond’s treatise, 
leaving it to others who had more leisure, to consider and 
answer it more at large. The letter is signed, ‘ Your friend 
and humble servant, B. P.,’? and is dated from Brussels, 
March 30, 1654. In the same year, Hammond published 
his ‘ Reply to a Catholic Gentleman’s Answer to the most 
material parts of the Book of Schism,” together with an 
“ Account of H. T.” (i.e. Henry Turberville) “ his Appendix 
to his Manual of Controversies #oncerning the Abbot of 
Bangor’s Answer to Augustine.’ Hammond was quite ig- 
norant who his antagonist was, and intimates his belief* that 
the tract had been revised by some superior before going to 
press. The words ‘as learned as he who is by some charac- 
ters thought to be the author of this Answer,’ which occur in 
the introduction to Hammond’s Reply, shew that he had 
formed some conjecture, though not as it would appear 
a correct one, as to the authorship of the Catholic Gentle- 
man’s Answer. This Reply was concluded before Hammond 
had heard* of Henry Turberville’s Manual of Controversies 
being in the press. He procured a sight of this book before 
it came out, and annexed to his Reply his observations upon 
the appendix to it. Turberville’s book appeared at Doway 
an. 1654, and is entitled, ‘A manual of controversies clearly 
demonstrating the truth of Catholic religion by texts of holy 
Scripture, councils of all ages, fathers of the first 500 years, 
common sense and reason, and fully answering the principal 


 -® Works, vol. ii. p, 1. © Th. p. 12. 4 Tb., p. 55. 
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objections of Protestants and all other sectaries, by H.T.’ 
It contains an approbation, ‘datum Duaci 14 April., 1654,’ 
and two Latin letters of recommendation, one of them 
signed by Thomas ex Albiis East-Saxonum, Prid. Kal. Ap. 
1654. The appendix, (pp. 401—414,) which is the only 
part of the work alluded to by Hammond, is entirely occu- 
pied with the passage from Spelman’s Concilia, quoted at 
page 256 of the present volume, which he endeavours to 
prove to be spurious, offering several arguments which are 
replied to by Hammond, who reminds him that the state- 
ment on the ground of which he wished to throw discredit 
on the passage, is established on independent evidence, so 
that the argument had not the importance which it other- 
wise would have assumed. Soon afterwards another volume, 
entitled “Schism disarmed of the defensive weapons lent it 
by Dr. Hammond and the Bishop of Derry,” appeared at 
Paris, 8vo. 1655, signed with the initialsS.W. In this volume 
the original tract of Schism is assailed, but no notice taken 
of Hammond’s Reply to the Catholic Gentleman. The book 
is divided into three parts, and after the table of contents is 
an advertisement professing to be from the stationer to the 
reader, commencing—“ Though the entertainment to which 
the author invites thee be almost wholly new, and the food 
substantial and solid, yet the stomach of the times seeming 
quite cloyed with controversy, obliged both him to quicken 
thy relish with a little piquant sauce, and me to tempt thy 
coy appetite with this short and drollish bill of fare.” And 
here follows another index, containing a direction to all the 
passages where Dr. Hammond is held up to ridicule, which 
will give the reader who does not wish to take the trouble of 
perusing the whole book, a tolerably clear idea of the irreve- 
rent and scurrilous style of the author. The volume consists 
of 333 pages, the last thirty of which contain an appendix 
entitled, ‘Down Derry, or Bishop Bramhall’s just Vindica- 
tion of the Church of England refuted.’ Who the author was 
Hammond does not at the time appear to have known, but 
in his reply to it, “ The Disarmer’s Dexterities Examined, in 
a Second Defence of the treatise of Schism,” which was printed 
in 1656, states his persuasion that the author of the epistle 
from Brussels is the same individual that wrote at least the 
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first part of “Schism Disarmed,” arguing from the similar- 
ity of substance, the latter work seeming to him to be only an 
expansion of the former. The bishop of Derry’s, i.e. Bram- 
hall’s, tract had appeared also in 1654, and was entitled ‘A 
just vindication of the Church of England from the unjust 
aspersion of criminal Schism.’ Bramhall in a subsequent 
publication speaks of the author of “Schism Disarmed” as 
if he had no doubt that his name was William Serjeant. 
Wood calls him John Serjeant, alias Smith, and Dodd in his 
Church History informs us that he sometimes adopted the 
name of Holland. He had been a student at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and afterwards was secretary to Moreton, bishop 
of Durham. He became a convert to Rome about 1642, 
and was sent to England in 1652 for controversial purposes. 

“The Disarmer’s Dexterities Examined” was published 
probably early in the year 1656, and certainly was written 
earlier than the Pareenesis, as we learn from an allusion to 
it at page 322 of the present volume. 

Serjeant was not long in replying, as he published 
during the following year a large 8vo. volume, under the 
title “Schism Despatched, or A Rejoinder to the Replies of 
Dr. Hammond and the Lord of Derry,” with an Appendix. 
This volume has no place of publication or bookseller’s name 
mentioned on its title-page, but it appears from the preface 
that it was printed abroad, and an apology is offered for the 
many misprints, occasioned by the printer being a perfect 
stranger to the language. The delay in its publication (for 
it did not. appear till near the end of the year 1657) is 
attributed partly to this cause, partly to a miscarriage which 
the author says it ‘‘is too well known to have had a twelve- 
month ago.” The author accounts for his not having noticed 
in his previous volume, Hammond’s Reply to the Catholic 
Gentleman, by saying that Schism Disarmed was out of his 
hands long before the Reply came abroad. The first 473 
pages are occupied with the controversy with Hammond, and 
the rest of the volume is devoted to Bramhall, and is entitled, 
“The Appendix vindicated against the Pretended Reply of 
Dr. Bramhall, Lord of Derry.” 

In the same year, 1657, Hammond wrote his “ Reply 
to some passages of the Reviewer in his late book of Schism, 
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concerning his charge of corruptions in the Primitive 
Church, and some other particulars.” This was printed as 
an appendix to the “Continuation of the Defence of Hugo 
Grotius.” But it was not till 1659 that the author pub- 
lished his complete answer to “Schism Despatched,” with 
the title “The Despatcher Despatched, or An Examination 
of the Romanist’s Rejoinder to Dr. Hammond’s Replies, 
wherein is inserted a view of their profession and oral tra- 
dition in the way of Mr. White.” In the preface to this are 
inserted some reflections on Dr. Holden’s Strictures on the 
Tract of Schism, in which the author notices the different 
tone assumed by Dr. Holden and by 8S. W. Hammond was 
at this time fully aware who his antagonist was, speaking of 
him ¢ as the triumphant deserter and opposer of the Church 
of England, andfas having once been a servant of the bishop 
of D[urham], at the same time intimating his belief that 
Mr. S., who assumes to be the author of Schism Disarmed, was 
not the sole author, but that Mr. Thomas White, the author 
of Rushworth’s Dialogues, had liberally contributed to it. 
S. W. had noticed Hammond’s expression of his opinion that 
the Catholic Gentleman was the same individual with him- 
- self, and appears to wish to persuade him that Mr. Cressy 
was the author of the Catholic Gentleman’s Answer. This 
Hammond evidently does not believe, but if we may judge 
from the expression * that it is extrinsical to the argument 
who was the penner or who the suggester of these publica- 
tions, he must have thought that they were neither of them 
the production of any single individual. He in another 
passage" recurs to the subject, observing that it is not mate- 
rial whether the author of Rushworth’s Dialogues, Mr. 
White the Apologist for those Dialogues and 8S. W. the 
Despatcher, make up but one or more persons. This volume 
was in the next year followed by a small pamphlet entitled 
“A Brief Account of a Suggestion against the Despatcher 
Despatched.” And here the controversy closed as far as 
Hammond was concerned‘. He died shortly after the pub- 
lication of the last pamphlet. 


* Ib., p. 164. ‘ Ib, p. 183. the reader is referred to the preface to 
& Ib., p. 189. h Ib., p. 228. the second volume of the Oxford edition 
‘ For a further account of the part of Bramhall’s Works. 

which Bramhall took in the controversy 
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The remaining treatise of the present volume appeared 
first in 1656, upon the occasion of Cromwell’s issuing the 
following proclamation forbidding the use of the Common 
Prayer. 

“His Highness the Lord Protector, upon advice with his 
‘council, finding it necessary, for the reasons and upon the 
grounds expressed in his late declaration, to use all good 
means to secure the peace of the nation, and prevent fu- 
ture troubles within the same, hath thought fit to publish 
and declare, and by and with the consent of his council, 
doth publish, order, and declare, that no person or persons 
whatsoever, in England or Wales, whose estates have been 
sequestered for delinquency, or who were actually in arms 
for the late King against the then Parliament, or for Charles 
Stuart his son, or have adhered to, abetted, or assisted the 
forces raised against the said Parliament, do, from and after 
the first day of December, 1655, buy, use, or keep in his or 
their house, or houses, or elsewhere, any arms offensive, or 
defensive ; upon pain, that every person and persons so offend- 
ing, shall forfeit and lose such arms, and be otherwise pro- 
ceeded against, according to the orders of his Highness and 
the council, for securing the peace of the Commonwealth. 
And his Highness, by the advice of his council, doth also 
publish, declare, and order, that no person or persons 
aforesaid, do, from and after the first day of January, 1655, 
keep in their houses and families, as chaplains or school- 
masters, for the education of their children, any sequestered 
or ejected minister, fellow of any college, or schoolmaster ; 
nor permit any of their children to be taught by such, upon 
pain of being proceeded against in such sort, as the said 
orders do direct in such cases. And that no person, who 
hath been sequestered or ejected out of any benefice, college, 
or school, for delinquency or scandal; shall from and after 
the first day of January, keep any school, either public or 
private; nor any person, who after that time shall be 
ejected, for the causes aforesaid. 

“ And that no person, who for delinquency or scandal, hath 
been sequestered or ejected, shall from and after the first day 
of January aforesaid, preach in any public place, or at any 
private meeting of any other persons than those of his own 
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family ; nor shall administer Baptism, or the Lord’s Supper, 
or marry any persons, or use the Book of Common Prayer, 
or the Forms of Prayer therein contained; upon pain, that 
any person, so offending in any of the premises, shall be 
proceeded against, as by the said orders, is provided and 
directed. And tothe end all persons concerned may take 
notice hereof, and avoid the danger of any of the said penal- 
ties, his Highness doth charge and command all sheriffs, 
within their respective counties, cities, and towns, to cause 
this declaration to be proclaimed and published. Nevertheless 
his Highness doth declare, that towards such of the said 
persons as have, since their ejection or sequestration, given 
or shall hereafter give, a real testimony of their godliness 
and good affection to the present government; so much 
tenderness shall be used, as may consist with the safety and 
good of this nation. 


“Given at Whitehall, this fourth day of October, 1655.” 


London, printed by Henry Hills and John Field, printers to his Highness. 


It is probable that the penalties of this proclamation were 
- not very strictly enforced ; and from some passages towards 
the end of the Parenesis it would appear that Hammond 
did not expect they would be. Parr, in his life of 
Ussher, p. 75, says that the Archbishop at the request of 
the episcopal clergy in and about London, petitioned Crom- 
well for the same liberty of conscience for the episcopal 
divines in serving God in their private congregations, now 
that they were not allowed the use of the public churches, 
according to the Liturgy of the Church of England, which 
was granted to other forms of religion; and that the Pro- 
tector promised they should not be molested, provided they 
did not interfere with matters relating to government. 
Upon a second interview which the Primate of Armagh had 
with Cromwell, this promise was retracted, his council having 
advised the Protector that they thought it unsafe for him to 
grant liberty of conscience to men who were restless and 
implacable enemies to him and his government. 

A petitionary remonstrance had also been presented to 
the Protector in February, 1655-6, by the notorious Dr, 


b 
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Gauden, who was after the Restoration successively bishop of 
Exeter and Worcester. It does not seem to have been printed 
till 1659. In this petition the chief stress is laid on the poverty 
to which members of the families of the sequestered scholars 
and clergy, the number of whom he estimates at from twenty _ 
to thirty thousand, would be reduced by their want of em- 
ployment. The author speaks of above half the number of 
clergy in the country having been deprived. In the post- 
script there is an allusion to Ussher’s personal intercession 
with the Protector, but neither of these petitions seems to 
have had much effect upon him at the time, Gauden observ- 
ing that Ussher’s remark to him upon his failure was that 
some men had inétestina but no viscera. 3 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the govern- 
ment, Hammond must have felt much greater alarm than 
he could venture to express. His biographer speaks of this 
tract having cost him more, throes and pangs of birth than 
any of his polemical discourses, it having been penned 
first in tears, and then in ink. And one principal cause 
for uneasiness, was the increasing probability of a failure 
im the succession of the English Episcopate, now that the 
actions of the surviving bishops and clergy were likely to 
be most narrowly watched. At least two separate schemes 
for preserving the succession had failed from some cause or 
other, and the last two or three years had materially dimi- 
nished the number of the English bishops. It is well known 
that there were but nine who lived to see the king restored, and 
at the time of the publication of the Parznesis, there were 
only to be added to these the names of Ralph Brownrigg, of 
Exeter, Joseph Hall, of Norwich, and Thomas Moreton, of 
Durham. There were still a few Irish bishops surviving, and 
perhaps only one bishop of the Scotch Church, so that there 
was considerable danger of the English succession coming to 
an end, as owing to there having been no consecrations 
since 1644 most of the bishops were very old, and either under 
restraint, (as Bishop Wrenn, of Ely,) or too infirm to be 
depended on. At the close of the previous year, 1655, there 
appeared a fair prospect of the matter being arranged. The 
king’s mandate had been drawn up by Hyde, and was ready 
to be issued to any four bishops who could be procured, whe- 
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ther English or foreign, to proceed to the consecration at any 
time and in any place they might think fit. How the scheme 
was rendered abortive does not appear, but it seems that the 
intention was that two English bishops should cross the sea 
in order to join with Bramhall, and perhaps the bishop of 
Galloway, in consecrating some persons to the office of a 
bishop. In the form drawn out, Clare is the name of the 
person mentioned, and Chester the see to which he is nomi- 
nated ; but this is only for the sake of filling up the form, 
though it is not unlikely he would have been one of those 
presented, being one of the principal divines living abroad at 
the time. The bishops of Ely, Salisbury, Rochester, Lich- 
field, and Chichester, were concerned in this scheme. The 
two latter offered to cross the sea, and to perform the conse- 
erations in foreign parts, but the bishop of Salisbury was 
unwilling to do this, and wished one of the bishops then 
resident abroad to have been sent over to England for the 
purpose, signifying that Ussher and Brownrigg were willing 
to assist. 

Duppa, bishop of Salisbury, signified that he desired the 
king to make a collation of the persons whom he intended 
for bishops, and to draw up a mandate to himself and other 
bishops in England to consecrate them. These documents 
he wished the king to preserve, and only to signify whom 
they were to consecrate, in the words, ‘I remember my ser- 
vice to such and such,’ &c., as he said any thing sent into 
England signed by his Majesty would destroy all that acted 
upon it. The principal difficulty in the case appears to have 
been as regards the law of the land, as not only might the 
bishops hereafter incur a penalty for having deviated from 
it, but the validity of their acts would be likely to be called 
in question by the Presbyterian party and others who were 
averse to the episcopal form of Church government. 

However, this scheme entirely failed, and with it all human 
probability of the English Episcopate being preserved unless 
there should be a restoration of the king. 

This short account of the posture of affairs in the Church, 
has been given to enable the reader better to appreciate the 
circumstances under which the Parenesis was composed. 
The present is the third separate edition of this treatise that 
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has been published, it having been reprinted at Oxford a few 
years since. The reprint of all the four tracts has been made 
from the folio edition of Hammond’s Works, errors having 
been corrected by reference to the earlier editions. 


NP. 
January 24, 1849, 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


1. Ir hath always been accounted more reasonable to 
doubt of principles first, and then to throw off the deduc- 
tions that naturally arise from them, than to contest the con- 
clusions when the principles or premises are granted. This 
occasioned that saying of Picus Mirandula, that “the specu- 
lative atheist was the greatest prodigy but one, and that was 
the practical atheist.” To acknowledge Christian religion 
to be true, and consequently, that without sincere obedience 
to all Christ’s precepts, not only the infinite rewards of the 
Gospel are forfeited, but the infinite torments become our 
portion ; and yet to live lives of profaneness and luxury, and 
indulgence to every liberty that suits with our humours, with- 
out fear or discomfiture of mind, is a shortness of discourse 
that no man that hath consideration enough to examine, or 
judgment to compare, can choose but discern and condemn 
‘n himself. As therefore the Epicurean* that was resolved 
not to be repressed, or live in the awe of religion and priests, 
counted it but necessary to disbelieve the perpetuity of 
torments beyond this life; so hath it been Satan’s method, 
and the advantage which he hath taken of these times, from 
the commonness of casting down mounds and hedges, of dis- 
puting and questioning the most established truths, to offer 
it to the reason and judgment of his clients, whether it be 
not more easy and hopeful to break up the foundation itself, 
than, while that remains in its firmness, to demolish that 
which is erected upon it, and by entangling men in those 
practices which render them incapable of receiving benefit 
by Christianity, to oblige them to endeavour to cast off the 


doctrines, and to rid themselves from the ill consequences 
ae Nam si certam finem esse tione valerent 

viderent Relligionibus atque minis obsistere 
#Erumnarum homines, aliqua ra- vatum.— Lucret. i, [108.] 
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of it. Thus have some men taught themselves the skill and 
dexterity of unravelling principles, and by giving themselves — 
liberty to disobey Christ in some pleasant or gainful par- — 
ticulars, have at last in their own defence, that they may — 
salve their phenomena, and appear congruous to themselves, j 
arrived calmly to the ‘scorner’s chair, the casting off Chris-— 
tianity itself. i 

2. Instead of gainless complaints, I shall therefore hasten | 
to give some check to this growing evil, and reduce the whole — 
matter of debate to these two heads. i 

3. First, I shall consider the grounds of Christianity in 7 
the gross, or bulk, all of it together, and in some measure — 
justify the reasonableness of them; and then secondly, I 
shall descend, in the retail, to the survey and vindication — 
of those particular branches of Christianity which appear to — 
men at this time to be least supported with reason. 
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CHAP. I. 


THE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIANITY, OR THE REASONS UPON WHICH MEN 
_ EMBRACE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE GROSS, ALL OF IT TOGETHER. | 


1. In lieu of the many grounds, or several branches and 
improvements of the same one complicated ground, which 
other men” have very rationally enlarged on, this present dis- 
course, which desires not to expatiate, nor to suppose the 
reader to have renounced his Christianity wholly, shall con- 
fine itself to these two heads: first, the testimony on which 
Christianity is built; secondly, the advantages that those 
which embrace it shall reap by it. The first will render the 
belief rational, and conclude it impious to doubt of it. The 
second will render the belief gainful, and conclude it most 
uncharitable to ourselves, yea, and unsafe and treacherous, 
not to adhere to it. The first will pronounce it, with the 
Apostle, “a faithful saying;” the second, “worthy of all [1 Tim. i. 
acceptation.” The first will reconcile it to our brains, the Pies 
second to our hearts. The first will give it possession of our 
understandings, the second will ravish our wills with the 
beauty and lustre of it. 

2. The testimony on which we believe Christianity, i.e. on [Testi- 
which we believe that Christ was sent from God, to reveal 7°) ‘6 
His Father’s will unto us, and to be believed in all that He of Chris- 
delivered to the world,—which when it is believed, it neces- oar 
sarily follows, that all and every part of Christian religion is 
infallibly true, and capable of no further doubting,—is the 
most important and convincing of belief, or faith, which can 
be imagined. 

3. For if the Apostle had not said it, it is yet in itself most 
evident to common sense, that “faith cometh by hearing,” (Rom. x. 
i.e. that I cannot believe any thing to be true on any better, !” 
nay on any other ground but only that I hear it thus affirmed. 


_» Hugo Grotius [De veritate reli- Epicuriens, Payens, Juifs, Mahome- 
gionis Christianz libri sex, 4to. Lugd. . distes et autres infideles, 4to. Anvers, 
Bat. 1627. The edition referred toby 1581. This book was published also 
Hammond is probably that cum anno- in Latin interprete ipso auctore, 8vo. 
tationibus auctoris. 8vo. Par. 1640, re- Lugd. 1587, and in English translated 
sep fol. Par. 1650,] and Philip by Sir Philip Sidney and Arthur 

orney du Plessis, [De la verité dela Golding, 4to. Lond. 1617. ] 
religion Chretienne; contre les Athées, 
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timony 
leaves no 
room for 
doubt. | 

[ Rom. iii. 
4.] 
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mony. ] 
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And as the affirmation is, such is the belief: if the affirma-— 


tion be from a fallible person, from a mere man, the belief 
must be a fallible belief; but if the person affirming be in- 
fallible, then is the belief-infallible also. 

4. That infallible affirmer is but one, viz., God, of whose 
nature it is to be veracious, to be able to do any thing but 


to lie, which was also affirmed by Christ out of the principles. 


of common nature, “ Let God be true, and every man a liar;” 


ere 


ce la a 





i.e. though no infallibility of testimony can be attributed to — 
any mere man, yet whatsoever is testified by God, doth © 


certainly deserve to be fully credited. 


5. And therefore if God shall testify the truth of any thing, ; 


there can be no further scruple or possibility of doubting, or 
suspecting the truth of what is so testified, than there is 
actual doubt whether the God of heaven be God, or whether 
the God of truth be the father of lies: which as it is a degree 
above the denying of Christ, and above the infidelity either 
of the Jew, or Mahometan, or even of heathenism itself, in 
that notion wherein it signifies the acknowledgment¢ of more 


gods than one,—for all that have adored any deity have © 


acknowledged that god, or gods, to “speak nothing but 
truth*,”—so is the pretending to it peculiar to very few since 
the beginning of the world; there being not many that 
appear in story to have affirmed that there is no God at all, 


and those not able to persuade others that they did believe | 


themselves when they so affirmed. 


6. Now this affirmation or testification of God, that Christ 
was sent from Him to declare His will to us, &c.,—upon — 
which, being once supposed, the truth of all Christian religion — 


truly so called, is immediately and infallibly founded,—hath 


more than one way been authentically interposed. Such are | 
the many repeated testimonies of the prophets in the Old 


Testament, which, finding a perfect completion in Christ, and 


none but Christ, do amount to a divine testimony. Such 
was the coming of the angel to Mary the mother of Christ, 


[Lukei.13, and to Hlizabeth® the mother of John Baptist, in the New — 
Testament, as also the star which lighted the wise men of — 
the East unto Him, and of which the heathens themselves — 


26; Matt. 
ii, 2. ] 


© woAvbedrns Tay edvar. 
4 Grndedvew Kai edepyereiv.—Pyth, the father.’ ] 


e [An evident mistake for‘ Zacharias — 


pe tte 





th ee 
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have affirmed‘, not only that it was a special star that never CHAP. 
before appeared in the heaven, but also that it had a por- Bets Ste 
tentous significancy, “ pointing at the descent of a venerable 

God, for the salvation of men, and the good of mortals.” 

So again that of the miracles wrought by Christ and His Actsii.22; 
Apostles, which are another kind of God’s speaking to us in #° * * 
men, and upon earth, particularly that of raising the dead, 

and are by the Apostles styled, what in reason they are, 
demonstrations and testifications of God Himself. But above 

all His own resurrection out of the grave, after He had been 
crucified by them. God by thus raising Him is said, most 

truly according to the dictates of reason, to have given to all 

men faith ®, i.e. an argument of full conviction, that He was 

what He pretended to be, and so to set Him out as the 

person to be believed on", being powerfully and determinately 
pointed out by that great acti, to be the Son of God. But 
because all of these would much lengthen this discourse 

above the designed proportion, and because each of them is 

largely insisted on by others, and because no testimony is 
ordinarily deemed more authentic than that ‘audible voice,’ 

I shall therefore choose principally to insist on that one [Voice 
ordinary way of God’s testifying to men, phows to the Jews eo ec 
by the title of Sp na, ‘the daughter of voice,’ or of ‘ thunder,’ times.] 
i.e. a revelation from heaven delivered in, or coming out of 

the midst of thunder, which, say the Jews, was the special 

way of God’s revealing Himself under the second temple. 
_ 7%. And by this, God three times gave testimony to Christ. 

First, immediately after His baptism, “ Behold, the heavens [Matt. iii. 
were opened to Him,” i. e. visibly and miraculously parted }® !7-] 
asunder, “and he,” i.e. John that baptized Him, “saw the 

Spirit of God descending like a dove, and coming upon 


' 


f Est quoque alia sanctior et vene- 
rabilior historia, que perhibet ortu 
stella cujusdam insolite, non morbos 
mortesque denunciatos, sed descensum 
Dei venerabilis ad humanz conserva- 
tionis (without question ayvOpwrivns 
gwrnpias in the Greek, though that be 
not extant) rerumque ‘mortalium gra- 
tiam, quam stellam cum nocturno iti- 
nere suspexissent Chaldzorum profecto 
Sapientes viri, et consideratione rerum 
celestium satis exercitati, quesisse 
dicuntur recentem ortum Dei, reperta- 
‘sig illa majestate puerili, veneratos 


esse, et vota Deo tanto convenientia 
nuncupasse qua tibi multo melius 
sunt comperta quam czteris.—Chal- 
cidius in Plat. Timzum, p. 219. [fol. 
36. ed. Par. 1520.) 

& wlorw wapacxay waow. Acts xvii. 
31. 

h éyelpayra avroy éx vexpav, Kal 
ddtav aire ddvra, dore thy ior Suav 
elvat cis Ocdy. 1 Pet. i. 21, 

i dpiabévros viod Ocod ev duvduc, 
[kara mveduc. aywotvns] é& avacrd- 
oews vexpav. Rom. i. 4 
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1. 


[Isa. xlii. 
1.] 


[ Matt. xvii. 


5.] 


[John xii. 
28, 29. ] 


[And this 
promised 
before- 
hand. | 


[ Acts ii. 
12.] 
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Him,” i.e. descending, as a dove descends upon any thing, 


visibly hovering and meray i“ Him, “and behold, a voice ~ 


out of the heavens saying,” i.e. as the heavens parted” 
asunder, a clap of thunder came out, and with it a voice | 
delivering these words, “This is My beloved Son, in whom ~ 
I am well pleased,” i. e. this is My Son whom I have sent; 


His coming to the world and His undertaking is perfectly 
agreeable to, and hath its original wholly from, My will. ; 








From which testimony of God’s it is consequent, that what- ; 


4 


soever He teaches comes from God, and is to be embraced ~ 


as that which is perfectly His will and law. And it is ob-— 
servable that in one of the old prophecies of the Messiah, — 
where it is foretold that “ God’s spirit shall descend upon ~ 
Him,” it is affirmed almost in the very words which were 


here said to come out of the thunder, that “this was God’s 
beloved, in whom His soul,” i. e. He, “ was well pleased.” 


8. So again a second time, in the presence of three sober 


men, which was the number by which the weightiest mat- 


ters were authentically testified, Peter, and James, and John, ; 
being all with Him in a mountain, “ Behold a lightsome — 
cloud overshadowed them, and a voice out of the cloud, say- 


ing, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
hear Him;” giving an unquestioned authority to all that 
should ever come from Him after. 

9. Thirdly, at a time not long before His death, when He 
was a praying to His Father to glorify His name, “ A voice 
came from heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify it again.” And of them that “stood by, some said 
that it thundered; others, that it was an angel that spake 
to Him.” From both which it is easily concluded, that God, 
whether by or without the ministry of an angel, was heard 
to speak to Him out of the thunder. 

10. What was thus done personally to Christ, was with some 
small variation promised, and so by John Baptist first fore-— 
told, that it should be performed after His departure to His 
Apostles or disciples, who were to preach His doctrine, and 
what they knew of Him, after His going out of this world: 
and accordingly, in the very manner which was foretold, it 
came to pass, and all other things foretold by Him did punc-_ 
tually follow. For as “they were all together, there was_ 
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_ suddenly a noise from heaven, as of a violent wind, and filled CHAP. 
the whole house where they sate.” And so this (styled the ———— 
“baptizing them with the Holy Ghost,” i.e. receiving them Aets i. 5. 
with a far higher ceremony than that of baptism, viz., with a 


shining glorious descent of the Spirit of God upon them) 

did at once give them their commission from heaven, and 

was a testimony of God Himself, that what they should 

teach from Christ was the very doctrine which God required 

to be embraced by the world. | 
11. And of this sort there was yet further one most eminent [A further 

passage. A known and eminent Jew, one Saul, who by his rea yipstog 

sect, a pharisee, and by his extraordinary warmth and zeal to version. ] 

the Jewish law in opposition to Christianity, had interested 

himself professedly in the persecuting of it, had a principal 

hand in the putting St. Stephen to death, as appears by the 

witnesses “laying their garments at his feet,’ and was en- Actsvii.58. 

gaged in a most vehement bloody design against the Chris- 

tians in Damascus, and having gotten letters of commission 

from the high-priest to that purpose, was now very rageful Acts ix. 1. 

upon his way thither: this man, thus “ breathing out threat- 

enings and slaughters against the Church,” and as he was 

close to Damascus, his journey’s end, on a sudden a “light 

from heaven shone about him,” like lightning flashing about 

his ears; and “falling to the ground,” by that means he 

heard a voice saying to him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 

thou Me?” in words so convincingly delivered that he knew 

assuredly that it was God that by an angel thus appeared 

and spake to him: and thereupon he gave answer imme- 

diately, “Who art Thou, Lord?” The voice replied, “I am 

Jesus whom thou persecutest,” with the addition of other 

words, which struck him into such a horror, that imme- 

diately trembling, and in an agony of passion, he said, 

“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” and was again 

answered what he should do, “Go unto the city,” and there 

he should receive particular directions. Which accordingly 

happened, and this person became immediately a prime Apo- 

stle, or preacher of Christianity. This thing was not done 

privately, but every circumstance of the story was publicly 

known at that time: his letters from the high-priest were 

known to the Sanhedrim; and before he came to Damascus 


CHAP. 
I. 


Acts ix. 7. 


Acts xxii. 


[Also a 
vision to 
Cornelius 
and St. Pe- 
ter. | 


[Acts x, 
13.] 
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the news of them was come thither, so far that Ananias, 
a Christian there, that in a vision from God was bid to go 
to him in such an house, made this objection against obey-— 
ing the command, that this was the man that had done - 
so much mischief, and was now come with such a commis- — 
sion to apprehend all that “ professed the worship of Christ” 
in that place. And besides, there was company with him ~ 
on the way when the prodigy befel him, and all they — 
“heard the voice,” and “saw nobody.” It is true indeed, 
that in one relation of that passage, it is said, that they — 
“heard not the voice.” But that, as all other seeming con- _ 
tradictions of the Scripture, is easily salved, by observing — 
that the word 5p in Hebrew, which signifies ‘a voice,’ signi- — 
fies ‘thunder’ also, as Heb. xii. 26, “‘ Whose voice,” i. e. 
thunder, “‘shaketh the earth;”’ and so very often. And so 
where it is said, that “they heard the voice,” the sense is, 
that they “heard the thunder,” which was joined with the 
lightning that flashed about him: and when it is said, “ they 
heard not the voice,” it is expressed in the place what is 
meant by it, “they heard not the voice of Him that spake to 
him,” i.e. the voice of Christ immediately appearing from 
heaven, and calling unto him, “Saul, Saul,” &c., but only 
saw the lightning, and heard the thunder: but what was — 
said to him, he only heard that was concerned in it; but by — 
the effects, his answers, and consequent charge, they easily 
discerned that also, though they heard it not. This story 
did this man always avow as a notorious truth, whensoever 
he was called in question by Jews or Romans for preaching ~ 
Christ ; and there was never any question made of the truth © 
of it. And this went for his commission to be an Apostle of © 
Christ ; and he never sought for any other; and after doing — 
more service in the Church than all the rest of Christ’s own — 
regularly chosen and designed Apostles, he at last laid down — 
his life for the testimony of that truth which before this he ; 
had so sharply persecuted. q 
12. This is not all yet; for at the beginning of the diffusion — 





of the gospel to the gentile world, and for the declaring of — 


God’s will in that particular, there was not only a vision to _ 
Cornelius, and an ecstacy and an audible voice from heaven — 
to St. Peter, in these words, “ Arise, Peter, kill and eat ;” — 
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the obscurity of which words, and of the representation to CHAP. 


which they belonged, was presently interpreted by the effect : 


but beyond both these, it follows, that at the preaching of 
Peter to Cornelius and the rest of his company of gentile 


believers, “the Holy Ghost fell on all that heard the word,” Acts x. 44. 
i.e. probably came down upon them in some way of visible 


appearance, the like as before had befallen the Apostles; or see Acts 
if not so, yet in such manner as evidenced itself by giving 15, uy 
them power of “speaking strange languages,” and other 

gifts and graces, fitting them for several conditions in the 
Church. And this was seen by the Jews, that were very far 

from being inclinable to believe such a thing of gentiles, . 

and being convinced by the evidence were astonished at it, Acts x. 45. 


- rapt with admiration at the strangeness, but no way doubt- 


ing the truth of it. And it so fell out, that Peter afterwards 


_ being called in question by other Jews for what he had then 
_ done in preaching to gentiles, which they thought utterly 


unlawful, by this relation of the descent of the Holy Ghost Acts xi.15, 
upon those gentiles, he satisfied them; which sure he could !°®. 

not have done if there had remained any doubt of the truth 

of it. And the same fell out again to the Ephesian disciples, Acts xix. 6. 
and the truth that it did so was evidenced by their “speaking 

all strange BEAGLE, which they had never learned, “and 
prophesying.” Two gifts which were so constant consequents [Gifts of 
of that coming of the Holy Ghost on any, that they testified Ghent}, 
it convincingly to those that had no evidence of the fact. 

13. The propriety of this descent to this turn, and to that (1ustrated 
other grand one of giving commissions, and authorizing, and 2 eae 
so testifying the truth of all that should be taught by them Jews.] 
on whom the Spirit thus descended, may perhaps be better 
understood by remembering the customs appointed by God 


among the Jews. ‘Those that were among them called to be 


prophets out of their schools were assumed and consecrated 


_ to it by anointing, a ceremony of advancing to some eminent 


_ office ; and therefore the Chaldee paraphrase for ‘ unction’ 
reads ordinarily x35, ‘advancement.’ Now for many years 


before this coming of Christ, prophecy had failed among the 
Jews. And they have an ancient saying, that after the age 
of the prophets succeeded the age of the scribes, i. e. of 
those who although they were brought up in the schools of 
the prophets, yet obtained not the spirit or mission of pro- 
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phets. Such as Ezra, &c. 


k [Enumerant enim Hebrzi aliquot 
species seu] gradus revelationis divinz 
[nempe has A813] Nevuah, [id est] 
Prophetia [cum scilicet Deus] per 
[quasdam] visiones et spectra [pro- 
phetis quibusdam sua arcana revelaret ; 
wpm myn, id est) afflatus Spiritus 
sancti qui erat sine visionibus et spec- 
tris ut in [Hiobe,] Davide et aliis; 
Urim et Thummim que erant in pecto- 
rali judicii [ut jam commemoravi;] et 
yp na Bath Kol, id est vox que ceeli- 
tus audiebatur, et illa in usu erat du- 
rante templo secundo, [preludium et 
significatio queedam vere illius vocis 
divine ac ceelestis jamjam orbi immi- 
nentis ac revelande, que scilicet erat 
Jesus Christus dominus noster ac ser- 
vator. Cui et Bath Kol vox illa cceles- 
tis testimonium dabat dicens, Hic est 
filius meus dilectus in quo mihi bene com- 
placitum est.—Matt. iv. et xvii, item 
Joan. xii. Venit ergo vox de ceelo di- 
cens, et illustravi, et rursus illustrabo. 
Dicebatur autem illa vox hebraice Bath 
Kol quod ad verbum sonat filia vocis, 
eo quod ipsa non erat vera illa vox 
ceelestis sed typus solummodo, signifi- 
catio et testimonium vere illius vocis 
que Christus est, que jam debet audiri 
juxta illud ipsum audite. |—P. Fagius in 
Targum Pentat. Exod. [ cap. xxviii. ] 

{Sed placet etiam huc afferre que et 
profani auctores de illis rebus habent, 
maxime Josephus et Suidas. Josephus 
libro iii. Antiquitatum eap. 12. ita scri- 
bit. 
humerum predixi pontificem, erant 
Sardoniches. Eorum puto naturam 
amplius omnium ad humanam_ noti- 
tiam venientium effulgere, Deus ergo 
et sacrificiis dum adesset, alter qui in 
dextro humero portabatur micabat et 
ex eo splendor ita exsiliebat, ut etiam 
procul positis appareret cum prius hoc 
lapidi non inesset. Et hoc utique 
mirabile est, his tamen qui sapientiam 
non adjectione divinorum operum, nan- 
ciscuntur. Quod vero mirabilius est 
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And under the second temple, 
say they, there was no ‘oil,’ nor any way of revelation, save’ 
only that of the voice from heaven*. 
when God was thus pleased to send His Son to reveal His) 
complete will unto the world, and from Him to continue) 
the same by His Apostles and others after Him; instead 
of that solemn ceremony of unction is this visible descent | 
of the Holy Ghost on Him and on them in a shining fiery 
cloud, and with it these words of consecration to Christ, 


Lapides autem quos ferre super. 


Now, therefore, | 





dicam. Per duodecim enim lapides | 
quos supra pectus pontifex in hoschen | 
sutos, id est rationali portat, victoriam 
pugnaturis Deus prenuntiabat. Tantus | 
enim splendor fulgebat in eis cum non- 
dum exercitus moveretur, ut omni fieret 
multitudini manifestum eorum auxiliis 
adesse Deum. Unde Greci qui nos- 
tras solennitates honorant eo quod 


nihil in his contradicere valeant Hos- 


chen rationale vocant.] Cessavit itaque 
et Hoschen et Sardonix splendescere 
annis ducentis antequam hec ego con- 
scriberem, cum Deus moleste ferret 
transgressiones legum. [ Hactenus] Jo- 
sephus. [Suidas ex incerto quodam 
auctore hee refert. Ephod inquit 
nomen est Hebreum quod si interpre- 
teris significat manifestationem aut 
redemptionem. (Vides autem eum 
auctorem ex quo Suidas hec exscripsit 
Hebree linguz ignarum fuisse. Ephod 
enim longe aliud significat. Fortassis 
pro Ephod dicere voluit Hoschen.) 
Erat autem forma ejus, textura pal- 
maris vario artificio, instar pectoralis 
ex aureis filis confecta. Ac in medio 
habebat quasi stellam omnino auream, 
ex utraque autem parte duos smarag- 
dos, in quorum unoquoque sculpta 
erant sex nomina videlicet duodecim 
nomina tribuum Israel. Porro inter 
smaragdos continebat lapidem adaman- 
tem. Cum ergo sacerdos sciscitaturus 
erat de re quadam oraculum a Deo, 
ligabat Ephod in superhumerali ad 
medium pectoris et subjiciebat manus 
suas sub ipsum, quas cum retraheret, 
deprehendebat eas quasi colore quodam > 
infectos. Petebat autem a Deo respon- 
sum defixis in Ephod oculis. Itaque 
si Deus annuebat ad id quod petebatur, 
confestim micabat lapis adamas; si 
autem negabat, nihil ad pristinum et- 
proprium lapidis fulgorem accedebat. — 
Quod si Deus voluit populum objicere 
gladio lapis reddebatur cruentus, si 
autem imminebat mors lapis fiebat 
niger. Hactenus] Suidas.—[Id. Ib.] — 
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“This is My beloved Son,” &c.; and in lieu of that voice, CHAP. 
the gift of tongues to the Apostles and others. This was (Mau i 
foretold by one of the Jewish prophets long before, that 17; xvii. 
“the Lord should anoint Him to preach,” and that the s rer 
“Spirit of the Lord should be upon Him,” i. e. that He i.] " 
should be anointed, i. e. ordained, to this office of preaching 

God’s will, not by material oil, but spiritual unction, by the 

real descent of the Spirit of God upon Him. And accord- [This used 
ingly one of His disciples, St. John, being to confute aot lag 
sort of antichristian heretics of his time, which denied Christ St.John.) 
to be come really in the flesh, useth no other argument to 

fortify them to whom he writes, but only the mention of 

this testimony from heaven, this descent on Christ and the 
Apostles, and others who had instructed them in Christi- 

anity; which he veils under the title of the unction, viz., 

that unction vulgarly known among them by that name; 

“the unction from the Holy One,” as he calls it, i. e. from 1 John ii. 
God in heaven, by which, as by their teachers it had been 7°: 
communicated to them, they “knew all things,” i. e. were 

sure that the doctrine they had been taught was true, “ and 

needed not to be taught by any,” i. e. wanted no more 
arguments to confirm this truth unto them; that unction, 

as he further adds, “ teaching them of all,” i. e. giving them 
sufficient instructions in that matter, and in all other such 
fundamental truths of the Christian doctrine, testified to 

them by those who had been thus anointed immediately 

from heaven, authorized to teach them truth. This same 

again, as far as concerned Christ, is by another evangelical 

writer joined with His working of miracles, and called 
“God’s anointing Him with the Holy Ghost and with Acts x. 3s. 
power,” as in another place “ God’s anointing Him,” alone, Actsiv. 27. 
which is directly the same with that other phrase used by 

St. Paul, the “demonstration of the Spirit, and of power,” 1 Cor.ii. 4. 
the descent of the Spirit, and working of miracles: the two 

things which he urged to the Jews or heathens wheresoever 

he preached, as things which he was sure they could no 

more contradict than demonstrations themselves, there being 

so many then alive that could witness the truth of them. 

In which respect, he after tells them of God’s having con- 

firmed them into Christ, and anointed and sealed them; 

all in the same sense, to signify God’s having afforded them 


CHAP. 


___"__ preached to them by those on whom the Holy Ghost had 


[And is a 
competent 
mode of 
confirming 
’ the doc- 
trine of 
Christ. } 
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these convincing testimonies of the truth of Christianity, 


descended, and who wrought miracles among them. 

14, That this was a very competent confirmation of the 
doctrine of Christ, may yet further appear by considering, 
first, the persons to whom this was to be done, the then Church | 

of God, the people of the Jews, which were acquainted with — 
His voices, and His prophets, and His economies formerly — 
among them: secondly, the matter that was thus to be con-— 
firmed, no greater change than to which this way of attesta- 
tion may in reason be deemed abundantly proportionable. - 
For the things to be believed,—only the real completion of 
some things which had been before foretold, and the reveal- 
ing some truths which had been more obscurely represented 
in the Old Testament ; and then those, how high and mys-— 
terious soever, yet being clearly revealed by Christ and the 
Apostles in the New, and the explicit belief of them no- 
further required of any than in proportion to the degree of 
the revelation of them,—the revealing of them must be 
looked on as the satisfying of an appetite, a desire of more 
knowledge, which is naturally in all men, and is sharpened 
by the having received some imperfect rays of it, and con- 
sequently should not in reason be expected to be attested 
with such a pomp of signs and prodigies, as impositions of 
tasks and exactings of obediences are wont to be. Then for 
the things to be done in Christianity, the duties and obser- 
vances ;—it is again considerable, that the change in that. 
respect was not such as would denominate it a new religion, 
but only the reforming and perfecting that which was before 
received among the Jews, and the making it more tolerable 
and easy to be received by other parts of the gentile world. 
The worship of the one true God, Creator of heaven and 
earth, contrary to the false worships of the many gods and 
idols of the heathens, and to ‘all the unnatural lusts attend-— 
ing them, had been sufficiently testified to the nation of the 
Jews by many voices from heaven, and undeniable attesta- 
tions of God Himself, (and indeed to other nations by the 
fearful, miraculous judgments shewn in Egypt, and on the 
Canaanites, under the conduct of Moses and Joshua, &c.,) and 
by God’s continual residing among that people, and His 
attesting that by the Urim and Thummim, by the several 
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prophets sent by Him, and the other ways of revelations. saat F: 
And to those that granted all this it was foretold, so often ———— 
that no Jew doubted of it, that there should come days of 
reformation, that there should come a Messias. This was 

long ago promised through all passages of their story: to 

Adam under the title of “the seed of the woman ;” to Sem, [Gen. iii. 
that “God should dwell or pitch His tabernacle in the Hy Mees 
tents of Sem,” take flesh upon Him in his family; to 
Abraham, to Judah, to David, and all along through the 
writings of their prophets. Concerning this Messias their 

carnal hearts had pre-conceived some mistakes, as that He 

should be a glorious King here, and make them again, after 

their being subdued by the Romans, a most victorious, . 
glorious people on earth, and this howsoever they demeaned 
themselves, only by the privilege of having Abraham, to 

whom great promises were made, to their father. At last 

this Messias, otherwise described by their prophets, as one 

that should come in a mean and lowly manner, no way 
desirable to the eye of the world, comes just as He had Isa. liii. 
been foretold, a forerunner being sent before Him, on pur- [I, saa] 
pose to prepare His way, to dispossess them of their fond 
persuasions of their absolute election by having Abraham 

to their father, and pointing Him out particularly as the 

‘Son of God,’ the Messias that was now to be received, 

as He had been so greedily and so long expected, by them. 

This forerunner that thus foretold, and after pointed Him 

out, was, as they that crucified Christ confess, by all the Matt. xxi. 
Jews taken for a prophet. And moreover to this testimony ae 

of this acknowledged prophet, comes in the addition of the 
miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit, and the voice from 
heaven, and all that hath been mentioned consequent to 

that. And to those among whom this had always been 
acknowledged an authentic way of attesting God’s will, 
nothing could be more required but this. Christ then, or 

God Himself in human nature, assumed of a Virgin, and 

born after a supernatural manner, when He came to thirty 

years old, the age of a doctor among that people, sets to 

this business which it was foretold He should perform, tells 

them how the former law was to be reformed, and especially 


their former lives, from external observances to internal 
HAMMOND. Cc 


CHAP. 
1. 


_ among them, and consequently, come in in shoals at the” 


[1 Cor. xv. 
6.] 
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purities, and how to be filled up and perfected in some 
particulars; and then lightly changes some ceremonies cus-— 
tomary among them, and accommodates them to present 
use, removes the wall of division which had been between 
them and all the rest of the world, shews them that that 
was meant only to keep them from imitating the heathens’ 
sins, and now that there was more need that heathens and 
they should love one another, and join to reform both their 
lives, and practise Christian virtues, than keep that super- 
cilious distance from one another ; and in a word, He brings” 
the whole matter to such a model, as all other men but the 
Jews like extremely better than that which was before 


preaching of it: and the Jews that do not so, acknowledge 
the only reason why they do not, to be their zeal to their” 
law of outward performances, and the persuasion of their 
absolute election ; that is, in effect, that they had no other 
quarrel to Him, but only that He did not teach the doc 
trines that they liked and were before imbued with, which 
if He had, He had by that very means done contrary to the © 
prophecies by them allowed of, which foretold He should” 
work a reformation. Upon these unreasonable terms they 
crucify Him: and by their doing so, more wonderful attes 
tations yet are given to all this. In His very death the” 
sun is miraculously eclipsed, at a time of the moon when by 
nature it was absolutely impossible, and so far against all” 
rules of astronomy, that learned men in other places took” 
notice of it to be a violence done to nature, which must 
signify some great matter. Then a prodigy befalls the} 
temple, and that a very significant one. Then the bodies 
of many dead men arise and go to Jerusalem, and are seen 
by many. But above all, He Himself riseth from the dead 
and angels again are sent to give notice of it: and those 
that at His death had feared themselves deluded (as ad- |} 
versity is a great temptation, and by Christ Himself fore-} 
told to be so) are every one of them confirmed by seeing, | 
touching, talking with Him: and what is seen and testified | 
by them, was “seen” also ‘by “five hundred persons at 
once,” which lived many years to attest the truth to @ 
that doubted it. And at length, which was the most im-} 
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mediate testification of the truth of all the former, He is CH AP. 
bodily and visibly taken up into heaven, before their eyes. 

_ 15. When that was done, there was but one imaginable 
method behind, that, according as He had promised while He 

was upon earth, He should, being Himself departed, ‘send [John xiv. 
the Paraclete,’ which by descending visibly upon the Apostles, Ai 
and by endowing them with the gift of doing miracles, and 

of speaking of all languages, which they were known never 

to have learnt, should enable them to convince the world, 

by the testimony of Christ’s resurrection and ascension, 

and destroying of Satan by His death, (the most improbable 

means of working victories,) that He was the Messias fore- 

told, that ‘seed of the woman” that should “ break the [Gen. iii. 
serpent’s head.” On strength of this, they which so lately Ig 
doubted, now cheerfully lay down their lives in testifying 

of all these truths: and those Jews that did not yet believe 

on Him were, according to His distinct predictions many 

times repeated, they, their temple in which they trusted, 

their city, their whole nation, and infinite multitudes of 

them, wheresoever they were found, most stupendously de- 
stroyed by the Roman eagles or legions. All this, thus 
hastily put together, so as necessarily to omit many weighty 
circumstances under every head, is sure prodigy enough to 

attest and authorize no greater a change than the clearer 
revelation of some obscurer truths, the confutation of some 

false doctrines, and the reformation of some ceremonies, 

and the perfecting and heightening of some laws less perfect 

before, and the instituting of a few useful ceremonies instead 

of many burdensome ones, can be thought to amount to. 

16. The first ground of believing Christianity being thus [Question 
mentioned, is not capable of any dispute from any reasonable rote 
man, unless from him which shall question whether this be !ated.] 
not fabulous in the relation; i. e. whether first there were 
ever indeed heard such voices; or secondly, whether they 
were not delusions of the hearers, or at least the voice of 
some other, and not of God. And to him that shall make 
the former scruple I shall be able to give as satisfactory an 
answer as is possible to be given of a matter of this nature, 
of any the lightest or weightiest consequence ; to a matter 
of this nature, I say, i. e. of a matter of fact, (for such it 

c2 
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[ Which is 
authenti- 
cated in 
the only 
rational 


way. | 


(though that this should point out that one person Jesus, — 
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must needs be, that such a voice was heard from heaven,) — 
and that fact past so many hundred years ago. For first, — 
that fact was of necessity to be confined to some determinate © 
time and place, to be done somewhere, and why not in 
Judea, where it is said to be done? to be seen by some © 
particular men, and by them of necessity, if it were to be © 
known, to be attested to others: nay, if it had been done ~ 
‘so as to be heard and seen by the whole world then living, © 


would not be well reconcileable with that, because His body — 
could not be in every place,) yet could not the next age come — 
to know this, but must be forced to make use of the attesta- — 
tion of men of that age to reveal it to them, and so proceed - 
by the very way that now is allowed us, that of faith or 
believing. For secondly, should there at this hour come 
the like voice from heaven, in the hearing of any the most 
credible honest men of this age, what way would be ex-_ 
pected to convince the ages to come, who should not be 
present to hear it, of the truth of this, but by the constant — 
affirmation of those who are now ear-witnesses of it, and by — 
their committing all this to writing now, so that all that 
should now live, and suspect, or believe it a forgery, might 
be able to examine and discover the truth of it ; especially, 
if to that they should join the doing of the greatest miracles, 
which coming only from God, cannot be convinced to be by 
Him allowed to assist the bringing a lie into the world. 

17. Beyond such testimony of eye or ear-witnesses thus 
publicly and authoritatively protested, and conveyed to pos- 
terity, there is no rational evidence imaginable for those 
that lived not in that age; nor do men at any time exact 
or require any more authentic proof of matter of fact or” 
ground of believing any thing. For as to the voice of God ~ 
again from heaven, (which alone can pretend to be above 
this,) this is not at all commodious to this turn; for this — 
were for God to multiply prodigies improperly and unsea- } 
sonably, (it is sure unnecessarily,) and to all that were not | 
present this would be again as questionable as the former. 

18. For the testifying a high important truth, which cannot 
otherwise be known, God hath been pleased thus personally 
to mterpose His own power and authority, and to speak 
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from heaven, yea, and to repeat that again and again, that CHAP. 
there may no matter of doubt remain concerning it: but , 
when that hath been thus done by God sufficiently, then 
are there sufficient human means to convey the truth or 
history of this fact to other men, viz., the testimony of those 
that saw or heard it. And as it were ridiculous to suppose 
or expect from God, that He should testify from heaven 
that such men did hear that former voice from heaven ; so 
the same Jaw of God and nature which forbids lying as 
sinful, forbids also incredulity as irrational, when a thing 
is by unsuspected witnesses, upon certain knowledge, with 
sO many improvements and advantages thus sufficiently tes- 
tified. And if God upon man’s several incredulities should 
be still obliged to give witness to His truths by His own 
voice, then should He cut off that rule for belief, which in all 
other things, agreeably to the dictates of reasonable nature, 
He hath made standing among men. And in this case to 
require any higher testimony, were the same inconvenient 
absurdity as not to believe any thing upon any other ground 
than that of sight,—which is indeed to mistake knowledge 
for belief, or evidence for adherence, and must necessarily 
leave nothing of virtue rewardable in that faith which is so 
violently and unavoidably produced,—or to expect a voice 
from heaven to give me daily assurance of all the passages 
_ or relations of history, and not to believe that there was such 
aman as Alexander, or Cesar, or William the Conqueror, 
or Elizabeth the late, but before our birth, queen of this 
kingdom, unless some ‘voice of God from heaven’ attest 
| it to me. 
19. They that cannot believe at any cheaper rate than of a [Not rea- 
new minutely prodigy from heaven,—for every act of believ- °r*?!* ® 


expect 
ing, a prodigy from heaven,—or, more plainly, they that will continued 
not believe any thing but what they know, must be fed also nee 
as well as taught by miracle, or else must be obliged to “!¢s-] 
abstinence, greater than any man inflicts upon himself, by 
continuing constant to that principle. For no man hath 
demonstration, or infallibility, or evidence, for his safety in 

any bit of meat that he eats, or the firmness of any floor he 

stands on; it being always possible, that what doth most 


nourish and sustain, might by some poisonous mixture smite 
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and destroy; that the roof that covers and protects might — 
minutely overwhelm and bury us: yet are we not such 
hypochondriacs in these matters of daily use,—and in them 
that are, it is interpreted an eminent defect or decay of © 
reason, and not a higher pitch of it,—as to deprive ourselves — 
of the benefit of food and raiment upon consideration o 7 
these remote possible dangers, nor to fear all things, but — 
what we know infallibly. | 

20. And if it shall be said that eating is necessary for the” 
preservation of life, and that that consideration makes it” 
reasonable to trust on those grounds, because by distrust-— 


reasonable, without fear or doubt, to rely on some thingall 
for which we have no demonstration or knowledge of thal 
impossibility of the contrary; and that is still proved by 
this instance, though it be granted that eating is necessary ‘| 
because if the necessity of eating were the cause that made_ 


they were necessarily to starve without it; and when they 
did so, they should do it with continual doubt, and fear of 
the possible danger: neither of which are thought rational, 
nor practised by considering men. And secondly, the in- 
terpretation of ‘ being fed’ in the instance, was ‘the whole 
course of men in feeding,’ which is not the proportioning 
of food to the necessities of life, or the Lessian or Cornarian 
diet, but the free manner of feeding among men, such as 
was paralleled to the standing on a floor that might possibly 
fall, that is, being in an upper room; which being not at all) 
necessary to life, and withal possible in nature that it sha | 
minutely be our death, is yet made use of among all wise 
men with as much confidence and fearlessness as it is ex- 
pected of us that we should believe the gospel. I 

21. This may be enlarged to the several businesses of the 
world, wherein all men act most confidently; to that o 
trafficking and trading, and all kinds of merchandising, 
which are really mixed with not improbable hazards: the! 
whole life of the husbandman is a continual example o | 
those that think fit to adhere and believe and act accord-' 
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‘ingly, without having received any demonstration. And 
none of all these are ever counted irrational, even by those 
who have fixed no thoughts beyond this life, and the thriv- 
ing and prospering in it, and who consequently are to lose 
their chief and only good if it should miscarry, and who in 
all things of that nature are generally as rational and wary, 
and hard to believe without securities, as the wisest men in 
the world. 

22. And if we will in the business in hand (the believing of 
the Apostles’ relations concerning those testimonies given 
Christ from heaven, wherein we have infinitely stronger 
grounds to build our faith on, securities and convictions 
incomparably more pregnant and vehement) allow it reason- 
able for us to do that once, which in all other things we do 
confidently every minute of our lives, viz., believe what we 
have all reason to believe, without exacting of evidence or 
demonstration, there will be no more required of us in this 
matter. 

23. That this is directly the case in hand, and, over and above 
this, that the testifying of the gospel hath all imaginable ad- 
vantages, will appear by a bare application of the particulars. 


CHAP. 
» Fete 


24, The voices from heaven concerning Christ are testified [The 


by the joint concurrence of all that were present at them, no 


amount of 
the testi- 


one finding any cause of scruple or interposing any doubt mony.] 


concerning them. Those very persons, with the addition of 
many more, are allowed the favour of seeing Him after His 


resurrection, of using all the most infallible means of secur- | 


ing themselves and others of the reality of this. Being thus 
assured, they make it the business of their whole lives after 


_ to communicate it to others, some in writings, all in preach- 
ing through all parts of the world, whither they travelled 


on purpose to propagate this truth, agreeing in the whole 
matter of story, and in every circumstance of it. The truth 
of what they say they again back with miracles on one side, 
with completion of predictions, both of the prophets of old 
concerning Christ, and of Christ concerning them and the 
succeeding ages, especially that concerning His speedy 
coming in vengeance against His crucifiers, on the other 
side: both testimonies of God, to authorize their testi- 


CHAP. 
I. 


——_—— strength or force, which hath been the engine by which 


[Heb. xi. 
4.] 
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monies. In propagating this doctrine as they use not 


all other religions have received their growth, so they never — 
endeavour to disturb states or government for or by the 
planting this doctrine, but always preach subjection to the 
powers which are any where established, and without all 
resistance profess, and by their actions demonstrate, them- 
selves obliged to suffer whatsoever their lawful magistrates 
inflict on them, and contend only with their prayers to God, 
that they may live quietly and peaceably under them, having 
still their cross in their hands, and many times on their 
shoulders, to follow Christ. And if this were not sufficient — 
to prevent, or to satisfy the jealousies of heathen princes, ~ 
yet upon that very account it is the greater testimony of — 
the truth of their doctrine, when they that propagate it are 
so far from designing any temporal advantages to themselves, ~ 
which might bribe them to the deposing an untruth, that 
they actually part with their very lives, and consequently 
with all capacity of those possible advantages, and acquire” 
nothing but reproaches, and torments, and death itself: and 
all this without any other imaginable reward or payment 
in commutation or reparation for all this, save only the~ 
future expectation of that for which they yet had no further 
assurance than the truth of that which they thus confessed : — 
nay, yet further, when they have given this costly testi-— 
mony to this truth, God again bears testimony to them, 
and by miracles wrought at their monuments, “ being dead, ~ 
they yet speak.” | 

25. That all this is thus true, is again itself testified, not 
only by records still extant under their hands who wrote the | 
Gospels and the Acts, and by footsteps and remainders of” 
all others’ preaching, wheresoever they taught, but also by 
the like consent of the whole Church, i. e. whole multitudes ~ 
of that age wherein this is pretended to be written and~ 
taught, who being convinced with the truth of what we 
now enquire after, readily gave up their names to the belief 
of it, and to the consequent confession of Christ, though ~ 
the doing it did in like manner cost them very dear, the” 
parting with their espoused customs of living, whethe 
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among the Jewish or Gentile world, their pleasures, ual 
worldly wealth, and oft-times their lives also. 

_ 26. Beyond all this, the success which attended it had so 
much of strangeness in it,—viz., that from such mean and 
simple beginnings and instruments, without any kind of 
power or earthly authority to back it, without one sword 
ever drawn in defence of it, Christianity should soon obtain 
such a victory over the hearts of men in so great a part of 
the world,—that nothing but truth, which hath that over- 
ruling force in it, can be deemed to have been its champion. 

27. Lastly, that these are the writings, those the tradition 
of those eye-witnesses whose they pretend to be, and that they 
were by such shoals, such multitudes of men of all nations 
believed then, and that belief signed by the blood of many, 
by the hazards and adventures of most, by the professed 
non-resistance of all, this is as fully testified to us as any 
matter of fact can be supposed to be, by the concurrent 
testimonies of all of that age which say any thing of it, and 
by a general successive attestation of all intervening ages 
since that time, (the authority) of those writings being never 
contested by any,) i. e. by the same means of probation upon 
which we believe those things which we least doubt of, and 
against which men cannot feign any sound or show of proof, 
save only that testimonies are not demonstrations ; which 
exception will in like manner be in a like or far greater 
force against all other things which we believe most con- 
fidently. 

28. 1 am not willing to leave any possible scruple unsatisfied 
in this matter, and therefore I shall proceed to that other 
bolder objection still behind, that that which is pretended 
to be the voice of God, may not have been such, but some 
delusion of the hearers, or at least the voice of some other, 
and not of God; as the devil in the oracle delivered himself 
by voice: and therefore though it be confessed, that if this 
voice were God’s, it is infallibly creditable, yet there will 
need some certain way of discrimination to assure it was 

j Among the duodoyodueva, the con- 7 Trav mpdtewy Tay "AmoaTéAwy ypaph. 
fessed writings of Scriptures, attested by Euseb. Eccles. Hist., lib. iii. cap. 25. 
all, and not dvriheydueva, contradicted The four Gospels are first to be placed, 


by. any, TaxTéov év mpdérois tHv Gylay and then the story of the Acts of the 
Tay evaryyeAlwv rerpaxtiv, ols érera: . Apostles. 


CHAP. 
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His. To this I answer, that the person whose objectior 


acknowledges a God, but not the God of Israel; or else he 
that acknowledges what the Jew did, the truth of the Old” 
Testament. I shall reply somewhat to each of these. 4 

29. To the former, that if this way of objecting would be of 
force, there could be no way for God to reveal Himself to 
man; veracity would be an empty attribute of God, of no 
signification to us. For it is not imaginable that there 
should be any greater assurance of God’s speaking to men, 
than by the heavens opening, and from thence the Spirit 
of God descending visibly, and lighting on one, and out of 
the clouds a voice delivered: whatsoever else can be im- 
agined or named will not be above this. And if all the 
ways that God can use be not able to give assurance that 
it is God that speaks, what are we the nearer for knowing 


as to this particular, is His omnipotence, if He cannot reveal 
Himself to us in such a way that may be reasonable for us 
to believe to be His, and not some deceiver’s voice ? Nay, in 
this God shall not be able to do so much as any ordinary 


that is present, and doth not stop his ears, shall be able to 
doubt of his speaking. . 
30. To the second sort of objectors I answer, that the ob- 


of belief which we enjoy,) yet among that people of the Jews 
this was very ordinary. God’s law was given to Moses in} 
that manner, and God led that people by a pillar of cloud) 
and fire, which was answerable to this: and in after-times, 
under the second temple, they confess this the only way of 
God’s revealing Himself to them. And therefore in this 
very matter it was allowed and pleaded by some prime men 
of that people, that if the Spirit, or an angel, had spoken 
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to Paul, the resisting him would be a fighting against God ; C HAP. 
and hereupon, they confessed, that they “found no harm [Aste xxiii. 
in him :” that God had thus spoken to him, those men then 9.] 
thought probable, but did not avow the knowing it certainly, 
having no present evidence of the fact, save only the affir- 
mation of Paul himself at that time. But had they had 
evidence of the fact by being present at it,—as they that 
testify the voice to Christ were eye and ear-witnesses of it,— 
they would not then have thought it reasonable to make 
any further question, whether that which they call the voice 
of the Spirit, or an angel, were such or no, and being such, 
whether the resisting what was spoken by it were the fight- 
ing against God. For the testifying therefore of the truth 
of such pretended facts, and indeed to leave no place for 
rational doubt in this matter, there is yet a further answer, 
that the power of miracles, and the gifts of tongues that 
attended these voices and descents of the Holy Ghost from 
heaven, were irrefragable testimonies and evidences of the 
reality of them, and could not be the immediate effects of 
delusions, being such as could not be wrought by the power 
of the devil, nor ever were pretended the effects of his ora- 
cular responses. 

_ 31. Many other ways of discrimination there are by which [Mode of 
the voices of the devil, or delusions magical, might be dis- Paes 
tinguished from divine, as that of concordance with pre- en bs 
dictions acknowledged to have come from God; and such voices.] 
was the voice that was delivered at the descent of the Spirit 
upon Christ, the same that was foretold by the prophet, and 
by him joined with the mention of the descent of God’s 
Spirit upon Him. And to the same belongs also the com- 
pletion of the so many other things in Him, which had 
certainly been foretold of the Messias; which concordance 
with divine truth is most diametrically contrary to delusion. 
And besides, of the miracles which He did, most were to 
_dispossess, and cast out devils, (to restore health, as they 
brought diseases,) who consequently look on Him as, and pro- 

claim Him their enemy: and although this may be thought 
to be done by them for some greater advantage, as the devil 

may suffer one charm to counterwork another, yet could 

they not here be thought to have used those endeavours 
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to raise Christ into that power of destroying them, or tc 
assist their utmost to give Him an authority in the world. 
Indeed the whole doctrine of Christ was so directly contrary” 
to that which had been maintained by the oracles, that it” 
cannot be imagined to proceed from that principle to which 
they pretend. And the story is approved by Plutarch*, (and ~ 
the effect hath made it not improbable, that there was some 
truth in it,) that about Christ’s time a voice was heard on 
the sea, that “the great god Pan was dead,” and a huge | 
bellowing and roaring, as of infernal mourners, followings 
it: and that this was probably the cause, acknowledgedly 
the forerunner of the devil’s silence, and never speaking in. | 
the oracles any more. 

32. As for the manner of the devil’s giving his responses in 
the oracle, it is confessed by all that then lived and knew 
them, that they were delivered constantly by a man, who 
was seen when he did it, and was called the dzo¢zjrns, one 


spired, and so turned enthusiast, which is a far different 
thing from a voice (no man being seen) which came in ¢ 
clap of thunder, with a bright shining cloud from heaven. 
This may reasonably satisfy the importunity of that ob 
jection also. 

33. And so much for the first part of the ground of our 
faith in gross, the testimony on which it is built, which being” 
an infallible word, derived and conveyed to us by the most 
creditable means, and which we have no temptation from 


reason to doubt of, may sure be concluded a rational ground 
of belief. 


CHAP. II. 


A DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE USE OF REASON IN DECIDING 
CONTROVERSIES IN RELIGION. 


1, Havine proceeded thus far for the convincing of the 
gainsayer, it may not be amiss to consider the believer a 
while, and give him the bounds or limits within which reason 


* [Phutareh., de Orac. defectu, tom. ii. p. 419.] 
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is obliged to contain itself in matters of faith, and this even CH AP. 
by the verdict of reason itself. And I shall do it by a brief sara 
ge of this question. 

2. Whether right reason be appointed the judge of contro- [Limits of 
versies. Whether all doubts of all sorts be to be determined ee 
by the dictates of nature, in the heart of every man which faith-] 
hath the use of reason. ‘To this I shall ground my answer 
in these two rules, or postulations. 1. That 

3. The measure of man’s natural power of knowing or 
judging of things is his participating of those things, in some 
degree, with God, in whom they are as in the fountain: 
so that the man may find, and behold them in himself as 
truly, though not as eminently, or in the same degree, as 
they are in God. 

For certainly, if a man, denudate of all experimental, ac- 
quired, revealed knowledge, of all foreign helps, left only to 
himself as a man endued with reason, should be questioned 
in any thing, and supposed able to express his conceptions, 
he would be fain to fetch out every word that he said from 
within him, say only what his own heart could discern within 
himself : otherwise he should be supposed to answer more 
than he had means to come to the knowledge of; the work 
done would be above the proportion of the means to it; the 
conclusion would have more in it than the premises. 

From hence follows this second rule, that 

4. Men are naturally able to judge only of those things 
which by some sure connection depend on those attributes 
of God which are communicated to, and particularly by, 
men, and are the like (as far as the adumbration or tran- 
script is to the exemplar or pattern) for kind, though not 
degree, in man as in God. 
| 5. Now all controversies, i. e. all things subject to judg-{ Whether 
ment, are reducible to two heads, goodness or truth; so that inte ot 
the question now is, whether right reason can infallibly judge good or 
what,is good or bad, true or false. And then to this I an- ies 
swer, first, concerning the first head : 
| 6. For a thing to be good morally (for metaphysical good- 
ness is all one with truth) depends, by sure connection, from 
that eternal justice which is primarily in God, that being the 
rule, as it is the fountain, of all moral goodness in men, or 
\ } 
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things ; every thing being good, more or less, as it more or 
-less partakes of that justice which is in God. 

7. Now this being one of the attributes of God which are 
called communicable, it is truly affirmed, that that justice 
which is in God is the very same in substance communi 
cated to men, though in a lower degree. And therefore it 
follows by the second rule, that man, by the light of nature 
and general impressions, i. e. by a power of seeing what- 
soever is within his sphere, is enabled by God to judge what 
is just, what not, what morally good, what bad. And no 
man judges amiss in these things, but he that hath his judg= 
ment corrupted by some prepossession, or habitual vice, or 
present prevailing temptation, and therefore of moral con 
troversies, i. e. whether a thing naturally, or in itself, be 
good or bad, just or not, right reason is a judge. | 

8. Yet this with this caution or limitation, that it be not 
extended to those things wherein the law of nature hath: 
been elevated higher by any positive law of Christ. For, 
as right reason cannot judge what is lawful in any particular 
kingdom, because what nature hath made lawful, the muni- 
cipal laws of that place may have forbidden and made un- 
lawful, and that right reason cannot take notice of, unless 
it be told so: so in Christ’s kingdom, the Church, when He 
hath forbidden what nature had left free and unforbidden,. 
reason, untaught by Christ, cannot say that that is unlawful, 
yet generally will be found to bear that testimony to Christ, 
that what Christ hath superadded to the law of nature, 
right reason will of its own accord commend as best, 
most laudable and excellent in them that do it; though 
not knowing any precept for it, it will not affirm that it i | 
necessary, so as it cannot be omitted without sin. 

Then concerning the second head, I answer, 

9. That for a thing to be true, i. e. to have a being eithe 
potential or actual, depends partly on God’s power, partly 
on His will. In respect of its potential being, it depends) 
on His power ; in respect of its actual, on His will. | 

10. Now God’s power, though it may in some sense be 
said communicable to the creature, because all ability in t 
creature is a gleam of infinite ability in God, yet is no 
this so communicated as His justice or goodness was said 
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to be. For goodness in the creature is a kind of image CHAP. 
truly resembling the goodness in God, and that a kind of —1! _ 
natural image, as is the face in the glass; not a voluntary 
‘one, which hath its being from the variable will of the arti- 
ficer. But power or ability in the creature is not thus a 
natural image of God’s power, but as a reflection of a thing 
‘which voluntarily and variously casts its beams. Volun- 
tarily, I say, because the dispensing of His power, either in 
‘manner or measure, is a free act of His will; and variously, 
because He doth it, first, unequally; and saeadi: not so 
to any, but that He can, and sometimes doth, withdraw or 
‘suspend it when it is bestowed: so that I cannot say, that 
as that which is just in God to be done, is just to be done 
by the creature, so what is possible to be done by God, is 
possible to be done by the creature. 

11. The reason of the not communicating of God’s power 
to the creature as well as His justice, may be this, because it 
conduced not to the end of the creature’s creation, as the 
other did: for though God intended to make a creature 
truly good and just, yet He did not, truly powerful; power 
indeed being in itself not a virtue, as justice is, nor in itself 
morally good or evil, and therefore not so agreeable to the 
condition of a creature, but rather indeed peculiar to the 
majesty of a creator. 

12. From all this it follows by the said second rule, that man 
is not able to fathom potential truths, because power is not 
the same in substance in God and in the creature, and there- 

‘fore by what is in the creature he is no way enabled to con- 
I 
| 
| 
| 





ceive what is in God, and so consequently to define of any 
‘potential truth ; because, though it may not be wrought by 
any thing that is in the creature, or within his sphere of 
knowledge, yet it may be by God. 

18. All the natural impression or light that in this behalf 
ja rational creature hath, is, that two contradictories cannot be 
true at once; and therefore I think all principles that are 
not thought fit to be proved in any natural science, if they 
be truly so, may easily be resolved into this one, a thing 
cannot at once be and not be. And this natural impression 
\rises not from any observation of the power communicated 
‘to the creature,—for then still it would hold, that though 
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man cannot do contradictories at once, yet God may,—bui 
from a sight that this would be an effect of extreme impo 
tency, more than is conceivable in any creature, and there. 
fore cannot be imputed to God, who is conceived omnipo 
tent; nor consequently to man, unless God should take 
away all degrees of power quite from him, and then h 
should be annihilated. | 

14. Now for actual truths already in being, which are “ci 
either mediately or immediately of God’s will, our reason is 
no further judge of them than as God’s will is communicate¢ 
to us by some images or pictures of it; either substantie 
and real, as, when a thing done is presented to the faculty 
to which it is objicible, there a real image of God’s will is 
impressed in me, (and by that I may judge distinctly,) 
when it is revealed to me either from God, or from anj 
other witness, of which in this matter I am convinced the 
he partakes of God’s veracity, i. e. would not lie to me 
and this may be called an intentional image of rei: wil 
impressed in me. | 

15. Thus may right reason judge of things in chicas eithe 
because it is so really represented to the senses, and that i 
evidence; or because it is either revealed or else attested bj 
God, which reason knows can neither err nor deceive, and thi 
is adherence; or because such a concurrence of testimonie: 
agrees to tell me so as I have no motive or reason to dis 
believe, and this is human faith, (which may reasonab 
take place, until I either see somewhat or receive somewha 
by an higher testimony revealed to the contrary,) which als 
is weaker or stronger, according to the importance of th 
matter, authority of the testifiers, my particular danger 
I be deceived in it, &c. 

Hence the conclusion is, that _ 

16. Right reason is able to judge of all merely moral ob 
jects, whether any thing be good or bad morally; of natura 
objects in matter of fact, whether such a thing be done ¢ 
no, by the help of the means specified, and by discourse 
and analogy from things that we see are done, to judg 
that such another thing is possible. But of supernaturé 
truths, such things as it never discerned in nature, eithe 
in the kind or the like, it cannot judge any further tha 
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thus: either first, that though we cannot do it, yet, for CHAP. 

aught we know, it is possible (nay it hath a being) with oe. ior 

God; or secondly, that God hath affirmed it so, therefore 

I am sure it is; or thirdly, what comes to me from au- 

thority, that I have no reason to suspect, but, on the 

contrary, concurrence of all reasons to be persuaded by it; 

nay, there are some inward characters in the thing itself, 

that make me cast off all jealousy or doubt of such affir- 

mations, and therefore I believe it is so: But generally, 

and in thesi, it is no way judge of these last kind of con- 

_ troversies. 

_ 17. And therefore though God, in moral actions, even in Isa. v. 3; 

Himself, submits and appeals to man’s reason, yet in these ce 

latter He derides all those that go about to judge of them 1 Cor.i.20. 

by reason. And agreeably St. Paul in his preaching the 

gospel, for the proving the truth of Christianity, was fain, 

‘saith Origen!, to use a peculiar way of demonstration, first, 

by comparing of prophecies in the Old Testament concerning 

Christ ; secondly, by miracles: but in practical matters he 

appeals to that which was “ written in every one’s heart.” 
18. To this purpose hath Eulogius an Oration against those !* 

who-think to be able to comprehend the true theology of 

Christians, i.e. Christians’ discourses concerning the persons 

of the Deity, by the wit or reason of man; and Photius™ hath 

approved of that discourse of his, that he doth “ talk of God 

piously and devoutly,” and set “Christian divinity a pitch 
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CHAP. beyond human wisdom, superior to all other artificial ~ 
ee method, or rules of art ".” | 


[The pros 19. In sum, it is observable in the writing of the Scripture, — 
per Pro; that generally in defining these last sorts of truths, God’s ~ 


reason in guthority is set down as the only proof of what is said, — 
this sortof . : : : 
truths,} Without using any other way of arguing, or secular demon- ~ 
stration: all that is indulged to men’s reason being only — 

this; first, to consider whether it be not very equal and 
reasonable to believe God without any other motive or — 

topic of proof, even in those things which are above or | 

beside right reason, nay, against the proposals of corrupt ; : 

and secondly, to search, by what helps soever a reasonable — 

man’s prudence and diligence can suggest, or furnish him © 

with, which is that word of God which contains these reve- — 

lations, which reason tells them they must believe without — 

further reasoning. : 7 

20. But not to suffer myself to believe any thing, though 

revealed by the Scriptures, but what reason otherwise would 

lead me to, is the same that Celsus persuaded the heathens — 

of his side to, against Christ, to follow reason and the” 
rational guide in all the doctrines we receive, all error and | 

deceit being, saith he°, brought into the world by faith ; 

and that they that believed any thing without reason fo | 

it, are like them that delight in jugglers, &c.; and therefore 

he laughs at all those who requiring not reason for what 

they believe, use this phrase, “do not examine but believe 

thy faith shall save thee,” as men that are displeased with 


| 
wisdom, and in love with folly. To all which, Origen, as” 
acute a reasoner as any, opposes nothing but the evidenc eo 
of prophecies, and the word of God for this rule of faith 


Which if it be not simply believed without any philosophical 


= Vide Just. Mart., p. 5,6, A; 8,C; 
9,A. So Just. Mart., p. 375, A; and 
for the ms tovro, p. 379. 
tpémos of the union of Christ’s natures, 
382, B; caphs ereyxos amiorlas 7d was 
mept Ocod Aéyev, 386, B; 387,D; 388, 
A. [Ed. Par. 1636. ] 

° [wera radra mporpéme: em) 7d] 
Ady akorovbodyras Kal AoyiKe Sdnye, 
mapadéxerOar Sé-yuara’ ws wdyTws dmd- 
TNS ywouerns TE wh oftw cvyKxarar be- 
peve riot: [xa €fouowt rods GAdyws 
miorevovTas untpaytprus Kal Teparo- 


So for the’ 


oxdmots, plepas te Kad caBBadios Kab 


Srp tis mposéruxev, ‘Exdrns } &AANS 


Saluovos }) Sapdvov pdopacw* as yap 


éy éxelvois ToAAGKLS MoXOnpol KvOpwrot 
émBalvovres TH idiwrela Trav evetara-— 


rhrov, tryovew avrovs f BobAovTas’ obrw@ 
gnot Kad ev rots xpioriavois ylyveodat 
moi dé Twas unds Bovrouevous d:5dv0 
$ AauBdvew Adyov ep GY morevovet 
xpHo0u TG, | wh ekerafe, GAAA whore 
cov, Kal h mlotis gov odo oce.— Orig. 
Cont. Cels., [lib. i. cap. 9. p. 327.) 
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rational enquiry concerning the things affirmed in it, many c - ef. 
will of necessity still wallow in infidelity after all that God —“*_ 
hath done for the rescuing them out of it, and only a few 

find that by rational search which before they believed by 

simple faith. 


CHAP. III. 


OF THE POWER OF THE AFFECTIONS AND INTERESTS IN MATTERS 
OF FAITH. 


1, Tux belief of Christianity being in the first chapter [Influence 
supposed to be thus sufficiently recommended to the under- aril 
standing, which is a well-natured faculty, and very ready 
to hear reason when it is offered to it: there is but one 
obstruction possible, and, that is from men’s affections or 
interests; and that by two ways of proceeding; first me- 
diately, secondly immediately. 
2. First, they work mediately by the will, and have some- [mediately 
times that unhappy influence upon that, as by their im- way 
portunity to persuade it to interpose before the full repre- 
sentment or proposal of the object, and so to hinder the free 
access of the argument to the understanding. 
3. Thus we see it often in prejudicate and passionate men, 
who are impatient of hearing or considering any thing that 
may dispossess them. And thus we see it sometimes in . 
those of a better temper, who yet being unwilling to lose 
any advantages which they can make use of to maintain 
their present persuasions, are so intent upon their own part 
of the dispute that they do not receive the opposite argu- 
ments with that equal justice of improving them to the 
height with which they are offered, or to which, if it had 
happened that they had undertaken the maintenance of the 
other part, they could have heightened them. This latter, 
being not an effect of so great a distemper, is not so dis- 
‘ernible, to ourselves especially, as the other; but yet is a 

ault, and that of ill consequence, and a deviation from the 

es of distributive justice, which would allow as much of 
ur attention or diligence to the improving of the argu- 

D2 
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ments of the one part as of the other, and express as im- 
partial a kindness to the neighbour as to myself. And in 
all this the will is culpable for being thus, more or less, 
instrumental to the affections. And so it is negatively also, 
whensoever we do not use that industry of search as our 
condition permits, and the importance of the matter re- 
quires of us. 

4. But then, secondly, the affections and interests do them- 
selves immediately, sometimes, perform their own business ; 
they cloud and darken the understanding, and make it less 
capable and receptive of such representations as are made 
to it. 

5. This made Aristotle to affirm, that pleasures are in some 
men corruptive of principles4, i. e. that those common dic 
tates of nature, &c., which are by all unbiassed men naturally — 
consented to as true, and unquestioned, do yet to voluptuous _ 
men (and the same holds in matter of fear, and interest, and 
the other passions, and ill habits also) become matter of 
dispute, whether they be true or not: not because in reason 
any thing can there be offered fit to infuse scruples into a” 
rational man, or to combat with the far greater potency of 
reason on the other side, which denominated them prin- 
ciples ; but because these rational dictates having somewhat 
in them which is contrary to, and irreconcileable with, 
passions and sensitive pleasures, those consequently that 
have indulged to them, and espoused them, as the mos 
desirable things, do, for the enjoying of them, undervalue 
and despise the rational arguments, which would cost them 
so dear, even the parting with their lusts, if they continued 
in that reputation which is due to them. 

6. Hence is it that the more prudent of heathen philoso 
phers have proposed it as the best preparative to the studying 
and search of truth, to have men’s affections and appetites we 
regulated first (though not by reading or studying the book 
and science of morals or ethics, yet) by assuetude and vir- | 
tuous custom", by inartificial precepts and sober education 
&ec., moderating and tempering their passions, and bring: 


a[éort yap h Kaxla ae uch) Gpxiis. xvev wapawvérewy To 00s Hav arevd 
Arist. Eth. Nicom. vi. 5.] vévrwy.—Simplic. in Categ. Arist. 
T did dypdpou cuvebicuod Kad aré- 
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be them to live orthodoxly®, lest having their reason dis- C H AP. 
turbed by passions *, they be not able to pass an exact judg- 11! 
‘ment of things. And without this, say they, it is as impos- 
sible for a man to behold and judge aright of truths, such 
truths as have any thing any way contrary to passions, as 
for aman with sore eyes to behold illustrious splendid ob- 
| jects * without being anointed or cured of their distemper. 
7%. Accordingly it hath been observed in the first ages of [Intempe- 
the Church, that luxurious and intemperate men were of all sedis aa 
others most hardly brought to believe the Christian doctrine suaded of 
of the resurrection of the body and immortality of the soul, antag 
because their carnal joys being so material and gross, and the body. ] 
contrary to what Christ hath taught of an eternal life, and of 
spiritual bodies and bliss, their being so deeply engaged and 
immersed in the former, fortified them pertinaciously against 
all impressions from the latter, and enabled them to hold 
out finally against the belief of those Christian truths, which 
others of more ruly tempers, upon equal reasons, and the 
same representation, did most readily embrace and assent to. 

8. And it is worth our present consideration and enquiry, 
whether they which are now most willing to entertain doubts 
of the truths of Christianity, are either more sharp discern- 
ers of truth than all others that are not, or than themselves 
before they arrived to this pitch of stanchness and scepti- 
cism ; or again, whether they have seriously spent any con- 
siderable time in reviewing their principles, and doing so, 
have sprung any special new arguments which they had not 
considered before, and those of such weight with them, that 
shey will contentedly expose themselves to all the torments 
of hell, the sure reward of an atheistical antichristian life, 
apon the bare probability of those their arguments, (which 
rannot be rationally done by them, unless their pretensions 
igainst Christian religion exceed ours for it in strength of 
sredibility, as far as an eternal hell exceeds those short suf- 


S dp0odotacrinas Civ, Kara Tis 70- U Sstep yap dpbarug Anua@vri, Kat 
“js Gmorehéopara.—Anonym. Schol.in od Kaxabappeve, Ta addpa pwrewe 
Jateg. dev obx oldvre® obtws Kal pox wh 


© Wa uh TeOoAwpévoy bd tev mabGv aperhy KeKTnMEVN, Td Tis dAnbelas 
by Aoyiopdy eXovTes, Tas mepl tav evorrploaca «dddAos.— Hierocl. in 
\ alla kpioeis uh axpiBels pépwmer. ore ad xpvoa rn. [p. 5, ed. Par. 
583. ] 
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ferings of this life, to which Christianity betrays us; or ai 
an eternal state of spiritual bliss in heaven doth surpass thi 
transitory, unsatisfactory, short pleasures of sin in this life 
or whether it be not really their freer indulgence to som 
liberties which Christianity admits not of, (and that mor 
against light, and against the importunity of God’s judg 
ments than before,) or perhaps some change of affairs abroac 
which hath made the practice of Christianity a more incon 
venient costly thing than it was wont to be; most me 
being willing to have the advantage of religion, as long 
there be but few and supportable encumbrances that atten 
it, and after, changing their opinion of it when they have ru 
any hazards by it. | 
9, Which truly is so far from being new or strange, that ; 
was a part of the character that our Christ set upon Him 
self and His doctrine, both in that parable of the “seed the 
fell upon stony ground,” which is supposed to be scorched ¢ 
the rising of the sun upon it, and by that close of his answeé 
to John’s disciples, “ Blessed is he that is not scandalized 
Me,” foretelling them that the most eminent and considerak 
danger to Christian religion is, that they which in prospero 
times are forward professors of it, will, when their religi¢ 
begins to offer them smart, fairly forsake and fall off from i 
10. Thus much hath been premised to this second head @ 
arguments, on purpose to shew the influence that matter 
advantage may have on belief; and that on either side, noi 
only where men’s interests do chance to thwart their pers H 
sions, but also, and as discernibly, when they appear on then 
sides to assist and confirm them, | 
11. For so certainly did the sweetness and well tastedne 
of the manna work as effectually on the faith of some Jew 
make them as willing to adhere to God and Moses, in 0 
position to returning to Egypt, as the new miraculo 
manner of the coming of that down upon them; and t 
milk and honey of Canaan were very good motives, ail 
allectives, and engagements to the faith and obedience 
others. And so in like manner the carnality of the parad 
that Mahomet promised to his disciples hath much advan¢ 
the credit, and facilitated the belief, and disguised the g 
ness and absurdities of the Alcoran. 
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_ 12. And because advantages are not to be disliked because 
‘they are such, but because they pretend and are mistaken 
to be such, when they are not, and by so doing do rob us of 
‘those that are truly so, or that are infinitely weightier and 
‘more considerable; and because that which is really the 
most advantageous is always most rational, most prudent 
for man to choose and pursue and aspire to; therefore it is 
that to the former argument of the reasonableness of the 
‘ground or testimony on which we believe Christian religion 
to be true, I now proceed to the advantages that those that 
embrace it shall reap by it, both because most men’s ob- 
| jections against Christianity are founded in an opinion, that 
it is not an advantageous profession, and would have no 
other quarrel to it if they were satisfied that it were; and 
also because though advantageousness no way contributes 
_ to the making or proving a thing to be true or false, yet it 
doth to the making it more or less worth-believing or em- 
bracing, (for every slight truth is not such,) and so more or 
less fit to be set up in our hearts as our religion. 

18. For, that by religion every man entertains hopes of ac- 
quiring somewhat of benefit to himself, and would not choose 
to enter into those bands if he did not promise himself some 
advantage by it, is a maxim which I shall not think fit to 
prove or confirm in this place. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF THE ADVANTAGES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE GROSS. 


1, TueEreE is nothing therefore after the testifying of the 
truth so proper for this present disquisition, as the con- 
sideration of the advantages of Christian religion, and those 
advanced above all other imaginable advantages of any other 
religion, as much as the credibility of Christian religion is 

above the credibility of any other that pretends against it. 

2. This I am by my premised method obliged to consider 
here, only as true in the gross. And that will be done by 
this one consideration, which hath been enlarged on in other 
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Matt. xxii. 
21; Acts 
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Rom. xiii. ;eth that far more earnestly on the subject, than He doth 
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papers*, that the precepts of Christ, especially His superaddi- 
tions to the former laws of Moses and of nature, are, beyond 
all the contrary vices, or the lower degrees of the same vir- | 
tues, perfectly agreeable to human reason, cultivated, and 
improved, and heightened by philosophy ; so that that shall 
confess those things to be still most commendable and most 
excellent which Christ hath thought fit to command His fol- 
lowers. This might be demonstrated through all particulars : 
but I shall more strictly restrain myself to the advantages of 
a Christian life, by considering it first in order to outward, 
and secondly to inward advantages. | 

3. The outward advantages are again more public, or more 
private. Of the public there is none sure more valuable and 
more fundamental to all other than that of peace; and that 
is so immediately and inseparably annexed to the Christian - 
doctrine, that, would men think fit to be guided by that 
rule, were but Christ’s precepts constantly practised, there 
would be no occasion of distemper or disturbance through 
the world, either between Christian potentates among them- 
selves, or betwixt any Christian prince and the reais of { 
his own kingdom. 

4, First, in what state or condition soever a man is placed 
in any nation, be he king or subject, this commands him 
most strictly therein to abide with God; every man to 
content. himself with his present portion, whether it be of | 
sovereignty or of inferior estate under subjection. Then 
secondly, wheresoever the supremacy of power is placed by 
the laws of any kingdom, there Christ requires subjection 
and non-resistance in all subjects; and both by Himself, 
and in the writings of His disciples, repeateth and impress- 


the duty of protection on the supreme; and where they 
conjoin them both, there they begin constantly with that) 
of subjection in the inferior, as being of more universal con- 
cernment to the peace and preservation of the whole, and 
as that which earns the superior’s performing of his duty, as, 
a due reward to their obedience. Thirdly, Christ prohibits | 
self-love, thinking highly of oneself, all covetousness, am- 
bition, animosities, revenge, doing or returning of injuries, 
* Second Sermon on Matt. xi. 30. [vol. iv. p. 477. ] 
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| whisperings, backbitings, distrusts and jealousies, all scru- CHAP. 
| pulous preventions of remote possible dangers: and fourthly, if 
He commands doing as we would be done to, blessing of 
| enemies, contempt of the world, not valuing any thing which 
is most tempting in it, and, above all things, pursuing of 
peace with all men, in the greatest extent imaginable, as 
/much as in them lies, and wherever it is possible, even over [ Rom. xii. 
‘the whole world. And fifthly, the precepts delivered by gs, 
Christ, plain and intelligible to all, as they are a standard 
by which every man is to measure his own actions, so are 

they also to examine others, and consequently they will 
\fortify against seducers and sly disturbers of a people’s 

| peace, if, according to Christ’s direction, we try them by 

their fruits, and reject and stop our ears against all those 

whose doctrines bring not exact concordance to Christian 
practice along with them. And where these precepts are 

put in practice, what possible inlet is there left for disturb- 

ance or sedition to enter ? 

5. After peace, plenty is the most desirable public good, [and 
and that is hardly separable from the former ; but besides the P!°"'Y-] 
contributions which all the fomenters of peace have made 
toward plenty also, Christian religion hath peculiar ways of 
ascertaining any people of that, if its laws be embraced and 
practised. For, first, Christ commands labour, and industry, 

and diligence, banishes the idle, as a “disorderly walker’,” 2 Thess. 
‘disbands him as soon as he appears to be such. Secondly, nities 
He makes the rich man His almoner, or steward to distribute 
‘to every man’s wants as he is able: and as He blesses his 
liberality and renders it the most probable course to make 
him rich, so He convinces him, that gathering and hoarding 
up wealth is the meanest, and withal the most disadvan- 
tageous folly, and that the only real commodity in riches is 
the joy and happiness of relieving others, and the enhancing 
‘of their future reward by so doing. Thirdly, He forbids 
lrapines, defraudings, gaining to ourselves by any other 
‘man’s losses. And fourthly, by putting the wealth of the 
‘sworld in a channel, to descend from superiors to inferiors, 

m him that hath to him that hath not, from the part that 
) is filled to that other that is emptied, He makes a certain 
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__-":__ fifthly, He hath taught men, that all the good of plenty, is t 
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provision for every part of the body. And beyond all this 


be enjoyed in a competence or a sufficience, and that the 
is only more trouble, and more charge, and more fears, an 
more temptations annexed to any greater abundance. / 
sixthly, He hath given all His faithful servants assurance 
that He that hath the disposing of all, and knows what they 
have need of, will never so destitute them that they shal 
want these necessary things. And when plenty is th 
interpreted, and these provisions made for it, there will h 
little possibility that any people that live according to thes 
rules shall fail of that certain benefit of them. 

6. Then for the private outward advantages to every Chris 


two sorts; first, those that have an universal mfluenc 
on the comfortableness and cheerfulness of the whole life 
without which neither health nor wealth, nor any particula 
advantage will have any taste or relish in them ; secondly; 
those particulars of health, &. Of the first sort, I shall 
confident to prefer the observance of one Christian precep 
attending to a man’s particular calling, which as it is th 
strict duty of every Christian of what rank or quality soevery 
so is it that which sweetens the whole life to him that live 
orderly according to that rule. It is certain that assuetuc 
and custom hath a moral efficacy in it to make every thing 
pleasant that is accustomed, (were it not upon that score, 
is not imaginable that some sins to some men, which hay 
natural aversions to them, should ever be taught to go dow 
so smoothly.) By this means, business and bodily labot 
itself, which at the distance seems most uneasy, to those thé 
have been brought up in it proves most pleasant and deligh 
ful. To such an one, idleness and want of employment 
really the most uneasy affliction of his life. 

7. And for him that is not brought up to either of these, y 
we see by experience, and are able to give the reason of it} 
from the active temper both of the body and mind of mz 
that there is no such constant torment as the not knowit 
what to do with his time, the having his hours lie upon h 
hands; for the removing of which, most of the vain or sin 
mixtures of our lives are sought out as cures or divertisi 
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‘ments, and having no real pleasantness in them, do yet imitate CH AP. 
‘some, by ridding us of the contrary uneasiness, the burden of LY: 
‘that idle time, which is made more supportable by such 
varieties. Thus hath that uncharitable and very mean quality 
of censuring and backbiting and deriding of others become 
so frequent and fashionable in the world ;—so insepar- 
able from all our conversations, the only modern good com- 
pany, as it is called,—only because many persons have no 
other employment for their time but that of talking; and of 
that sort this is the most obvious to those who have neither 
zeal enough to their own good, nor so much of friendship to 
those with whom they converse, as to make the faults of one 
another, in order to the reforming or fortifying one another, 
the subject of their discourse. To this and all other sins and 
vanities of this nature, this duty of attending the calling is a 
certain antidote or cure, the advantages of which cannot be 
“more eminently exemplified than among those men who by 
mistake are conceived to have no obligation or calling upon 
them, I mean those of the nobility and gentry in a kingdom. 
I shall enlarge on this instance a little. 
8. The calling of those that are not born to estates or pos- [such as 
sessions is generally acknowledged to be somewhat of labour ee 
or industry for the acquiring of wealth; and to them may ing.] 
reasonably be confined that part of Adam’s curse (which 
is yet sweetened to Christians by Christ) that “in the sweat [Gen. iii. 
of their brows they shall eat their bread.” But then those es 
that have ample possessions left them, sufficient for them- 
selves and family, and much more, and besides, a perpetuity 
of that to their families for ever, are certainly under no such 
obligation to labour, to increase so fair an heap, or to spend 
that precious time and sweat and industry on the bringing 
more water into the ocean, or indeed more weight into that 
burden of wealth which lies already an encumbrance, more 
commonly than a real advantage, on their shoulders. Their 
calling therefore, without question, consists in the scattering, 
not increasing, in the discreet, charitable distribution of that 
| yearly revenue which is committed to their stewarding, i. e. in 
the using that wealth to the richest advantages they are able, 
‘to the service of God. Such is the spending their time as 
citizens not of one city, but of the world, enquiring what 
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. is the duty of mankind, and how they may serve God cheer- 


—-—— fully in those precepts of Christ which are of the greatest 


{Particular 
external 
advan- 
tages, such 
as health, | 


perfection, observing the wonderful things of God’s law, and 
the harmony which those notes of discord make, which to 
the unskilful or untunable ear are so harsh. This and 
much more in reference to God: and then in order to men, 
the well ordering of that part of the commonwealth wherein 
they are employed, the relieving of those that want, the 
attracting inferiors by exhortation, admonition, correption, 
(but especially by exemplary acts of all piety,) to the prac- 
tice of Christianity, and, as much as in them lies, bring- 
ing virtue into countenance and reputation, into fashion and 
credit in the world. 

9. That wealth and eminency of place are very proper in- 
struments toward this end, will not be needful to be demon- 
strated here; all that is seasonable will be, to consider what 
a treasure of joy and sweetness would come in to every such 
person in a kingdom by a constant cheerful attendance on 
the severals of this calling, every one of them infinitely more 
proportionable to the appetites of a generous ingenuous mind 
than any thing else which his ambition could suggest to him,— 
nothing vulgar or mean in it,—and, beside all the particular 
delights in every act of each, the great transcendent comfort 
of having satisfied conscience, the not having lived an un- 
profitable burden of the earth, the having in some measure 
performed the task for which he came into the world, would 
be to him that comes to reap them unspeakable ravishments, 
though at the distance perhaps, the sensual designer discerns 
not such excellencies in them. 

10. Next are the several particular external advantages, 
as they are the desired portion of every individual man, 
which, beyond all other prudential methods imaginable, 
obedience to Christ’s precepts provides for us. Of this sort 


first, the health of the body, the foundation of all other 


outward comforts, cannot better be preserved from diseases, 
than by strict rules of constant temperance and sobriety, 
and of fasting and abstinence sometimes, of continence or 


conjugal chastity, of active and industrious pursuit of the 
business of the calling; nor can it better be secured from 
wounds and maims and violent deaths, than by mildness, 
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and quietness, and sobriety, and bearing of injuries; all CHAP. 

which are the special charges of Christian religion. bak 

_ 11. The very same practices, besides these proprieties of 

advantage to the health, and ease, and strength of the body, 

have in them a far greater delight and pleasure and grateful- 

ness to the senses than any of the unchristian contraries. 

‘No pleasure in eating and drinking lke that in the tem- 

perate feeding on the plainest, wholesomest diet ; and so in 

the rest. 

| 12. For reputation, another special outward advantage, it [and repu- 
is clear, that besides that Christian religion teaches every pene 
man to “think better of others than himself,” forbids judging [Phil.ii.3.] 
lana reproaching and backbiting, and so most certainly pre- 

serves that jewel entire to every man; the practice of Chris- 

tian virtues commands esteem and value even from those 

which least exercise them themselves. The proud man can- 

not choose but reverence the meek, the debauched man 

the temperate, the greatest self-seeker him that most divests 

himself of all his self-interests. There are not three things 

in the world which so certainly bring a good reputation 

along with them, as charity, and humility, and constancy ; and 

these-three are the prime commands of Christian religion. 

13. After the outward, I proceed to the inward advantages, [Inward 
the advantages of the soul; and those either of this life at ofthe sock 

_ the present, or in order to sank bate life. 

|. 14, The Christian precepts tend evidently to the bettering [by purg- 
of the soul in this life: first, by purging. The heathen phi-‘"! 

_ losophers, Porphyry, and divers others, especially the Pytha- 
goreans, were much concerned in the pollutions of the soul 
which they discerned, and beyond all things in the world 

E and endeavoured the purging them out, sought to 





, magic and sorcery to that end, but terribly mistook in that 
ay to it. Our Christ hath done this, by the grace and 
octrine of repentance, as far as is necessary for an inferior 
state ; and so, is foretold by the old prophets under the 
| tyle of “the desire of all nations,’ and “the expectation [Haggai ii. 
4 f the gentiles,” as He that brought with Him, in His pre- xin. 10.) 
pts and in His graces, a full satisfaction to all the gasp- 
gs and thirsts of the most rational and earnest appetites 


i 
bout us. 

1 

| 
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CHAP. 15. Secondly, by cultivating it with all useful knowledg 
i crs and true wisdom. For such, by the oracles’ own confession 
ling. 3 is practical knowledge; and of that kind all the philosopher 
that ever were never ascended to so high pitches as Christ’ 
one sermon in the mount hath done. 
es ‘ees 16. Thirdly, by satisfying it, allowing it here those enjoy 
; ments which of all others a rational soul is pleased with 
1. The pleasures of friendship, or profitable conversation 
admonishing and instructing one another. 2. The pleasure 
and special ravishment of relieving and refreshing those tha 
want, of making a poor man happy. 3. The pleasure of con 
tentment, and desiring nothing but what we enjoy. 4. The 
pleasure of victories, in resisting and overcoming temptation 
oave xii. of all sorts, but especially of “overcoming evil with good.” 
And whenever there is any unpleasant mixture, then 5. The 
pleasure of a difficult obedience, thereby to approve our lov 
and zeal to Him who hath given Himself for us. 
Ey 17. And fourthly,-by daily rewarding of it: 1. By the 
warding. ] : : : 
comforts and joyous reflections of a good conscience, as tha 
is set off by the contrary hell and torments of a bad. 2. By 
the several eases that the several Christian virtues give men 
here: the ease of patience, contrary to the uneasiness o 
rage; the ease of contempt of the world, contrary to the 
perpetual drudgery and toils of the worldling; the ease a 
the continent man, contrary to the flames and disquiets of 
the libidinous. 8. By the present experience of God’s loving- 
kindness here, in answering of those prayers which are usefu 
for us, in denying those which would be hurtful, in restrain 
ing us sometimes, in exciting us at other times, in speaking 
peace to our souls, &c. 4. By conversing with God by medi- 
tation, by thanksgiving, singing hosannahs and hallelujahs 
to Him, the most joyous employment in the world. Nay 
[2 - vi. by a perpetual cheerfulness, “ rejoicing always ;” which, as 
it would be another man’s reward, so is it the duty of ¢ 
Christian. 5. By the expectations of a reward in another 
life; which, though future," is yet by the benefit of two 
Christian virtues, faith and hope, forestalled, and antici 
pated, and made present to us. And all these, if there were 
not infinitely more, were sure advantages enough to enter- 
tain a short life of fifty or threescore years, and secure i 
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from being wearisome to a Christian, or from needing those 
sinful, shameful, unworthy divertisements that all other sorts 
of men, on purpose that their time may not lie upon their 
ands, are fain to seek out unto themselves. 

18. Lastly, the advantages which a Christian reaps by 
Christ are in order to another life. And those I shall best 
‘represent to you by shewing these two things. 1. The 
jwaluableness of the reward promised by Christ, and aspired 
to by Christians, infinitely above all other rewards that any 
jother religion pretends to bestow upon men. 2. The at- 
‘tainableness of that reward, and the blame that will light on 
jnone but ourselves (so that we shall be bound to acknow- 
ledge ourselves most stupidly wretchless and irrational) if 
we do not attain to it. 

| 19. For the former, the valuableness of the Christian’s 
‘future reward, infinitely above the wages of any other reli- 
gion, that will appear, 1. by the immateriality, and 2. by the 
eternity of it. Both these it is defined to be, by Christ ; and 
{by being so, is concluded to be an eternal, infinitely blissful 
)state. And that Christ said true in that, need not again be 
iproved, God Himself having been proved to bear Him wit- 
iness, that all that He said is true. The immateriality of 
(this reward demonstrates it agreeable and proportioned to 
{the nobler part of us, the upper or rational soul: all other 
| grosser pleasures, the Mahometans’ enjoying of women, and 
-the Jews’ long life in a Canaan, being gratifications to the 
ha parts of us, our senses or bodies, and to those too in 





‘their vilest state, as they are natural, not as they shall be 
:spiritual, and equal to angelical bodies. 

‘| 20. Having said this, I need not add the shamefulness and 
 amptiness and unsatisfactoriness of all bodily pleasures, pro- 
| peeding partly from the covetous ungrateful condition of that 
)dasest part of us, as the heathens have styled the body, 
ipartly from the great meanness and poorness and baseness 
iipf all bodily contents,—so unworthy to be the ambitions, or 
(any thing but the servants and attendants of the reasonable 
joul,—and the instant satieties and irksomenesses that they 
always are attended with, such as nothing could make any 
7 ere man place any considerable value upon them, were not 
ie either cheated into it, at the distance, by the false glosses 
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‘reward 
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of other 
rewards. | 


CHAP. that other men put upon them, and by seeing what hazards 
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[It is never 
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are willingly run in pursuit of them; or were he not early 
engaged in an habitual -indulgence to them, which makes 
that difficult to part with which he hath enjoyed so long, and 
consequently which imitates some pleasure, and is mistaken 
for it, by the contrary painfulness of giving it over. : 

21. Whereas on the other side the immaterial, spiritual, 
more sublime satisfactions to the pure indefatigable spirit, 
the rational immortal soul within us, as they cannot be liabl e| 
to those basenesses and emptinesses, so neither are they in 
danger of those satieties ; and by satisfying and blessing that 
part of us which is infinitely most excellent in our natures, 
must of themselves necessarily be concluded most superla- 
tively excellent, and deserve, as such, to be infinitely pre- 
ferred and most valued by us. 4 

22. Having said this one thing of the immateriality of the 
Christian’s future reward, and agreeableness to that part 
about us which alone is worth providing for,—the happimesses 
of the other inferior parts being consequent to and included 
in this, and a provision withal being, by the wisdom of our: 
God, made for them that they shall no longer desire or want 
those enjoyments, which is perfectly the same, if not with 
some advantage better than if they had them,—it is not pos- 
sible any further improvement or accession should be made 
to this reward, but only by the perpetuating of it. | 

23. And this is that other part of Christ’s promise, that 
the bliss which He thus bestows shall in respect of its own 
plenitude never be exhausted or diminished; nor again, 
through the repentance of the donor or the envy of any 
other, ever be withdrawn or forced from us. | 

24, And this is a great enhancement and evidence of the 
rationalness of our religion, how severe soever Christ’s com 
mands or how rigid His exactings are supposed to be, ot 
what sharpness soever we here are forced or permitted te 
endure in approving our obedience to Him. If there be 
any difficulty in the obedience, or ungratefulness in the suf 
ferings of a Christian’s life, yet the abundant recompence of 
the present advantages, and, after those, of the soul-ravishs 
ing unspeakable bliss,—infinitely above the weight of thel 
hardest or roughest part of Christ’s task of performances, 
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Le 


and above the proportion of the sourest portion that any cHAP. 
‘pious man tastes in the afflictions of this life,—were they —V- 
‘supposed to be of the same equal duration, would make our | 
hopes and patience and perseverance perfectly rational, ac- 
cording to the balances with which indifferent men weigh, 

or husbandmen labour, or merchants traffic here on earth. 
| 25. But when to every minute of a pleasant, not painful 
obedience, to every mite of pressure (which God that sends 
| gives strength also to bear cheerfully, makes matter not of 
patience, but victory and rejoicing to us) there is most im- | 
| mutably ascertained to us by Christ an “ eternal” (ETERNAL) [2 Cor. iv. 
| “weight of glory,” how impossible is it that those few sour !”'! 
| drops of so short transitory obedience and patience, should 
not be drowned and lost in that vast ocean, whereunto within 
a while they shall be really, and at the instant, by faith and 
hope, they are, in effect and by equivalence, poured out. 

26, If there be any thing now left disputable in this 
matter, it must be, whether it will not be justly deemed ir- 
rational that God should so over-heap His measure, so over- 
proportion His wages to us, reward that so gloriously, which, 
if there were never a heaven hereafter, were at the present, 
eward sufficient to itself, and infinitely preferable before 
he condition of any other man’s life. But the advantage 
f that being on our side, we shall have little reason to 
ispute or complain of it. 

27. The only thing imaginable to be replied will be, that [Notice of 
(Christ’s inflictions are as immaterial and as eternal as His ire 
rewards; and the reason not presently discernible, why our tion of 
short, empty, nauseated pleasures, the sins of a short life, uaa 
nd the joys of those sins far shorter than the shortest life, ment] 
ould be punished so sadly and so eternally. This scruple 

f the atheist hath been searched to the bottom, and an- 

swered in other papers’; and the brief of it is this ; that the 

Phoice being referred to us to take of the two which we best 

: ike, eternal death set before us on the one hand, to make 

ternal life the more infinitely reasonable for us to choose, 

pn the other hand; and the eternal hell, whensoever we fall 

ito it, being perfectly our own act, neither forced on us by 

ny absolute decree of God’s, nor irresistible temptation of 


* Pract, Catech., lib. v. sect. 4. [p. 336.] 
_ HAMMOND, E 
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way or course, to the rescuing and saving of us. 
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the devil, nor our own flesh, but as truly our wish and 
choice, and made purchase, nay, much more truly and pro 
perly than eternal heaven is (when our obedience is first so 
wrought by God’s grace, and yet after that so abundantly 
rewarded by the donor:) it is certain that if there be any 
thing irrational, it is in us unkind and perverse creatures, 
(so obstinately to choose what God so passionately warns us 
to take heed of, so wilfully to die, when God swears He wills 
not our death,) and not in Him, that hath done all that is 
imaginable to be done to reasonable creatures, here in their 


28. And so this hath by the way demonstrated also the 
attainableness of that reward, and the no kind of fault of 
God’s,—He hath sent His prophets, His Son, His Spirit, His 
ministers, His mercies, His judgments, all sorts, and nev 
methods of working deliverances and salvations for us, anc 
all slaughtered, and crucified, and grieved, and abused by us 
—but all merely of ourselves, if through our irrational prides 
or sloths we do not attain to it. I shall not need there 
fore further to enlarge on that, especially having* elsewher 
abundantly demonstrated the truth of it. | 


CHAP. V. 


THE EXCEPTIONS AGAINST SOME PARTICULARS IN CHRISTIAN RELIGION 5 
AND 1. GOD’S DISPOSITIONS OF PROVIDENCE. 


1. Ir now remains that I proceed from the gross to th 
retail, from the general to the particular view and considers 
tion of those particular branches of Christian religion, whic 
seem to men at this time to be least supported with reasor 
And they will be of two sorts, either concerning God’s pre 
vidence, or concerning God’s commands now under the gos 
pel. The first concerns His wisdom in dispensing the thing 
of the world among men; the second His choice of dutie 
wherein to exercise us. 

2. For the first of these, it will briefly be reduced to th 
question, whether it can be deemed rational that injustic 

a Pract. Catech., lib. i. sect. 1. [p. 5.] 
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should prosper, and patience never be relieved or rewarded CHAP. 
in this life ; as it is every where taught to be the method of fe, ABR 
God, and is most eminently exemplified on Christ Himself 
in His own person in the gospel. 
_ 8. Where first, if the question were, whether injustice could een 
| be really favoured by God, or by Him so approved and en- lan sar 
_ couraged as to be thought worthy of any the least reward, patie 
| shone but of a cup of cold water, by Him: or, as consenta- 
neous to that, whether injustice by going unpunished here, 
| and by being triumphant in this world, might be thence con- 
eluded to be an act either of sanctity or of innocence, owned 
and commended and justified by God by its thus prospering ; 
I should then, I confess, acknowledge this to be irrational, 
and not plead or undertake to be the advocate of that reli- 
gion which should teach one such doctrine as this. 
4. For this were to make a God, who by being such is [God’s 

supposed to be of an immutable will and justice, to become Poems" 


of injustice 
-inconstant and contradictory to Himself, to forbid oppression 1°t the 


as contrary to His will, and yet, without making any change * aa: 
in the matter,—without withdrawing what He hath given 

to one, and disposing it to another, as in the case of the 
Egyptians’ jewels and the Canaanites’ land,—to reward it as [Exod. xi. 
pp eable to His will; to pronounce that no “ covetous per- a rng 
son,” without repentance, “shall inherit the kingdom of ! se vi. 
heaven,” and yet to give the covetous, besides an infallible 1 
title to the kingdom of God, continued to him as a special 

saint of His, the addition of all the blessings of this life. In 

a word, this were the same irrational thing as to affirm that 

thief which prospered in his assault and actually robbed the 
traveller, and perhaps killed him too, to be by that means 
turned honest man, and that nothing but miscarrying in his 
attempt could denominate or demonstrate him a thief; that 

no sin were any longer a sin if it were once acted, no op- 
pression any longer oppression if it were permitted to come 

to its fulness ; that every the foulest violence, as soon as it 

‘were come to the height, bearing down all the resistances of 
divine and human laws and force, did then presently cease 

to be violence, and by being the lowest fiend in hell, com- 

mence ipso facto the most rewardable saint. And therefore 

he only religion that hath been known in the world to 

E2 
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to this, that the great fundamental history upon which all 
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maintain and countenance this, that of the Turk or Maho- 
metan, I profess to believe absolutely irrational. 
5. But for Christianity, that is so distinctly contrary — 


our religion at once is built, is the most lively example and 
doctrine of the contrary. For when Christ Himself was 
delivered up into the power of wicked men, and by them 
arraigned and reviled and crucified, not only the disciples 
which were His constant attendants, but His army of myriads 
of angels that were always at His command, doing nothing 
toward His release, when this consultation of the Sanhedrim — 
became successful, and obtained the desired event against 
Him,—the highest and most prosperous oppression of the 
greatest innocence and virtue,—then, though there were more 
circumstances which might affix this on God His Father, 
and seem to draw Him into partaking in it, than we find 
recorded of any or all other sinful actions,—as that God’s 
hand and counsel did fore-determine this to be done; that 
God foretold it by all His prophets, and from the certainty 
that they could not lie, doth, when it is done, conclude that 
Christ “ought thus to suffer:” that they that did it, even the © 
chief rulers of them, had the excuse of some ignorance, until _ 
God’s raismg Him from the dead dispelled this mist from 
before their eyes ; that what God had thus foretold and pre- 
determined, viz., that Christ should suffer, He had thus. 
fulfilled, that He that suffered voluntarily laid down His ~ 
life, and by a speedy taking it up again was freed from the © 
saddest part of death, the remaining under the power of it, 
nay, was in the issue so far from being the worse for suffer- 
ing, that besides the glorious advantages that came to His 
disciples and children by it, He Himself was in that human 
nature of His highly rewarded and exalted for this His suf-_ 
fering ; though, I say, all these circumstances concurred to 
make the injury less, the crime more excusable, and altoge- 
ther more fit and more honourable to be charged upon God, | 
and so to turn it from the crime of murder to the virtue of | 
obedience to God’s will and charity and benefaction to man- | 
kind, and even to Him that suffered,—yet this one act of the | 
Jews, their doing against the express command and will of 
God, that thing which yet was by God ‘determined to be | 
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done», their crucifying an innocent person, that desired 
_ nothing but their amendment, their committing that act 
which by God was forbidden under the commandment of 


murder, is thought fit by that God whom the Christians wor- 
ship to be punished most prodigiously and exemplarily, that 
ever any sin of the deepest dye and the most mischievous 


_ effects was ever punished, even with the utter desolation of 
_. the whole nation, and all the prodigies that have been read 
of, the greatest pomp of aggravating circumstances, the call- 


ing heaven and earth together, to make the execution of 
these crucifiers the more solemn and remarkable. So far 
is Christianity from owning any such irrational doctrine 


» as this. 


6. But this being thus disclaimed, and the doctrine which 
is acknowledged to be Christian being cleared to be only this, 
that in God’s dispensation and providence, and governing of 
the world under the gospel, it is not unusual for injustice to 
prosper, and patience and innocence never to be relieved or 
rewarded in this life; this I shall now assume on me to clear 
to be perfectly reasonable ; and it shall be by thus taking it 
asunder. 

7. First, that wicked men should be permitted to be 
wicked, when all fair rationable means have successlessly 
been used to bring them to repentance, to restrain them 
from waxing worse and worse; that they that will not mend 
by all the probablest and most effectual means, should at 


| last be left to themselves and become incorrigible ; that God 


should not proceed from persuasion to violence, and force 
them to be good,—contrary to the nature of man in this his 
state of proficiency, who was created with a will or freedom 


| of doing evil if he pleased, and contrary to the nature of free 
and rewardable goodness, which if compelled ceaseth to be 


such,—who will not be restrained from evil without force p 
this will never be deemed irrational in God, who hath 
another tribunal to arraign and punish those who will not 
submit to exhortation and discipline here: but on the con- 
trary, it will very ill become the servant of God, for his own 
ease and security, to wish the disturbance of that method of 
God with mankind, to expect that man, which when he was 


» mpowpioe yevér Oa. 
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CHAP. in innocence was created with a liberty to choose the evil, 
__Y- _ should now, amidst the briars and thorns, after the provoca- ~ 
tions of a long vicious life, have such shackles laid on him, ~ 


as that he should not be able to break God’s bands and © 


laws; and all this only that the good man may be pro- i 

tected, who, if he be not, knows that it is far more for his — 
advantage than if he were. | 

[Itis more 8. Secondly, that they which are wicked sail have cast off — 
as all restraints of divine and human laws, which break through ~ 
oT all the ties and securities that promises and oaths can lay 4 
prosper- upon them—the greatest protection for innocents that any 
one] religion or law hath ever provided for them—should by these ~ 
advantages above other men, be able to overreach’ and de- 

fraud others ; and by this means having acquired a power of ; 
hurting, should, when they have it, make use of this power i 

to do what is most agreeable to their lusts and interests to — 

do; this again hath nothing in it strange or irrational: it 1s 

far more strange that it is not always thus, that (wicked men — 
allowing themselves all the liberty, and being by their very — 

sins furnished with all armour and instruments to work their © 

wills; and all innocent men, that resolve to continue such, — 

being by this means disarmed and naked before them), ~ 

the wicked should not get the whole world into their pos- | 
sessions. : 

9. This certainly were to be expected, and by this means all 

that have wicked inclinations would in any human likelihood — 

be encouraged to act the height of their power of hurting, ~ 

were there not a peculiar hedge of providence to defend the 4 

meek, without any of their own considerable contributions 

toward it, to guard them wonderfully in the open field with- c | 

out any visible means of doing it. And if this shall other- 7 

wise happen at some one time, perhaps but once in many — 

ages, and that for some very great end, in God’s wisdom © 

more considerable to the godlike government of the whole | 

world than the miraculous rescuing of a few meek innocents” 

from a. short oppression in earthly things which are not | 

worth the possessing could be deemed to be; there is sure ; 

no great wonder in this, nothing irrational in the sometimes — 
permitting of it. 


10. He that were secured in his inheritance in a quiet — 
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kingdom as long as any man enjoyed his own, as majesty C BPR: 


were permitted on the throne, or law and justice on the 
bench, would never desire a fairer conveyance, or a longer 
lease of the most valued possessions of this life: and this 
security remains to the meek man, though once in many 
ages it may have happened not to prove good unto him. 

11. And as there hath been nothing strange or irrational [ 


Neither 


on the part of the wicked oppressor that prospers: so pre thing 


next, on the part of the patient or sufferer that smarts peg vee 


under him, there will appear to be as little. Fs 


ntheinno- | 
ent suffer- 


12. For first, absolute innocence is a thing which, save in ing. | 


the person of Christ, hath never been met with in man or 
woman on the earth; and therefore he that is guilty of no 
fault in one particular, may yet be culpable and punishable 
in many others: he that is legally possessed of an estate, and 
hath done nothing to forfeit it in law, may yet have sinned 
against God, and so have punishments due to him from that 
eternal justice; which if they fall upon his body or estate in 
this world, there is nothing irrational in that ; but especially 
if so light a discipline may pass for all the revenge, and, 
through the sufferings of Christ and interposition of mercy, 
avert: all future punishment, and be accepted in commu- 
tation for the torments of another judicature, this sure is all 
the charity and bounty in the world, that may be admired, 
but not complained of as unreasonable. 

13. Secondly ; that those that for their other faults might [ 
justly be punished, should have this punishment inflicted on ;, 


They suf- 


fer at the 


ands of 


them by those which themselves are wicked, and are actually the wicked 


such in thus afflicting them, if this seem to have any thing , 


y the ne- 
essity of 


unreasonable in it, it will soon be answered by the necessity ‘he case-] 


of the matter, which makes it impossible for any but wicked 
|men to be employed in it. The Israelites were once used to 
root out the nations, but that by an infallible commission 
|from God the supreme lawgiver, (and whose will once being 
|made known overrules all former laws,) and the universal 
jowner and disposer of all the world and the possessions 
|thereof. And by this commission, this became to them not 
| only lawful, but necessary, an act not only of justice, but of 
jobedience. And so upon the like commission the Levites’ 
| killing their brethren was an act of sanctity, a consecrating 
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themselves unto the Lord; those bloody sacrifices were in a 
manner the ceremonies of their consecration to their priests’ 
office. But then, first, all this depended upon the infallible | 
validity of their commission, which had it been falsely pre- 
tended by them, or had they not been ascertained that it came 

from God, their actions had been as ungodly and murderous. 
as Abraham’s sacrificing his son must have been deemed 
without the like commission: And secondly, this commis-_ 
sion was by no means to be enlarged to any other, but those 
particular subjects or matters to which it was given. The Jews 
might not at that time have destroyed or invaded any other 
nation upon the face of the earth, nor might the Levites at — 
any other time have killed their brethren on strength of that 
command; much less may any other people of any other ~ 
nation, on strength of that example. And so now that such — 
commissions are out-dated, when all is left by God in the 
hands of standing laws, in opposition to new revelations, and ~ 
consequently, when that which is most just for me to suffer, : 
or God to permit, (or by prospering in him to inflict on me,) 
is most injurious in him that doth it, were it not perfect fury, ~ 
much above the pitch of irrational, to demand that God’s © 
dearest children should act as the vilest men? to require 
such explicit contradictions, that none but godly men should © 
be permitted to oppress, to kill, to commit sacrilege, to lay ~ 
waste, and to destroy, to break all those commandments of © 
God, which he that doth, ipso facto ceaseth to be godly? 
If there be any wickedness to be done in a city, shall the 7 
righteous be the only men to do it ? this were worth wonder- 7 
ing at indeed. “Search the Scriptures,” saith Clemens, an | 
apostolical writer, (the same who is mentioned by St. Paul, | | 
Phil. iv. 3.) “and you shall never find the righteous cast out © 
of their dignities by pious men®.” But for the wicked, whose _ 
trade it is, whose joy of heart to be thus for ever occupied, 
he is in his element, he needs no call or incitation to do it. | 
The turning him out of that office, and employing any body ~ 
else, were the greatest unkindness to him; as the casting — 
the devils out from tormenting the man, was by them looked | 
on as “the destroying them before their time ;” whereas the | 


© .ob [yap] eiphoete dixalovs awoBeBAnuévouvs amd dalov &vdpwv.—Tpist. ad j 
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angel of light would have looked upon it as a degree of hell, 
had he been sent in on that errand to torment him. 

_ 14. Thirdly; beside the perfect reasonableness of having 
offenders punished temporally here, which were reasonable, 
if it were for ever in another world, there is a second, 
not only justice, but mercy, in such sufferings on whom- 
soever they fall. They are admonitions, and doctrines, and 
spiritual medicines, disciplines of the soul, to awake us out 
of secure, and stop us in wilful, sinning; and are by God 
on purpose made use of to that end, when prosperity hath 
been long used and experimented to have no such auspicious 
influences in it, to be proper to feed and foment, very im- 
proper to starve and subdue enormities. And if the phy- 
sician administer a bitter potion, if the surgeon apply a cor- 
rosive or caustic, when juleps or balsams are judged and 
proved to be ineffectual, sure it is not the manner of men to 
count such methods irrational. 

15. Nay, it will be no hyperbole to affirm, that the addi- 
tion of such documents as these may sometimes deserve to 
be preferred and more preciously valued than all the doc- 
trines in the book of God itself without these, one such 
easonable application than all other receipts in His dispen- 
atory. The word of God gives rules of living to all men, 
but those so general and unapplied, that it is ordinary for 
passionate men not to see themselves concerned in them. 
These punishments and visitations will be able to bring 
home, and make us, while we are under the discipline, con- 
fess that we are the very men to whom by peculiar propriety 
shey appertain. 

16. But there is yet a third sublimer benefit of such dis- 
pensations of God under the gospel, which will render them 
tbundantly rational; and that is the exercise of many 
Christian graces of the greatest price in the sight of God, 
ind such as shall be sure to be the most richly rewarded by 
Him, which were it not for such changes as these would lie 
by us unprofitably; such are patience, meeckness, humility, 
jontentedness with whatsoever lot, faithful dependence on 
Pod in all outward things, thanksgiving for plenty and 
r scarcity too, a submitting to God’s will in suffering as 


Well as doing it cheerfully; yea, and to His wisdom too, in 


| 
! 
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[ Justice 
and mercy 
in such 
sufferings. | 


{ Advan- 
tage of 
affording 
room for 
the exer- 
cise of 
Christian 
graces. | 
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CHAP. resolving God’s choices for us to be absolutely fitter for our 
——— turns than any our own wishes; and lastly, that wisdom 
James i. 5. which St. James speaks of, the skill of spiritual judging, © 
which can really prefer this state of suffering for Christ, an~ 
excellence that angels do not partake of, beyond any other” 

state or condition of life. | 

17. Were it but only for the variety, that all the burden” 

of the day might not lie on those graces which are exercised | 

in fair weather, but that those other provided for the storm 

or winter might take their turns, and give them some relaxa-: 

tion, this would be very rational and useful for us; as Aris-— 

totle saith, that the change of motions from up hill to down 

hill, and so back again, doth provide against lassitude, more 

than the constancy of any one, be it in the easiest, smoothest 

plain, because that lays all the burden incessantly upon one 

pair of muscles without any relief or assistance from any 

other. But when withal every exercise of each of thes 

graces hath attending it an addition of more gems in our 

crown, more degrees of glory in another world, (that I may 

not add also of present joy, and satisfaction, and ravishment 

in the present exercises here,) then sure the superfluities and 
pleasures of this life, the any thing that is ever taken from us) 

by the harpies and vultures of this world, are richly sold and 

parted with by the Christian, which knows how much, or, 
indeed, how little they are worth enjoying, if they may thu 

bring him in that rich freight of never-fading bliss in an 

other world. And this will serve for justifying the rational 

ness of God’s dealing with us now under the gospel in 

respect of His providence. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE EXCEPTIONS AGAINST CHRISP’S COMMANDS. 


[Objection 1. Ir remains that I proceed to Christ’s commands under}; 
eager the the gospel, and shew the rationalness of them. 4 
os eae 2. And having done it so largely already on the head off: 

advantages, I shall now only descend to that one against} 


which our modern exceptions are most frequently made, viz. } 
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08. The great fundamental duty of taking up the cross to 
‘ollow Christ, i. e. of approving my obedience to Christ in 
ll and every particular, even when the extremest danger, 
‘fhe loss of my life, is like to be the price to be paid for it. 


'| 4. The unreasonableness of this is argued and concluded 


| om the contrariety of it to that liberty of self-defence, and 


o that law of self-preservation, which nature is supposed to 
flictate to everyman. And the shewing the weakness of this 
'pbjection will be a full vindication of the rationalness of the 


fmmortal part, and those may be considered either severally 
‘br united : and consequently self-preservation may be set to 


‘jhe preserving that material mortal part of him from present 
‘furt; or secondly, preserving the immortal part of him in 
Well and happy being; or thirdly, preserving the present 
‘Wnion of one of these with the other ; or fourthly, the ‘pro- 
iding for the perpetual happy union of them eternally. The 
frst is the preserving the body, and with it the estate, and 
berty, and reputation, &c., from present loss or diminution. 
he second is preserving the soul in innocence or virtue. 
he third is preserving of this life of ours, which we live in 
he natural body. And the fourth is, providing for a joyful 
iIesurrection, and an everlasting life attending it. 
6. Then for nature, that may signify either blind unen- 
}ghtened nature, which sees no more than the reflection 
}pon itself, and the book of the creatures, and natural in- 
incts represent to it; or else nature as it is enlightened by 
Pvelation, i. e. by God’s making known some things in His 
ord, which nature had never known had they not been 
jhus revealed: such are the doctrines of our faith, and par- 
jcularly the eternal rewards and punishments which are 
‘ipyealed to us in the Scripture. 

| 7. Then for laws, those may be either absolute and per- 
foptory, which yield not to any superior laws ; or else con- 
fional and subordinate, when a superior law doth not inter- 
ese to the contrary. 















CHAP. 





5. And this is done by putting us in mind what is meant [Four 


py self-preservation, and what by nature, and what by law. }ron,'8 
‘A man is made up of a body and a soul, a mortal and an i a 
; 


CHAP. 


VI. 


[ Law of 


self-pre- 
servation 
respects 
future life 
as well as 
present. } 


[ Matt. x. 
28. ] 


[ Luke xii. 


5. 
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8. To bring all this home to our present discourse. If b 
self-preservation be meant either the first or the third notio 
of the self, the preserving my body or my life, then thoug 
it may truly be said that it is a law of nature, that men maj 
and that, when no superior law requires the contrary, the 
ought, and are bound to preserve these imperfect mutila 
selves, these bodies; yet then as there is a higher notion ¢ 
a man than as that barely signifies his body, his soul beim 
the far more excellent part of him, and the eternal union 
body and soul together being most eminently the notion the 
he is concerned in, so there must be a superior law of sel 
preservation than that which commands only the preservir 
the body: and though bare unenlightened nature, that 1 
able to look no further than this life,do not give any law 1 
this matter; yet nature being supposed instructed in th 
Christian doctrine, that there is another life of body an 
soul after this to last for ever, must needs be resolved to ¢ 
it; it being impossible that reasonable nature, when tw 
things are represented so distant, as the life of a few yea 
here in the midst of such sad mixtures, and an everlastir 
life hereafter in the fulness of all joys, should not enjoi 
the preserving of the latter, even with the contempt of th 
former, when the care of the former may DERE any dang 
to the latter. 

9. The short of it is, that when eternal life is in the han 
of Christ to give to them that continue obedient and co 
stant to Him, and to none else, and when the “ fearing 
them which can hurt and kill the body,” the caring for 
preserving of this present life, doth at any time or in am 
case resist or obstruct the performance of that duty whi 
Christ then requires or expects from me; there nature con 
mands me to despise the less and preserve the greater: all 
if it be not absolutely willing to sacrifice the present to t 
eternal life, and consequently to prefer the obeying of Chri 
to the preserving of this fading short life, it must ackno 
ledge itself a blind heathen nature, that knows nothing 
an eternal future life, and of Him that can “cast both bot 
and soul into hell ;” or else an irrational wild nature, th 
knows these prin of finite and infinite, and doth n 
think them worth considering. 
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10. It is therefore my most charitable opinion of those 
lhat object the principle of self-preservation to the doctrine 
if taking up the cross, and determine us free from the obli- 
ion of paying obedience to Christ, when it cannot be 
jone without endangering of estate or life, that they speak 


hat supreme law of the preserving oneself, but do not 
nortality of the soul or the endlessness of another life; or if 


ey were aware of the Christian doctrines of eternity, they 
jever called the body that self that was to be so solicitously 








pended. 


4 [BiSdonew te] adiapopety cidwro- 
Tov amoryevouevous kal etouvupévovs 
rapapurAdKrws thy miotw Kata Tos 
by Siwyua@v Kkoapods.—Euseb. Eccles. 
ist., lib. iv. c. 7. 
[eanavded tis eri rod mapdvtos méya 
vav emt 7T@ Sivacdar mpeoBeveww 
a@uns &0éov xa doeBeordrns Kadov- 
vns “EAkecaitav, vewor) eravora- 
vys Tais éxxAnolas’ exelyn fh yvoun 
Aéyer Kaka tapabhooua syiv, iva 
cuvaprdtnobe’ Gbere? Tid ard mdons 
his’ Kéxpntra pyntots wdAw amd wa- 
S mudaads Te kal edvayyeAiKys’ Toy 
boroAov TéAcov &eret* pyod B& Bri] 
aprvjcacba &didpopdr [ gor Kat 6 wey 
as, TE oTdmarti| ev dvdryKas [dp- 
€Ta, TH Se Kapdia odxi* Kat BiBAov 
& pépovow hy rA€yovow e odpavod 
ameTTwkévat’ Kad Tov aenkodra éxel- 
® kal moreboyvta teow At verOu 
WY Gpaprnudtwrv, %Adrny &pecw map’ 








a ean 





YXpiords *Inoods apne. |—Id., lib. vi. 


488, out of Origen on Psalm 82. 
0v« GAnOGs. Vide Ignatii Epist. 
‘Smyrn. [c. 2. raita yap wdvra 
pier 50 judas iva cwOGpuev" Kal ddrx- 
‘Ws Eradey ws Kal adrAndas dvéornoev 
bv’ ovdx dsmep Umiorol Tiwes A€you- 


ow Td BSoxelvy airy memrovOéva, abrod 
To Soxeiv bytes’ Kal Kabes ppovodow 
kal cuuBhoeTa adrots odow aowpdro.s 
Kal Samovixors. | 

[mh elvar St tov Xpiordy yeyevynue- 
vov ék Maplas,] unde év capr) [repy- 
vévat, | GAG Sonhoe [dvra Kal Soxhoe 
mepnvora, Soxhoe 5é Ta BAA TeEToLn- 
xéra. S. Epiphan. adv. Cerdonianos, 
lib. i. tom. iii. p. 300.] Vide Cyril. Hier. 
Catech. [Mystagog. ii. p. 287. Xpi- 
ards byTws eoravpHbn, Kal dvTws erdon 
Kat GAndas avéorn, and év dAnbela Kal 
oun év SoKhoe Tavita mérove.—lb., 
p- 288, and Catech. Mystagog. iii. 
2. p. 289. Kal dsrep 5 Xpiords GAndas 
€oravpovro, kal eddwrero, kal éyelpero, 
duets Bt kara 7d Bawricua év duotwpari 
kal cvotavpwOjvar Kal cuvtapjva Kat 
cwavacriva avT@ Katatiotabe. See 
also Catech. iv. 6. p. 51, and xiii. 2, 
p- 168. ] 

[Qui vero] non hic [id est non intra 
hune ambitum terre nec per hunc 
commeatum vite] nec apud homines 
hujus nature communis confessionem 
putant constitutam.— Tertull. cont. 
Gnost., cap. 10. p. 370. 


CHAP. 


t of their memory only what they have read in books of | 


| 11. And therefore it is observable in the first ages of the [Applica- 
-hurch, that those heretics that were enemies of the cross 
f Christ, that taught it to be indifferent“ and lawful in time by the 
persecution to forswear and renounce Christ, and offer 
herifice to idols, were a sort of men, the Gnostics, that im- 
hersed themselves in all unnatural filthiness, and depended 
t at all on the promises of another life; and having first 
pught that Christ did not really suffer in the flesh¢, but only 


tion of this 
doctrine 


Gnostics. | 


CHAP. 
VI. 


{ Their fate 
notwith- 
s anding. ] 


[ Luke xvii. 


33.] 


[ Matt. xvi. 
24. | 
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in appearance, would not be persuaded that either He ha 
any need of their lives‘, or indeed expected it from the 
being come, as they said, “to save their lives®,” to die the 
they might not be killed. Where the mistake was clear 
visible, that they thought they were these transitory live 
that Christ came to preserve, and not those other lives wha 
were to be conveyed over to eternity. 

12. The fate of those Gnostics at that time was very ré 
markable, and that which will render our irrational fondne: 
of these bodily lives yet more irrational. Their great ca 
was to preserve their lives, and their prime dexterity in ordi 
to that, to comply constantly with the powerful persecute 
that was, especially, with the Jews, for though the swon 
was in the heathens’ hand, yet the great malice against tl 
Christians was in the synagogue, from thence sprang all t 
persecutions", To this end those Gnostics took upon the 
to be great zealots for the Mosaical law of circumcision, a 
generally pieced with the Jews, and approved themselves 
them. At last the Roman army comes against Jerusale: 
takes Jews and Gnostics together, and destroys them al 
and so Christ was as remarkably a true prophet in that 
in any one particular, that “he that would save his 
should lose it,” that very temporal life, that all his cot 
pliance with the Jews was designed to save, “and he t 
would lose,” i. e. venture and “lay down his life for Chris 
sake, should find it,” i. e. have it more probably preserv 
and continued to him here, than they that were most so 
tous for it, and, whether he lost or kept it here, have it 
stored to him to continue eternally. 

13. And if that promise of the gospel have truth in ¢ 
sense of it, then is the command no irrational command, 
“taking up the cross to follow Christ,” when He can, if 
be for thy turn, accept of thy taking up the cross, with¢ 
its bearing thee; or if He do not, can pay thee abundant 
for what thou losest, reward thee with eternity. 

f [Quodsi jam tune Prodicus aut 8 Semel Christus pro nobis al 
Valentinus adsisteret, suggerens non semel occisus, ne oecideremur: si 
in terris esse conandum apud homines _ cem repetit num et ille salutem de 
quod] nec Deus humanum sanguinem __ nece expectat?—Ib., cap. 1. p. 343. 
sitiat nec Christus vicem passionis » Synagogas Judeorum, fontes ] 


quasi et ipse de ea salutem consecu- secutionum.— Tertull. cont. Gut 
turus exposcit. |—Ib., cap. 15. p. 388. — cap. 10. p. 374. 
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14. If I could foresee any other command of Christ could CH A P. 
fall under our jealousy and censure, I should proceed to it, 
and be confident of approving it exactly rational. As it is, [Those 
Tam at an end of my designed method, and am glad it hath Vyich have 
been contrived into so small a compass, being now at leisure made athe- 
‘to retire to my meditations, which will, I hope, be more antl is 
calm, being thus disburdened; and make it my first theme i ai 
to discourse with myself, how extremely rational it is that 
those very turns of providence which have been our great 
temptation, and, they say, made many atheists among us, 

‘should be reviewed again, and upon second demurer thoughts 


engage and instruct us all to become more Christian. 





“ Who is wise, and he shall understand these things: pru- Hos. xiv. 9. 
dent, and he shall know them? For the ways of the Lord 
are right, and the just shall walk in them, but the trans- 


gressors shall fall therein.” 


| 
| 
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FUNDAMENTALS. 


os 


CHAP. I. 


THE NOTATION OF THE WORD FUNDAMENTAL. 


1. In this enquiry, the literal notation of the word ‘ fun- 
damentals’ must first be examined and resolved on, as the 
zround-work of this whole discourse. And herein the most 
advantageous method and least liable to mistake will be to 
proceed by these degrees. 

| 2. First, that the word foundation being a relative, and, as Founda- 
it is used in our present disquisition, a figurative word, it 1" 's@ 


relative 
Mi be needful to premise wherein this relation, and wherein and figura- 


ee ne aii, ~~ eae EL LE ee NL Tf ee ET se eee 





his figure doth consist, it being evident, what Aristotle saab 

aith, that the whole being of any relative is mpds tu, in order 

$0 that whereto it hath relation, and so likewise that some 

primary literal signification is pre-required to that other of 

metaphorical or figurative. And accordingly it will here be 

soon resolved, that a foundation, being primarily of use in 

architecture, hath no other literal notation but what belongs 

50 it in relation to an house or other building, nor figurative 

put what is founded in that and deduced from thence. 

3. But then, secondly, it is not every building to which a The rela- 

joundation refers, some structures being erected without any wedi | 

foundation, but such as is cemented and fastened to some structure. 

jm, stable body under ground, i. e. to a foundation ; we are 

jaught this distinction by our Saviour, that an house may be Matt vii. 

ind is sometimes set Bpon the sand or upon the earth, and ” ai Ne 
then said to be xepis Header, ‘without a foundation,’ 49. 

jot always él THv étpav, ‘upon a rock;’ and though the Building 

Word @xoddunce, ‘ building,’ be there used of both those, yet mel ere 

jhe reQewediwro, ‘being founded,’ is applied only to the on a rock. 


fatter. And the distant fates of those two sorts of houses, Matt. vii, 
26. 
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CHAP. which are there set down, together with the character of the 

I. architects, the foolish and the wise, will assure us that this 

which we now insist on, is no nicety, for as soon as ever the 

rain descended, the floods came, and the winds blew and 

beat upon that house of the fool’s erecting, the house fell and 

Matt. vii. brake to pieces, the fall thereof was great. Whereas all the 

a. violence and importunity of the same storms, and winds, 

and torrents could make no impression on the other pile of 

the skilful architect’s erecting upon this one account, ree. 

poriwto yap, ‘for it was founded upon a rock.’ And sa 

in like manner the difference is set by the author to the 

Hebrews betwixt oxnvi, the ‘ moveable tent’ or tabernacle, 

Heb. xi. and Oeweddous éyovoa monus, ‘a city that hath foundations, 

Lage which is all one with the doddevtos Bacirela, ‘the kingdom 

28. that cannot be shaken or moved.’ 

The diftr- 4. And the difference of building upon the earth or san¢ 

nia from that other of superstructing or founding upon a rock, 

them. is observable in this, that though the whole body or bulk of 

the earth or sand be of an heavy and stable nature, yet the 

surface or upper part of either of them, but especially of the 

sand, is so light and soluble, that there is no way imaginab 

to cement or fasten any thing to it, any more than to the ai 

or water; whereas to a stone or rock, which being itself firm 

is also fastened deep within the earth, a superstructure ¢ 

any proportionable magnitude may be so fastened, tha 

without a ceopos or ‘concussion’ of the earth itself, whie. 

hs xvi,“ shaketh the foundations,” the building shall not be shaker 

and therefore reOewediwpévor, ‘built on a foundation,’ 

equivalent to édpaioz, ‘ firm,’ and opposed to peraxivovpevob 

Col. i. 23. ‘moved,’ and so Christ supposes in another parable, that th 
Matt. xvi. gates of ddns, the strongest opposition imaginable in natur 

zi shall not prevail against that house which is thus built. | 

5. Thirdly then, the figurative or metaphorical notation t 

this word, and not the primary or literal, being that whi 

belongs to this place, and yet that bearing a direct propor 

tion to the literal, and so requiring a proportionable relation 

; arate: wg to some figurative building or superstructure, in order tc 

towhich Which it may be styled a foundation or fundamental, the 

foundation next and that indeed the principal enquiry will be, what 


here re- 
lates, superstructure it is to which this foundation doth refer, 
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or in respect to which peculiarly any article of faith may be C as P. 


denominated fundamental. 


6. And to omit the mention of all others, which have no Two sorts 
: P ; of super- 

appearance of pretension to this matter, two only fabrics or structures. 
superstructures there are, which can come into this compe- 
tition, each called by the name of ofxéa or oixos, ‘ house ;’ 
the first, oic/a matpos, ‘My Father’s house ;’ the second, with hc xiv. 
little change, otxos @eod, ‘the house of God.’ The first is 1 Tim. iii 
evidently heaven, the place whither Christ was then going as 15. 
their harbinger, to prepare for them ; the second is expressly 1¢ver- 
said to be the Church, in the words iddcaisdladely subsequent, The 
fris éotl éxxdynola Ocod Levtos, ‘ which is the Church of the “"™™ 
living God,’ the Church of God, in opposition to the idol 
temples, the Church of the living God, in opposition to the 
lifeless false deities, the Diana of the Ephesians and the like, 
whose pictures were enshrined and adored in those heathen 
temples; and each of these are metaphorical buildings, an- 
swerable to the figurative foundations, and being capable 
of two sorts of conceptions, either as they are in fieri, in 
building, or as in facto esse, when they are already built, 
they may here signify the replenishing or peopling of these 
two, 1. bringing saints to heaven, and 2. proselytes into the 
Church ; or else by a metonymy of the adjunct, they may 
denote, 1. that celestial, and 2. that Christian condition, 
which is in either of them enjoyed, the state of bliss in the 


| one, and the state of Christian obedience in the other. 


7. In proportion then to these two superstructures, two 


| notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one signifying 
| that whereon our eternal bliss is immediately and regularly 


superstructed, the other whereon our obedience to the faith 
of Christ, giving up our names to Him, is founded; the one 


| in order to our living happily and eternally in another world, 
| the other to our living soberly, and justly, and piously in 


this world. ‘ 


And if the former were it wherein our present search were Heaven 
cannot be 


terminated, if the question were, what were now fundamen- it, far too 


| tal to bliss or heaven, then 1. there could be no reason to reasons. 


explain the fundamentals, as by consent of parties they are bi geo 


explained, by the credenda, ‘ matters of belief or faith ;’ for 
though the acknowledgment of God’s veracity, and the ex- 


CH AP. 
I. 
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plicit, unshaken belief of all that is revealed to him by God, 


__*: be the strict duty of every Christian, and the disbelieving 


The 


second. 


of any such affirmation of God’s, is sin, and damnable, yet 
the foundation being that which supports the superstructure 
to which it relates, immediately, and without the interven- — 
tion of any thing else, it is certain that eternal bliss is not 
immediately superstructed on the most orthodox beliefs ; 
but, as our Saviour saith, “if ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them;” the doing must be first superstructed 
on the knowing or believing, before any happiness, or bliss, 
or heaven can be built on it: and without all question the © 
agenda, ‘the things that are to be done,’ works of piety and — 
justice, &c., are as necessarily required to found our bliss, to 
bring us to heaven, as the belief of any the most precious 
articles can be supposed to be; and therefore it may be 
justly feared, that the title of fundamentals, being ordinarily 
bestowed on, and confined to the doctrines of faith, hath 
occasioned that great scandal, or block of offence in the 
Church of God, at which so many myriads of Solifidians 
have stumbled, and fallen irreversibly, by conceiving heaven 
a reward of true opinions, of which vicious practices, though 
never so habitually and indulgently continued in to the last, 
would never be able to deprive them ; which as it hath been 
the disjoining of that xaddicrn cuvepis, ‘most excellent 
yoke,’ of faith and good works, and hath betrayed many know- 
ing men to most unskilful and ridiculous presumptions, and 
securities in sin; so can it not well be provided against, 
without the discovering and renouncing of this false, and 
substituting a truer state of this question. 

9. Secondly, if this were the notion of fundamentals, 
there could be no certain way of judging what are such, 
the excuse of invincible ignorance being, in the far greater 
number of men, ready to be confronted against the necessity 
of their believing all the,severals of any such supposable 
catalogue; and for that suppletory of an implicit belief, 
which is by the Romanists conceived to be of use, and suffi- 
cient for those who are not capable of an explicit, whatsoever 
degree of truth can be conceived to be in that, it must be 
founded in the contradictory to the present pretension ; for 
were it once granted that the belief of such articles were 
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_ fundamental to heaven, it were not imaginable that they CHAP. 
_ which have not heard, should ever arrive thither, when that __! __ 
_ which by St. Paul’s authority is become a known maxim, was 
before demonstrable in itself, and is so supposed by his ar- 
gument, that “faith cometh by hearing,” and that they Rom. x. 
cannot believe what they have not heard. Many other !* 
inconveniences there are consequent to this stating of this 
question, and particularly that of which our experience hath 
given us evident demonstration, that by those which thus 
state it, there hath never yet been assigned any definite 
number, or catalogue of fundamentals in this sense; but I 
shall no further enlarge on them. 

10. The other notion of fundamentals is that whereon I Funda- 
shall more confidently pitch, as that which will remove, ese 


instead of multiplying, difficulties, and accord all, which mo piste 
either the Scriptures or the ancients have asserted on this rg oar 
subject, thereby understanding that which was deemed ne- 

cessary to -be laid by the Apostles and other such master 
builders, as a foundation to the peopling or replenishing, 

or bringing in proselytes to the Church, and so to the super- 
structing Christian obedience among men; in which respect 

it is, that as the Church of Corinth, and so any other society 

that hath received the faith of Christ, is called Qcod yeopyiov, 

| £©God’s plantation,’ so. it is also called Ocod oicodouy, ‘ God’s 1 Cor. iii. 
|. building,’ a structure erected by His artificers. _ 

11. That this hath been esteemed the due and proper ac- This no- 
ception of this word, I shall testify by this one evidence, oe 
which I acknowledge to have given me the first hint of this mental 
notion, the words of the great champion of the Catholic faith bySeMe: 
‘set down in the council of Nice, St. Athanasius, in Epist. »4sius. 


ad Epictetum*, where, speaking of the confession of faith 











® [eye pev evduilov macay paraiodo- 
ylav mdvtwv 8001 5h wor’ obv ciow aipe- 
Tikol wemadoba ex Tis ‘yevouevns ev 
Nixaig cvvddov, 7 yap év abt mapd rev 
mwarépwv Kata Tas Oelas ypapas duoroyn- 
Gcioa miotis, abtdpKns err) mpds avarpo- 
why wey wdons aoeBelas, pos cboracw 
dé Tijs eboeBods ev Xpiot@ wlatews* 51d 
TovTO youv Kal viv Siapdpwr yevouevwv 
ouvddwv &v Te TH TadAla cal Sravia Kad 
TH meydAn ‘Péun, wdytes of cuvedOdyTes 
TOUS wey TL KpuNTomEvous Kal ppovoov- 


Tas Ta Apelou, Avéévriov 8) Aéyw Tdv 
év MediwoAdvm nal Ovdpodkiov Kat Ov- 
dAevta Kat Tdiov ard tis Mavvovias, 
Tmaupnpel as ap’ évds mveduatos Kwod- 


Mevot Gvebeudticay® eypady Te TayTa- © 


x0d 5a Td Tovs ToLtovTous émvociy éav- 
Tois ovduata cuvddwr, undeulay ev TH 
Kaborkh éxxrAnola cbvodor dvoudfer bat 
ei wh pdyny Thy ev Nikalg obvodov yevo- 
Mevny, Tpdmaiov odcay mdons Mev aipé- 
cews, eLaipérws St Tis Apevavis 80 hy 
uddwora Kal 9 otvodos téTe cuvhxOn’ 


CHAP. 
I. 


Edifying. 


1 Cor. iii, 
at: 
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established by the canons of that council against the Arian 
and other heretics, he hath these words, “H yap év avr Tapa 
Tov Tatépwv Kata Tas Oelas ypadas duoroynbeioa Tictis av-— 
Tapkns éotl mpos avatpoTny wey Tadons aoeBelas, cboTacW 
88 evaeBelas év Xpiore, “ The faith confessed by the bishops 
in that synod according to the divine Scriptures is of itself 
sufficient for the averting of all impiety, and the establish- — 
ment of all piety in Christ.” These words of that eminent — 
father of the Church might be of some further use toward 
the due understanding of the articles of the Nicene and ~ 
Athanasian Creeds, but at the present the advantage of them — 
will be but general, that the way of measuring and defining © 
the necessity of any articles of faith,—the dvayxaia eidévar, 
‘necessaries to be known,’ as Justin Martyr speaks, wa-— 
pawer. p.9 [C. ed. Par. 1636,] placing under that head, 
the creation of the world, the framing of man, the immor- — 
tality of the soul, and judgment to come,—is by the avrdp-_ 
xeca or ‘sufficiency’ of them to enable the teacher to per-— 
suade good life, to supplant those vices which Christ came 
to banish out of the world, and to radicate those virtues — 
which He came on purpose to implant among men, which © 
is directly that notion or character of fundamentals which | 
we have now given, thereby signifying those articles of © 
the faith on which all the parts of Christian piety and_ 
obedience, and none of impiety or disobedience, may be- 
regularly superstructed, or in consequence to which, being © 
once revealed and believed, all rational or considering men, 
when Christian life is proposed to them, must discern them- 
selves obliged to entertain it, to forsake in every branch ~ 
their unchristian courses of sin, and to betake themselves 

to an uniform obedience to the commands of Christ; from — 
whence, I suppose, it is, that the word oixodopmety, ‘ building’ © 
or ‘edifying,’ is used every where in the New Testament | 
for improving or advancing in Christian practice and the © 
duties of good life, as laying the foundation is preaching the | 
faith of Christ among them, on which saith Theophylact?, | 





ms Tolvuy eri wera TocadTadupioBynrev mlarews eroikodomoduev Exac'ros* of wey | 
4 Snreiv twes émixeipodow ;—S. Atha- ayabds mpdteis, altives Biapopdy Exovot, © 
nas. ad Epict. Epist. in init., tom. ii, jeifous obcm Kat éAdrrovs, olov thy 
. 901. mapbeviay, &s xpuodv, Tov Thutoy “yauoy 
b [meO” 8 Betsucla thy Oeudrtov THs  &s Epyupov, Thy axtnnootyny, &s AlBous | 


| 
| 
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_© After we shall have received the foundation of faith,” 


CHAP. 
I. 


i.e. the faith of Christ, as the foundation, we build upon ———— 


it, every one, good actions of all sorts and degrees, as he 
there specifies, making the Christian actions of life to be 


the superstructure to which this foundation refers, and 
in relation to which it is called a foundation. So Theo- 
-phylact® on Heb. vi. 1. makes the 76 wept mwlotews Svda- 
oxec@a, their being ‘instructed in the faith of Christ,’ to 
be rep) rhv dpyiv otpépecOa, ‘to deal only in the be- 
ginning,’ the elements, the first and most imperfect rudi- 
ments, @s7ep eisaywytxovs Twas, such as novices, begin- 
ners, they that are but now upon their entrance, are wont 
to be conversant in, whereas the superstructing good life 
on this is, saith he, éwt tiv terevoTnTa pépecOa, ‘ being 
carried to perfection ;? and again in yet plainer words, ‘Apy7) 
péev yap Kal Oewédwos 4 mlotis, Kal dvev TadTyns ovdev édpa- 
cOnocerat, x.T.r. “ The faith is the beginning and the founda- 
tion, and that without which nothing shall or will be firmly 
built ;” still making the faith, or belief of the articles the 
foundation, in respect of the dpsctos Bios, ‘the excellent 
Christian life,’ which was by the Apostles and Christ de- 
signed to be built on it. To these I shall add the words of 
St. Augustine, in libell. de Fide et Symbolo, tom. iii. [cap. 
25.| Hec est fides que paucis verbis in symbolo novellis Chris- 
tianis datur; que pauca verba fidelibus nota sunt ut cre- 
dendo subjuyentur Deo, ut subjugati recte vivant, recte vivendo 
cor mundent, corde mundo quod credunt intelligant: ‘This 
is the faith which being comprised in few words is in the 
Creed delivered to all young Christians to be held. Which 
fon words are made known to believers to this end, that by 


tiulous, thy év wAovT@ eAenuociyny as 
\BAAO ti THY Frrov tiulwy* of 5& Tas 
lrovnpas mpdters emorxodouodper, alrives 
‘Kat abral Baduods éxovow, as xdprov 
‘ey kal Kaddunv AéyerOa Tas edKOAW- 
‘irépas mpds Td KalecOat olov dxabapatay, 
\eidwAoAatpelay, mAcovetiav, EVAa 5é 
‘ras hrrov ro.adbras, olov uéOnv, yéAwra. 
‘eal rd to.adra’ tows 5é TwWes, Tobvdv- 
‘miov, tiAa tas mpoppnOcioas, xdprov Se 
Kal KaAaunvy tavras épovoi.w.—Theo- 
\phyl. in 1 Epist. ad Cor. iii. 12.] 

|| © [4 Kad oftw rodT0 vohoes* bri ered} 
‘xwAevew mepl thy woditelay obrot €56- 





Kou, Aéyer viv abtots wept Blov avem- 
Aqrrov, @savel TodTO Aéywv, Sti ov Set 
juts del wept thy apxhv orpéperOat, 
Toutéoti wept wictews SiddoKecOa, ds- 
wep cioaywyikots Tivas, GAA Kal emt 
Tov Upiorov Blov* TéA«Los ‘yap ekeivos ds 
pera THs mlorews Kal Blov exer dpOdy 
apxy mev yap Kal Oeuedwos 7 thotis Kad 
&vev tabrns ovdtyv EdpacOhcera, &Sstrep 
ovdt &vev croxelwy yévoir’ ay Tis Eu- 
meipos Ypaupdtwv* wAhy ovre adel wepl 
Th oTOLXELA oTpeperOa Set, ode Hel ws 
vnmlous kal &redeis wep) micrews Sidd- 


oxeoOat.—Id., in Ep. ad Heb. vi. 1.] 
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believing they may be subjected to God, ‘that being sub- 
jected to him they may live well, by living well they may 
cleanse their heart, that by the clean heart they may under- 
stand what they believe.” 


CHAY.. id. 


THE DIVISION OF THE DISCOURSE INTO FOUR PARTS; WHAT ARE 
FUNDAMENTALS IN GENERAL. 


1, The notion of the word being now explained, that which 
is yet behind will be regularly reducible to these four heads. 
First, what those things are in general, and then in parti 
cular, to which this notion of fundamentals belongeth, and 
withal, what propriety all and each of these have toward the 
supporting this superstructure, the planting a Church o 
Christian livers. Secondly, what are the particular branches 
of this superstructure. Thirdly, what doctrines there aré 
infused among Christians, which are most apt to obstruct 
or intercept the superstructing of Christian life, where th¢ 
foundation is laid. Fourthly, what things are necessary t 
the erecting of this superstructure on this foundation alread 
laid, whether in a particular Christian, or especially in a 
Church or society of such. 

2. The general way of defining what these fundamenta 
are, must in all reason be taken from the practice of the 
Apostles, as the interpreter of God’s appointment and judg: 
ment in this matter. For it being certain that the Apostles 

, Which had commission from Christ to preach, and admi 
disciples over all the world, to bring impenitent Jews an 
idolatrous gentiles to the obedience of Christ, were by Hin 
also directed in their way, counselled in the choice of th 
fittest means of performing so great a work; the argumen | 
will be infallibly conclusive on both sides, positively, and) 
negatively, that whatever the Apostles jointly agreed on, @ 
their entrance on their several provinces, to be the subjec 
of their first sermons in all their travels, that was by them 
and consequently by God Himself, deemed fundamental, it 
our present sense, and whatever was not by them though 


was in the Apostles’ times such a foundation laid, @epédsos © 


‘mon upon consultation, and so seemed good to the Holy 
|Ghost and to them, in order to their end, the bringing of the Apo- 
|Jews and gentiles to repentance, and accordingly was left 
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thus necessary, must not by us be obtruded on, or forced CHAP. 
into that catalogue. 


IT. 





3. For the clearing of thi, it is first evident that there The foun- 
dation laid. 
xeiwevos, in every Church, as in that of Corinth, styled Cor, iii. 
mapaxataOy«n, ‘a good depositum’ or trust, which Timothy ;' aie 
had received from the Apostles, for the direction of his mi- 20. 
nistry, wiotis ara€ rapadobetca, ‘ the faith once,’ or at once Jude 3. 
‘delivered to the saints, trrotimwots tytawovT@v NOyar, & 2 Tim. i. 
form, or breviate, or summary of wholesome words, or sound Le 
doctrine, which he had heard from St. Paul, ia wiores, ‘ one Eph. iv. 5 
faith,’ in proportion to which followeth there év Bamricya, 

‘one baptism,’ wherein there was made profession of that 


|faith, and to which none of years and knowledge was ever 
admitted, who had not been sufficiently instructed by the 
 catechist in every part of this foundation, which to that end 


the catechist received from the bishop with his short exposi- 
tion of it, (see St. Ambrose, Ep. xxxv. |. 5,) and being so in- 
structed made open confession of it, and moreover, by vow 
obliged himself there, to superstruct all Christian practice 
upon it. 


4. Secondly, that this was approved of by them in com- Approved 


in com- 
mon by 


stles. 
behind them, delivered down to the bishops of all Churches 
of their plantation, not only as a rule of faith, but as a sym- 


bolum, or badge of the Apostles having planted Christianity 
among them. All which is clearly testified by Tertullian‘, 


4 [Regula quidem fidei una omnino 
est, sola immobilis et irreformabilis, 


jeredendi scilicet in unum Deum omni- 


potentem, mundi creatorem, et filium 


jejus Jesum Christum natum ex virgine 
|Maria crucifixum sub Pontio Pilato, 
|tertia die resuscitatum a mortuis, recep- 


tum in ccelis, sedentem nunc ad dexte- 


|ram patris, venturum judicare vivos et 
|mortuos per carnis etiam resurrecti- 


onem. Hac lege fidei manente, cetera 

jam disciplinze et conversationis, admit- 

tunt novitatem correctionis, operante 

scilicet et proficiente usque in finem 
atia Dei. — Tertull. de virgin. ve- 
im, c. 1. 


Regula est autem fidei ut jam hine 








quid defendamus profiteamur, illa sci- 
licet qua creditur unum omnino Deum 
esse, nec alium preter mundi condito- 
rem qui universa de nihilo produxerit 
per verbum suum primo omnium 
emissum: id verbum filius ejus appel- 
latum, in nomine Dei varie visum patri- 
archis, in prophetis semper auditum, 
postremo delatum ex spiritu patris Dei 
et virtute in virginem Mariam, carnem 
factum in utero ejus et ex ea natum 
egisse Jesum Christum, exinde predi- 
casse novam legem et novam promis- 
sionem regni ccelorum, virtutes fe- 
cisse, fixum cruci, tertia die resurrex- 
isse, in coelos ereptum, sedere ad dex- 
teram patris, misisse vicariam vim Spi- 


CHAP.. Irenzus®, and other the first writers. 
[15 al.] 1], and [22 al.] 19, lib. iii. c. 4. Tertullian de virgin. 
veland. in the beginning, and de Prescription. throughout. 

5. Thirdly, that all that was necessary in order to that. 
end, the wadnrevcate Tavta Ta €Ovn, the ‘ discipling of all 
nations,’ was comprehended in this form or summary, it being 
certain that what God did not deem necessary, was not 
necessary, and that nothing that was so deemed by God, 
was omitted or left behind by them whose office and care 


pi 
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ritus Sancti, qui credentes agat, ven- 
turum eum claritate ad sumendos sanec- 
tos in vite eterne et promissorum 
coelestium fructum, et ad profanos judi- 
candos igni perpetuo, facta utriusque 
partis resuscitatione cum carnis res- 
titutione. Hee regula a Christo ut 
probabitur instituta, nullas habet apud 
nos questiones nisi quas hereses in- 
ferunt et que hereticos faciunt.—Ter- 
tull. de Prescr. Heret., c. 13. 

Age jam qui voles curiositatem me- 
lius exercere in negotio salutis tuz, per- 
curre ecclesias apostolicas apud quas 
ipsze adhuc cathedre apostolarum suis 
locis presidentur, apud quas authenti- 
ce liter eorum recitantur sonantes vo- 
cem, representantes faciem. Proxima 
est tibi Achaia? habes Corinthum: 
si non longe es a Macedonia, habes 
Philippos: si potes in Asiam tendere, 
habes Ephesum. Si autem Italie ad- 
jiceris habes Romanam, unde nobis 
quoque auctoritas presto est statuta. 
Felix ecclesia cui totam doctrinam 
Apostoli cum sanguine suo profude- 
runt, ubi Petrus passioni dominice ad- 
ezquatur, ubi Paulus Johannis exitu 
coronatur, ubi Apostolus Johannes 
postea quam in oleum igneum demer- 
sus nihil passus est, in insulam rele- 
gatur. Videamus quid dixerit, quid 
docuerit. Cum Africanis quoque ec- 
clesiis contestatur, unum Deum novit, 


creatorem universitatis, et Christum — 


Jesum ex virgine Maria Filium Dei 
creatoris, et carnis resurrectionem.— 
Ib., cap. 36.] 

© [Cui ordinationi assentiunt multe 
gentes barbarorum eorum qui in Chris- 
tum credunt, sine charta et atramento 
scriptam habentes per Spiritum in cor- 
dibus suis salutem, et veterem tradi- 
tionem diligenter custodientes; in 
unum Deum credentes fabricatorem 
ceeli et terree et omnium que in eis 
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See Irenzus, lib. i. ec. 


sunt per Christum Jesum Dei Filium: 
qui propter eminentissimam erga fig: 
mentum suum dilectionem, eam que 
esset ex Virgine generationem susti- 
nuit ipse per se, hominem adunan 
Deo, et passus sub Pontio Pilato et 
resurgens et in claritate receptus, in 
gloria venturus Salvator eorum qui 
salvantur, et judex eorum qui judican- 
tur, et mittens in ignem eternu 
transfiguratores veritatis et contemp 
tores Patris sui et adventus ejus. 
S. Iren., lib. iii. cap. iv. sect. 2. 
Cum teneamus autem nos regulam 
veritatis, id est quia sit unus Deus 
omnipotens qui omnia condidit per 
verbum suum et fecit ex eo quod non” 
erat, ad hoc ut sint omnia, quemad- 
modum Scriptura dicit Verbo enim 
Domini ceeli firmati sunt, et Spiritu ori 
ejus omnis virtus eorum. Et iterum 
Omnia per ipsum facta sunt et sine ipso 
factum est nihil. (Ex omnibus autem 
nihil subtractum est, sed omnia per 
ipsum fecit Pater sive visibilia siv 
invisibilia, sive sensibilia sive intelligi 
bilia, sive temporalia propter quan- 
dam dispositionem sive sempiterna ¢ 
zeonia) non per angelos neque per vir 
tutes aliquas abscissas ab ejus sententia 
nihil enim indiget omnino Deus, se¢ 
et per verbum et spiritum suum omnia 
faciens et disponens et gubernans e 
omnibus esse prestans; hic qui mun 
dum fecit (etenim mundus ex omni- 
bus,) hic qui hominem plasmavit, hie 
Deus Abraham et Deus Isaac et Deus 
Jacob, super quem alius Deus non est 
neque initium neque virtus neque ple- 
roma: hic Pater Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi quemadmodum ostendemus 
hanc ergo tenentes regulam, licet valde 
varia et multa dicant facile eos deviasse 
a veritate arguimus.— S. Iren., lib. i 
cap. xxii. sect. 1.] 
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it was to declare the whole will of God, and to lead others, CHAP. 
as themselves had been led, into all necessary truth. od 

6. Fourthly, that what we thus affirm of the necessity of 
these things to the superstructing of Christian practice, must 
not so be understood, that the hearing and believing of 
each of them be thought absolutely necessary in every single 
Jew or heathen, that.he may repent, and convert, and live a not to the 
Christian life, or without which he cannot; but necessary haa 
to the discharge of the apostolical office, which was to reap particular 
whole fields, to bring in whole cities and nations to Christ. °°" 

7. They that were to plant a Church, were to deal with 
men of several and distant affections, and tempers, and in- 
terests, an heterogeneous body made up of a multitude of 
various inclinations, and of different habits of sin, and 
degrees of radication of those habits, and to each of these 
some proper application was to be made by those that came 
on Christ’s errand to cure their souls,—as Hippocrates advises 
his physician to have warayydtev yévea, ‘ mollifying pre- 
parations’ for all turns, and to carry them about with him,— 
and so a whole dispensatory was little enough to meet with, 
and suffice to all their wants, or at least some catholicon of 
a transcendent virtue, proportionable to the obstinacy of any 
| the most desperate malady: but this confusion of diseases 
| and rhapsody of difficulties was not to be supposed in each 
| single sinner, and consequently there was not the same 
necessity of the whole tale of fundamentals, for the con- 
verting or reducing of him. 

8. There is no doubt but there were reformed Jews before some Jews 
Christ’s time, whom the pedagogy and rudiments and im- aire 
perfect documents of the law, with those influences and without 
assistances of God which were then afforded, brought home {3 0"™" 
| unto God, and among them some py ‘righteous,’ and 
| some p>'pn, ‘ merciful men,’ which had arrived to the abun- 
| dance of goodness, as they style it. And of this kind were 
| the Esseni‘, who though they be not ordinarily conceived to 
| have been Christians, yet are described oY Philo under the 


f [Aéyovral tives map’ abdrots bvoua Tal cod yeydvacwv, od faa Karabvorres, 
) "Eocaior, TAOS bmép TeTpaxioxirlous GAN’ lepompemets tas éavtav Biavolas 
| Kar’ éuhy ddtav, od dpiBet tim Sia- Karackevdfew d&todyres.—Philo, tom. 
| Aékrou ‘EAAMIKIS, mapévunor doidTn- ii. p. 457. al. p. 876.] 
Tos’ éweid)) kby Tois udAwoTa Oeparev- 
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name of Qepamrevtat, so very like Christians, that there is no | 
—__—— reason to doubt but that Christian piety might be infused — 


into some, without the explicit knowledge of all and every 
of those articles, which yet, in general speaking, or as it was 
to be planted through the world, are rightly deemed and 
resolved to be fundamental. 

9. Thus it is affirmed by Photius, and Evagrius®, and hath 
as much authority as their names can give it, that Syne- 


sius had embraced the whole Christian law, so far as to be © 


advanced to the dignity of a bishop, without any clear ac- 


knowledging or believing one main part of our foundation, © 


that of the resurrection of the body; and his own 105th 
Epistle, wherein he so industriously declines the bishopric, 
hath these words, Tiv cabwpiropéevny avacracw iepov Tt Kat 
amoppntov tynuat, Kal ToAd0d S€ém Tals Tod mAHOous Vrod)- 


speaiv éuoroyhoat, “The resurrection which ‘you preach and — 
publish, I account sacred, and that which cannot be uttered ; — 


and I want much of consenting to the persuasions of the 
multitude in this matter.” 
thus advanced him, were questioned, saith Photius, for the 


3 

: 
mabela }) avrimabela KpwdvTwv Ta bpw- 
peva’ welOovor & ody abroy THis cwTN- 
piddous madryyevecias akiwOjvar rar 


& [dveyvac0n emokdrov Kuphyns, 
Suvécios ad’tgG dsvoua, wept mpovolas, 
mept Bacirclas kal wept &AAwy Twav* 


And though the bishops, that _ 





aioe — oe 


—" 


Thy wey ppaow synrds Kal dyKov Exwv, 
amokAlywy 5é kal rps Td wWonTLKaTEpoy’ 
aveyvacOncay S& avTod Kal émoroAal 
didopor xapitos Kal Hdovijs amoardfov- 
gar meTa THS ev Tois vohuaci ioxvos 
kat muxvdétntos’ jv 8 outros é& ‘EAAR- 
vov, pirocopla sxordfwv" by pact mpds 
Tov Oeacudy Tov xpioTiavio“od ved- 
cayTa, TH pev BAAa wapadéxerOa €v- 
wees, Tov St wep) avacrdcews ok ebE- 
Aew mpostec Oa Adyov" GAN’ oby Kal obTw 
diakelwevov, eu’nody Te TH Hucrepa 
kal @ri kal apxiepwobyns hilwoay mpds 
Tiv BAAnY Tod avdpds Kadroxaryablar, 


Kal Td Kabupdy &popayres Tod Blov, Kal. 


brit odk &v obtw Biovs &vOpwros, Td TIS 
dvacrdcews ovk eAAaUpbein Héyyos’ 
kal Ths eAmidos odk eYevoOnoay’ parra 
yap avT@, ered dpxiepdrevoe Kal Td Tis 
dvaordacews eis tloti amroxatéaTn Sdy- 
mar éemexdomer 5¢ Kuphyny bre Oedpidros 
*ArckavSpelas émeordret.—Phot. Ep., 
cod. 26, 

obros 8t 6 Suvécios hy pev Ta BAAG 
mdvTa Ady.os’ pirocopiav dé obtws eis 
7) axpérarov é&hoxnoey ws Kal mapa 
Xpicriavev OavpacOjva Tav wh mpos- 


Tov Siyov Tis iepwodvns bredAOEiv, odtw 
Tov Adyov Tis dvarrdcews mapade- 
xdpevov ovde SokdCew eOérovTa, edOv- 
Bérws eb dda oroxacdmevol, ws Tals 
&AdAats Tavdpds dperais eperat kal ravra, — 
Tis Oclas xdpitos undey €Adreu@ées Exew 
dvexouevns’ Kal ovK epeboOnoay Tis 
éAmidos, ofos yap Kal doos yéyove TEK- 
Mnptodor pev ai koupas abt@ Kal Aoylws © 
mera Thy fepwodyvny metommevat emierro= 
Aad, 6 Te mpds adtov Ocoddcrov mpos-— 
pwvntixds Adyos, Kal boa Tov exelvou 
xpnor av pépera: révev.—Evagrius, lib. 
i. cap. 15. . 

The account in Photius, as well as | 
that of Nicephorus, lib. xiv. cap. 55, 
is taken from Evagrius. Photius © 
wrongly calls him bishop of Cyrene.” 
He was a native of Cyrene, and bishop — 
of Ptolemais. See the notes in the” 
passage of Evagrius inValesius’ edition, — 
and the Dissertation of Lucas Hols- | 
tenius in the same volume, for an ac 
count of this singular transaction. The 
letter of Synesius, addressed to Eno-= | 
pius, is given by Nicephorus in hi 
account of the affair. ] 
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fact, yet that is no prejudice to what we now observe from C a AF. 
this example, viz., the possibility of the thing. Of which also 
those bishops’ answer is a further testimony, viz., that they 
saw such excellent graces in him, that they acuta not im- 
agine that God would long defer to crown them with the 
addition of this eminent branch of Christian faith, the clear 
belief and acknowledgment of the resurrection ; and as that 
fell out according to their expectation, so it is thereby evi- 
dent, that that branch of belief was in him supervenient to 
Christian practice, and not all Christian practice built on 
that. 
10. Nay, supposing that he that hath not been instructed 
ufficiently in all and each branch of the foundation, were yet 
ith fewer helps brought to the sincere undertaking of the 
hole Christian obedience, as if a catechumenus before every 
ne of these articles were explained unto him, should yet 
resolve, upon reading the sermon on the mount, to live a 
ife of the greatest Christian perfection, this person were not 
jm any reason to suffer any diminution, to be deemed the 
Worse, but rather the better for that, as they, that “having (Rom. ii. 
| 
| 





not the law, do yet by nature the things of the law,” are far !*1 
from being disparaged by the Apostle, nay, @avyacroi tivés 
lot, saith Theophylact", are looked on as admirable persons, 
bre tod vouov ovK edenOnoav, Kal Tov vouov émAnpwca?r, 
\*that they wanted not the law, and yet fulfilled the law ;” 
he danger being certainly very great to them, that by force 
f all the divine articles of our faith are not reduced to 
hristian purity, and not to them, who on a weaker foun- 
ation do yet stand firmly rooted, and grounded in the love 
f Christ. 

'| 11. And this is agreeable to what was premised of the 
ature of a foundation in a material building, that though 
tabernacle or moveable building may, yet a temple or 
table edifice cannot be supposed to be built and stand firm 
_yithout an entire foundation, and consequently that this 





h [és yep eralpwv Kal peyadtvey roy od ypduparea, GAN epya Tats Kapdlas 
y PHOY, onoiy bri of wh vouov éxovres, avTay eyrordyarres kal To ouverdért, 
a bh 8¢ Tod vduov moodytes goce, avtt Kal Tots puorKois Aoyiopots avr) Tod 
il bd Tots ex pboews Aoyopots metBdue- vouov xpemevot eis waprupiay Tod KaAod. 
| pt, Oavpacrol tivés eicw, brs Tod vduov —Theophyl. in Ep. ad Rom. ii. 15.] 

be deHOnoay kal roy véuov érAhpwoar, 

HAMMOND. G 
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summary of wholesome words is necessary to the architects, 
in order to their superstructing a pile, their planting ¢ 
Church of Jews and gentiles, though not absolutely so, for 
the reducing of each single person. | 


CHAP. III. 


A PARTICULAR VIEW OF FUNDAMENTALS, JESUS CHRIST INDEFINITELY. 


1. Inow proceed to a more particular view of this founda 
tion, which is sometimes most compendiously set down it 
Scripture, either under the abbreviature of Jesus Christ, ¢ 
with the addition of His crucifixion or resurrection, or othe 
remarkable passages concerning Him; or else more largel} 
and explicitly in the creeds or confessions of the universe 
Church. 

2. For the more compendious, it is St. Paul’s affirmatiox 
that Jesus Christ is the one only foundation, and no ma 
can lay dAXov Oeuédvov, ‘any other,’ which is the interpres 
tation of what is elsewhere said, that Jesus Christ Himse 
is \00s dxpoywviaios, ‘the chief corner-stone,’ or again th 
cedar? yovias, ‘head of the corner,’ the principal sug 
porter, on which the weight of the structure rests, the founs 
dation of the foundation. : : 

3. In proportion to which it is that the deceivers, or fe 
teachers, or Antichrists, are expressed by this characte 


This one being a comprehensive article that supposes 4 
contains all others under it. 

4. For besides that the Jews to whom the gospel was f 
to be preached, and to some of whom this character of Ant 
christ was given, believed in the one Creator of the world 
already, and so that article concerning the Deity, and he 
attributes thereof needed not be preached either to them oF 
to their proselytes from the gentiles; it is further manife 
that the belief of Christ being founded on the testimo 
of the Father, and the doctrine of Christ containing in 
the declaration and manifestation of the knowledge of 
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Father, so as He was never known to the world before this 
(‘Son out of His bosom thus revealed Him, the belief of Christ 


must necessarily suppose and pre-require the belief of the 


“abides in the doctrine of Christ,” odtos Kal tov watépa 


Kal Tov viov éxet, “ He hath both the Father and the Son.” 


5. So again the miracles which Christ did were done in 


His Father’s name, and thereby gave all that testimony to 
|His doctrines of piety and reformation, which the Father’s 
[proclaiming them from heaven would have been able to do. 


6. And that being thus supposed of all in gross, and so 
giving a full authority to all that should be revealed by 
Christ, the several parts of the revelations afforded us by 
Him will soon be discerned to be extremely conducible to 
this end of reforming men’s lives, such as will answer all 
imaginable objections and exceptions of flesh and blood 
against it, and make it perfectly reasonable for any rational 
preature to undertake the service of Christ, and most ex- 
cremely irrational and unmanly to seek out or to continue 
nany other service. 

7. Such are Christ’s promises, divine, inconceivable pro- 
ises, a bliss to be enjoyed to all eternity, and that by way 















f return for a weak obedience of some few years; such are 
is threatenings, most formidable menaces of endless woe, 
o them that will still “despise the riches of His goodness 
nd forbearance ;” such is the treaty which He negotiates 
ith us, an offer and tender of a reconciliation, a mdpeous, 
act of oblivion, of all forepast sins, and of a new cove- 
ant, on most moderate, easy terms of sincere (without un- 
imning) obedience for the future; and lastly, such are His 
recepts, a sort of commandments, which are most agree- 
tble, and grateful to our reasonable nature, and which tend, 

yond all other means or instruments, to the improving 
nd perfecting the most valuable part of us, that which 
jlone denominates us men, and annexing incomprehensible 





Father, and therefore it follows in St. John, that He which. 


CHAP. 
III. 


2 John 9. 


~ 


ewards, “an ‘eternal weight of glory,” to the bare practice [2 Cor. iv. 
\f those things, which are at the very present, though they 17] 


ere not commanded, and if they should not be rewarded 

another life,—I mean abstractively from these enhance- 

ents of them,—infinitely esteemable and preferable before 
a2 
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the contraries, which must further cost us so extremely dear 
if we will choose and pitch our design upon them, and re 
solve to go through with that unthrifty purchase. 

8. So that this one corner-stone, Jesus Christ, is a mos’ 
competent, ample foundation, on which to superstruct thi 
largest pile of building, to erect a Church of pious livers 
and to bring all rational men within the compass of it, anc 
it is not imaginable what could have been added to this 
or what method could probably have been effectual to any 
man, which is not wrought on by the concurrence of al 
these. 

9. This will more evidently appear, if we compare thi: 
one with all other ways which have been used at any time 
toward this end of inducing, and obliging, and engaging 
men to good life. 

10. In the course of nature,—the first way of economy 
under which the world was governed, by a law written i 
men’s hearts, naturale judicatorium, lumen super nos signatum 
‘a natural judicatory, a light sealed upon us,’ in our firs) 
composure,—though there were a competent revelation of ou 
duty, and a double obligation to perform it, 1. that of piety 
to our Maker, 2. that of reverence to our own souls, the 
svyewovexov, the superior ruling part of us, and these two im: 
provable into many other, and thus actually advanced anc 
improved by natural men, upon study and consideration, 
and so all the heathen wisdom was the further explaining 0 
those obligations, their natural philosophy was but a kind o 
comment on the creation, and is therefore by the Jew 
entitled mwn, the first word of the book of Genesis, tha 
story of the creation, and that a most proper ground-wor 
of obedience to that Almighty Creator; and their mor 
philosophy, especially that of Epicurus, a consideration 
the most ravishing beauty and delight and joy, the result 
the practice of every virtue, that of Socrates’, which had th 
oracle’s testimony and admiration, a comment on the yv@ 
ceavTor, ‘the knowledge of a man’s self,’ that of Pythagoras 
on the aicydveo cavror, ‘the revering of a man’s self,’ an 
that of Aristotle}, the placing of all human felicity in co 















- 1 [v6 ceavrdy is attributed by k [Pythag. Carm. Aur. 12.] 
Diogenes Laertius, lib. i. cap. 1. sect. 1 [Aristot. Eth. Nicom., lib. i. cay 
13, to Thales. ] 7.) | 
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tinued actions of virtue, and that also a foundation very fit to C HAP. 
| ‘ IIL. 
superstruct virtue upon,—yet there were great defects and . 
yacuities and imperfections in this economy. 

11. First, the prescribed duties wanted of their full sta-. 

jure, especially if compared with Christ’s mdjpwots, His 
juppletories and superadditions. 

12. Secondly, there remained very advantageous accesses 

lor temptations to enter and invade men, the fortifications 

being very slender to secure their resistance, little know- 

edge of the immortality of the soul, or any thing beyond 

lhis life, whether reward or punishment, no assurance that 
jepentance would be admitted for any sin, an absolute des- 

yeration of any good without the help of purgatives, and 

} perfect ignorance of all means of purging, and many other 

juch wants, which are all abundantly supplied in the Chris- 

fian’s foundation, Jesus Christ. * 

) 18. And upon that account the Apostle could safely 

allenge the wise men of the heathen world with his vod 

‘lodés ; ‘where is the wise man of the world?’ Let all the 1Cor.i.20. 

















ospel hath afforded us. 
| 14. So likewise for the Judaical or Mosaical- economy, with the 


thich are now most clearly revealed by Christ, yet was that 
pscurity a very great defect, the shadow was so extremely 
k, that the vices of men made advantage of it to shroud 
‘ad secure them in their sins. 

15. The ceremony and law of circumcision, &c., which was. 
Neant by God sacramentally to impress the duty of strict 
rity, to cut off the tepiccelav xaxlas; the ‘superfluity of 
Wughtiness,’ all inordinate excessive lusts of the flesh, was 
t but a character impressed on the flesh, and did not ex- 
icitly descend to the prohibiting of the desires, but was on 


© contrary made advantage of by lust, and the outward Rom.vii.8. 
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CHAP. circumcision in the body of a child of Abraham was thought 

‘to commute for all impurity. | 

16. So again the phylacteries, on their wrists and foreheads 

were looked on as spells and charms, which would yield 

them impunity for their disobedience: and the strict ordig 
nances against conversing with gentiles, lest they shoul 

learn and join in their abominations, bred more of pride, 
and contempt, and uncharitableness to their persons, that 

of alienation or detestation of their sins. | 

17. And so that way of economy, in many respects, wa 

not aueurros, ‘blameless ;’ the clear commands and the ex . 
plicit promises of Christ and the proclaimed necessity of rea 

substantial fruits of repentance, instead of the leaves, 4 

] 

: 





arrogance, and hypocrisy of external performances, were 
necessary suppletory to the law of Moses, and to that maj 
[1 Cor.i. belong also the Apostle’s aod ypaupartevs ; mod ougntnt 
si Tov ai@vos TovTou; let all the scribes, or doctors of the lav 
the searchers or profound interpreters of the Scriptures 
bring forth such evidences of their efficacy, or good successe 
in the reforming and purifying of men’s lives, as the Ape 
stles had done by these so contemptible despicable means 
the gospel of the cross of Christ. 
With the 18. I might further extend the comparison to all possibl 
neat en io. pretenders, the idolatrous heathens, the corrupters of th 
medan. law of nature, and the Mahomedans, that have superstructe 
on, and added to the law of Moses; but both of these are § 
scandalously known to have laid grounds for all impurity 
the former in their mysteries and devotions, the latter i 
their sensual carnal paradise, the one allowing it thei 
votaries in the present possession, the other promising | 
them in a reversion, that I shall not need enlarge on § 
remote considerations, but conclude and shut up all th 
might be said on this subject, with that judgment of a 
heathen philosopher past on this matter, Chalcidius in hi 
comment on Plato’s Timzeus, whose writings have come to 1 
only in Latin, ratio Dei (no question in the original, ova 
®cod in St. John’s style) Deus est, humanis rebus consulen 
gue causa est hominibus bene beategue vivendi, si non conceé 
sum sibi munus summo a Deo negligant™. “The reason, @ 


m [Chalcidius in Platonis Timeum, p. 135. ] 
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| word of God, is God taking care of human affairs, and is the CHAP. 
|cause unto men of their living well and happily, if they do xiedtinnae 
}not neglect that gift granted by the supreme God.” A 

saying that contains in it the sum of our Christian gospel, 

| which, it seems by this and other passages, he had gotten a 
| sight of, and understood in the simplicity of it, that Christ 
'|the eternal Word or reason of His Father, had two great 
| designs in His prospect, effects of His providence and care 
of mankind, the first to bring men to good life, to reforma- 
\|tion of every evil course, subduing of passions, &c., the 
}second to render them happy here by so doing, and 
| blessed eternally, and this managed so powerfully and effec- 
jtually for them, that nothing, but their own stupid and 
obstinate negligence and contempt of this divine donative, 
| can deprive them of these benefits of it. 
| 

) 








U 


CHAP. IV. 
| JESUS CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


1. Anp as Jesus Christ indefinitely taken is set down to be Christ eru- 
|| this foundation, so elsewhere is ‘Jesus Christ crucified, and (a4 the | 
accordingly the whole gospel is styled Adyos 6 rod araupod, 1 Cor.i.23; 
| ‘the word which is of the cross of Christ,’ and that, suppos- ™ - 

| ing it be believed sufficient to superstruct on it the conver- 

sion of the whole world to a new and Christian life, and 

jj accordingly it is there styled rots cwlouévors juiv Sivapus 

| Gcod, ‘to those that escape’ out of the deluge of infidelity, ch. i. 18. 

| the very ‘power of God,’ and ‘the power of God, and the ver. 24. 

| wisdom of God,’ the powerfullest and wisest method toward 

| the accomplishing of this work, which is further explained by 

Sivauis eis cornplav, “the power of God to salvation to Rom. i. 16. 
every one’ that believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
gentile.” If this doctrine of the cross be once received, 

there is no more wanting to engage and oblige all rational 

| men to that renovation of their lives, which is oft called co- 

‘tnpia, ‘saving’ or ‘delivering’ them out of their evil ways, 

and will assuredly bring them to salvation, in the notion 
wherein we vulgarly take it. | 
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2. That the cross of Christ hath this propriety may ap- 
pear by these five effects or branches of it. 1. It is the high- 
est confirmation imaginable of the truth of all that He had 
delivered from His Father, He laid down His life for the tes- 
tifying of it. 2. It is the exemplifying—and that is the most 
rhetorical argument, the most powerful way of persuading— 
the highest and hardest part of the Christian’s duty, that of 
laying down our lives for the truth ; ‘ resisting unto blood in 
our Ta Ths Wuyns Odea, ‘our spiritual Olympics,’ our 
‘striving against sin. 38. It is a sealing that covenant 
betwixt God and us, which He came to preach, a covenant 
of mercy, and pardon, and everlasting salvation to all that 
perform the condition of it, and to none else, and that is of: 
all others the greatest and most effectual engagement to 
that performance. 4. It is the sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world, the AvTpov or ‘ means of expiation,’ or pardon, 
upon our unfeigned return and change, and that is abso- 
lutely necessary to found our hope, as that hope is necessary 
to excite our endeavours. 5. It was the ceremony of con- 
secrating Christ our High-Priest, to His great Melchise- 
dekian office of blessing us, in which, as His resurrection 
instated Him, so that was by way of reward to His suffer- 
ings, and so all that sufficiency of strength which is required 
for the turning every one from iniquity, being an effect of 
that blessing of His, the doctrine of His death, from the 
merit whereof this quickening power doth flow, is a founda- 
tion of all cheerful attending on His service, to which He is 
so sure to afford His assistance. 


CHAP. V. 


JESUS CHRIST RAISED, &c. 


1. EvsewHere this foundation is determined to one other’ 


thefounda- Single article, that of the resurrection of Christ, which sup- 


tion, 


Rom. x. 9. 


posing and comprehending the crucifixion under it, and 
being visibly and undeniably wrought by the immediate 
and omnipotent power of God, and not imputable to any 
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other possible means, was a most illustrious testimony and CHAP. 
conviction of the innocency of Christ, thus signally vindi- 
cated and rewarded by God, and consequently a confirma- 
rion of the truth of all that He had taught, and thus signed 
with the effusion of His blood. 

2. Of this one article it is our Saviour’s affirmation that it an argu- 
as so full matter of conviction to all gainsayers, that they > ac ordigpe 
hich should not be wrought upon by that, were to expect conviction. 
o further signs or miracles; and the design of the Holy 

host’s coming upon the Apostles being to fit them for the 

reat work for which Christ had given them commission, 

he testifying and proclaiming His resurrection, from thence 

irises the aggravation and irremissibleness of the sin against 

he Holy Ghost, who had so abundantly convinced the world 

f Christ’s righteousness by His arising and going to His 

ather. And accordingly in the preaching of St. Peter, Acts ii. 
{his was the doctrine that with such an emphasis he incul- !!* s44-] 
pated upon them, “ men of Israel, hear these words. . . . Jesus ver. 22. 
)f Nazareth ....ye have nailed with wicked hands and 

illed, whom God hath raised up,’ &c.; and “this Jesus ver. 24. 
jath God raised up,” 06 mdvres jets wdptupes, “of which ver. 32. 
ve all are witnesses,” or, “ whose witnesses we all are,” and 

“made Him Lord and Christ,’ “and when they heard ver. 36. 
is they were pricked at the heart, and said, Men and ver. 37. 
rethren, what shall we do?” and upon this one founda- 

ion he immediately superstructs the exhortation to repent- 

ce, and coming in by baptism unto Christ, and three ver. 41. 
jhousand were that day wrought on by that method. 

3. Beside this, the resurrection of Christ was a peculiar A pawn 
awn and pledge of God’s raising up our bodies out of the salt 
ve, and, before that time comes, of His quickening our corporal 
uls out of the most noisome vaults, the habits and customs 

sin, wherein they lay putrified, this being an act of the 

me omnipotent Spirit, by which He raised up Jesus from 

e dead, and without which it were as hopeless an attempt and spiri- » 
‘br sinners to go about to rise to new life, as it were for ™*! 

ad men to raise themselves out of their graves. And 
sequently the belief of this, was, in the former of these 

ects, of special importance to confirm our hopes of 

other life, on which so many branches of Christian piety 
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so immediately depend, that especially of laying down ou 
lives for Christ’s sake, that if our hope in Christ were onl 
that of this life, we could never espouse so cold a service 
and in the latter respect it was most proper to quicken ou 
hopes, that upon our awaking at Christ’s call, and arising 
like Lazarus out of our graves of sin, that Christ, whick 
gives us life, would command us to be loosed from our grave 
clothes, rescue us by the power of His Spirit from the band 
and power of sin, and enable us to live christianly ; whick 
we could not hope to do without this power of His Spirit, t¢ 
prevent and assist us, nor reasonably attempt to do witho 
this hope. 

4. Further yet, the resurrection of Christ hath the powe 
of a pattern to us, and is so made use of, and typified in 
baptism, as an engagement and obligation to us to tran= 
scribe that divine copy into our hearts, and to rise to new= 
ness of life. And accordingly that seems to be the import 
ance of the phrase, “ believing in the heart that God raised 
Christ from the dead,” there being no more necessary t 
the superstructing all piety on that one foundation, but to 
sink down the belief of that one article from the brain to 
the heart, to reduce it effectually to practice. 


CHAP. VI. 


OTHER ARTICLES OF BELIEF IN CHRIST. 


1. Busrpz these two, a whole catalogue and climax « 


flesh, justified by the Spirit, seen of angels, preached amon 
the gentiles, believed on in the world, received up with 
glory.” And these all together seem to be that ad7Ge a 
‘truth,’ as elsewhere faith, of which the Church was oTvAc 
Ka éSpaiwpya, ‘a pillar and establishment,’ to sustain ant 
keep it, as a pillar firmly set up on the basis sustains ar : 
upholds the fabric laid upon it, from sinking or falling; f 
so this truth deposited in the Church, or with the governor 
thereof, such as Timothy there, was to be conserved and 
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held by that means. And it is further observable in that CHAP. 
‘place, that it is called péya ris edoeBelas porpiov, ‘the —* 
mystery of piety,’ and that a great one, signifying the price 

and value of these articles principally to consist in this, that 

‘they tend mightily to the begetting of piety in our hearts, 

and so are the pyvoripzor, the ‘ articles’ of our initiation, or 

of our religion into which we are initiated by baptism, as 

the foundation on which all our Christian practice, which 
alone deserves the name of piety, and is opposed to acéBaa, 
‘impiety,’ is superstructed and built afterward. 

_ 2. This will be more visible by surveying the severals, God made 
‘1. Ocds efavepwOn ev capxi, “God manifest by the flesh.” ne 
God was so intent upon this work of revealing and declaring flesh. 
His will to men, in order to bringing home sinners to re- 
 pentance, so very desirous that men should reform and live, 

and not sin and perish eternally, that to enforce this on us 

at the greatest possible advantage, He was pleased Himself 

to assume, and manifest His will, in, or by our flesh, and so, 

not only God from heaven, but God visible on earth, to 
'preach reformation among us; and if this be not able to 
make impression on us, it is not imaginable that all the - 
preaching of men or angels, that any inferior method should 

be of force to do it. From whence it was, that all the 
devil’s countermines in the first ages were designed pur- 
posely against this one article, the deity or Godhead of 
Christ incarnate, making all that He did and suffered here 

an appearance, no reality, in opposition to which is the 
adn$as and dvtws so oft repeated by Ignatius", the reality 

and verity of Christ’s eating, and suffering, and rising, &c. ; 

and every branch of such heresy took off, as far as it was 
believed, from the necessity of Christian life, not only by 
implying Him to be an impostor, if He were not truly what 

He oft affirmed Himself, and was by the Apostles affirmed 

to be, the Messias, i. e. the ‘ eternal Son of God,’ and ‘ God 
blessed for ever, but by evacuating that great obligation, 

and engagement to reform our lives, taken from the au- 
thority and Godhead of Him that had sought and solicited 























n [Vide S. Ignat. ad Magn. 11, ad genuine remains of St. Ignatius. In the 
Trall. 9, ad Smyrn. 1. 2, Fragm. 8. passage first referred to, the expression 
The word dvrws does not occur in the is GAn@as Kal BeBalws. | 
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it so earnestly, and came down from heaven and assumed © 
our flesh upon that one errand or embassy to reveal Himself — 
more convincingly among us. 4 

3. Had it been only a prophet, though never so great and 7 
extraordinarily furnished with signs and wonders, he had © 
been but a servant of God, and there were many experiences: | 
and precedents among their forefathers of the resisting of 7 
such; but the personal descent of God Himself, and His | 
assumption of our flesh to His divinity, more familiarly to | 
insinuate His pleasure to us, to admonish, and invite, and | 
denounce judgments, and even to weep over those that | 
would yet be obstinate, was an enforcement beyond all the | 
methods of wisdom that were ever made use of in the | 
world. | 

4. For God, I say, Himself to do all this, and to descend | 
so low, to so mean an estate, and to a much meaner usage, | 
a shameful contumelious death, to work this work most ef- — 
fectually upon men, was a wonderful act of grace and 
wisdom, a secret, a mystery indeed beyond all former ways, © 
infinitely considerable towards this of turning from every evil. — 

5. And upon this score the doctrine of the ancient and 
modern Arians and Photinians, which so industriously 7 
lessens the divinity of Christ in pretence of zeal to God — 
the Father, to whom they will not permit Him to be equal, 
must consequently take off extremely from this mystery 
of piety, this foundation of a good life, laid in the eternal © 
God’s coming down to preach it to us. And as it is a_ 
direct contradiction. to those places wherein Christ is called 7 
God, wherein He and His Father are affirmed to be one, © 
wherein the known title of the God of Israel,—never named 
in their services but it was answered by all with oy 412 
evroynTos eis Todvs aidvas, ‘God blessed for ever,’—is by 
the Apostle attributed to Christ; and which, as Proclus° 


° [wolay mapelsdvow ovxopaytias od 
amorexifer ta TlavAov pnuara ois 
piroroddpas ; elrev adtdov. Xpiordy, Wa 
delin br. Kard GAHVevay yéyovey kvOpw- 
wos’ elev abroy é€ “lovdalwy 78 Kard 
odpra, iva deltn drt odt ap’ oF écapKdOn 
éx TéTe udvor dadpxet’ elev abroy byTA, 
tva &vapxov Bpovrhan’ efrev abtdy ém) 
TaYT OV, ta Tis nticews Seondtny Kn- 
ovin* elev abroy Gedy, iva uh mpds Te 


maby Kal Td oxjpwa SercacOevres Thy 
dvdArA€Opov avTod apyncducda vow" 
elmev avtoy ebaoynroy, va as TmayToKpa-. 
TOpA TposkuvhtwuEv, GAN OVX ws oiv- 
SovAov cuxopavtaucev’ elmev adtdy eis 
Tovs aiavas, va delin Stimep 6 Ady~ 
TovTous Snusoupyhoas, didiws év avrots 
Oeodoyetrou.— Proclus, Epist. ii. ad 
Armenios ] de fide [cap. 14. j 
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‘saith, “convinceth all the heresies concerning Christ, cal CHAP. 
7 atrotevyifet, and walls up the newly invented ways of injury 
/and contumely against Him ;” so it is a great diminution 
jand abatement of the force of that fundamental argument 
| whereon God thought fit that the renovation of the world 
| Should be superstructed; and how much soever the: contrary 
| ‘heretics the modern Socinians have pretended to the main- 
‘tenance of piety, it is certain they have by this taken out 
jone principal stone from the foundation of it, the Oeos 
\davepwbels év capxi here, “God made manifest by the 
| flesh, ” which could not be affirmed of Christ, if He were not 
first God, before He was thus made manifest by the means 
lof His incarnation. 

| 5. The next stone in this foundation is, Oeds &dSicar@On God justi- 
\év mvevpatr, God’s having been justified by the Spirit, i. e. Site me 
the several ways of conviction which were used in the world 

by the Spirit of God to give authority to all that was re- 

lvealed by Christ, as the will and commands of God. Such 

iwas 1. the visible descent of the Spirit of God upon Him at 

His baptism, which, as preparative to His entering on the Matt. iii. 
jexercise of His prophetic office, was the divine attestation 7 

here 4 att. v. 
given from heaven by voice to all that He should ever teach. [vi. vii.] 

6. Secondly, such was the Spirit’s leading Him into the Matt. iv. 

wilderness, to subject Him to the devil’s examination, and ( 
thereby to give grounds of conviction to him and those in- 
\ ernal powers, that He was the Son of God. 
| 7. Thirdly, such was His power of doing miracles, works 
| of that nature as were by all acknowledged to be above the 
power of men or devils, and only works of the Spirit of God ; 

thus was His curing of leprosy, of which the king of Israel 

\saith, * Am I a God, that this man sends to me to recover ; Kings v. 
2 man of his leprosy?” and which the Jews proverbially “ 

alled the ‘finger of God,’ and is therefore said to be done 

is paptupiov avrots, “for a testimony unto them,” an evi- Matt. viii. 
ence of His divinity ; ; thus the giving sight to him that was “ 
jporn blind, which since the world began had not been heard Johnix. 2. 
bf to be done by any ; thus the raising of Lazarus and others, 
hnd at last His own resurrection from the grave; all which 

pe eing wrought by the Spirit of God, and being not other- 
i - possible to be done by any, were the dcvxaiwors, or ‘ judi- 

“ial > way of approving His commission from God, and His 


| 
it 
Nh 
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CHAP. 
Vi, 





God seen 
by angels. 


Luke ii. 
13. 

Matt. iv. 
11. 

John xii, 
29; Luke 
xxii. 43. 
Matt. 
XXviil. 2. 


Rom. viii. 


20. 
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doctrine, against all gainsayers, and so most eminently tends. 
to the impressing the necessity of that reformation which. 
He came to publish. 

8. Fourthly, such was the isco of the Spirit on the 
Apostles, authorizing them witnesses of the resurrection, and 
preachers of all that truth and will of God which Christ 
had in His life revealed to them, which consequently gave’ 
an attestation to all that the Apostles should teach, being: 
thus led by the Spirit into all truth, and so was of special 
concernment to the planting of a Church, and enforcing that 
reformation of lives which the Apostles pressed on all that 
would not be ruined eternally. 

9. The third branch of this mysterious divine way of 
working piety on earth, is the op0y ayyédous, His being” 
“seen by angels,” i. e. His divine power discerned and ac- 
knowledged and adored by angels themselves, both good 
and bad; by the good, 1. at His birth; secondly, when 
after His temptation and fasting they came and “ ministered: 
unto Him ;” thirdly, in the trouble and agony of His soul, 
before His death; fourthly, at, and after His resurrection, 
And by the bad, both when He was tempted, and when He 
cast them out of their possessions, obeying His command, 
dreading His power, and believing and confessing Him the 
Son of God most high; and when immediately upon His) 
birth, the oracles, which had before so flourished among the 
heathens, began to droop and decay, and from giving re- 
sponses in verse, descended to prose, and within a while 
were utterly silenced. Which as it was a most regular 
means to bring all sorts of men, heathens as well as Jews 
to reformation of all vices, those especially, which they were 
formerly taught.in their idolatrous worships, and were en- 
slaved to them unwillingly by the tyranny of those false 
gods or devils, which required to be thus worshipped, and) 
so continued to do till they were cast out of their temples; 
so was it a huge obligation on all men to receive and obey 
Him whom the very devils believed and trembled at, and a 
testimony of the greatest force in the mouth of a whole 
province of His greatest enemies, that He was, what He 
assumed to be, the Messias of the world, who if He wer 
not received by consent and readily 2 would erect His 
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hich was thus shewn on the prince of darkness,) avenge cH AP. 
id utterly consume the adversaries. eS 
10. The fourth is, the éxnpvy@n év EOvecw, His being Preachea 
‘preached among the gentiles,” or idolatrous nations of the seat ae 
orld. The message brought by Him from heaven was pro- 

plaimed not only to the Jews, but, both by Himself and by 

the Apostles, to all the gentiles, those that till then had 

lived in all villany and impiety, and yet had now by Christ 

ercy tendered. them upon reformation, (and thereby is all 
bneouragement afforded to the greatest sinners, to forsake 

and amend their lives,) and by God’s merciful pardon to 

the times of their ignorance and forepassed sins, a passage 

ypened to life and eternity, for all that will make use of it; 

ynd this is the greatest engagement to do so, and not to 

jorfeit and lose so precious an opportunity. 

11. The fifth branch is the émucrevOn év xdop, His being Believed 

f believed on in the world,” the faith of Christ received by Vo.” 
nany both Jews and Gentiles ; of that people of the Jews— The Jews. 
, most stubborn, obdurate people, that had “killed the (Matt. 
brophets, and stoned them that were sent,’’—some consider- **#. 37-] 
ble number repented and came in upon Christ’s preaching, 

tbout three thousand were added to the faith at one sermon, Acts ii. 41. 
pefore the Apostles’ going out from Jerusalem,—which wants 

ut a seventh part of being half the number of those re- 

erved ones of the whole kingdom of the ten tribes, in 

| lijah’s time, which had secretly kept out of that idol-Baal- 














housand sealed out of the twelve tribes as faithful servants Rex es 


'\f God, which had received the faith of Christ, and brought 

prth fruit accordingly, and that, though but a small number 

proportion to the greater that remained obstinate, yet 

|bove twenty times as many as they in Elijah’s time; and 

yhen the greater multitude was so terribly destroyed, then - 

e believers of that nation were the only catddeuwpa or 

jremnant’ of it, and in a manner that whole people, by the 

onversion of some, and slaughter of the rest, were soon 

ter, though not at the time of the Apostles resolving on 

his depositum, reduced to the faith, and became Christian. rt aed 
12, And for the gentiles, they were contained in the Acts ii. 11, 
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CHAP. number of those which were present at that sermon, an¢ 
VI. no doubt some of them were wrought on by it, as even it 
Christ’s time, the gentiles’ faith is magnified for great, anc 

above the size of what he had found in Israel, and they weré 
peculiarly the violent that took the kingdom of heaven by 

force, whilst the children of the kingdom neglected, anc 

were cast out of it; and soon after the Apostles’ going ou 

and preaching to all nations, they willingly received the 

faith, and forsook their idols, and within a while all, Asia 

Acts xix. by St. Paul’s preaching, and other whole nations by each 
of the other Apostles, and at length the whole Roman empire 

Rey. xi.15, became Christian, and the “ kingdoms of the world becamé 
_ the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ,’ and the 

Rev. xxi. kings of the earth and of the nations “ brought their glory 
24,26; and +) the Lamb ;” and as among the Jews, so all the world ove 


to the same : . 
purpose those that received not the commands of Christ, and His 


Sey doctrines of purity and perseverance, were signally destroyed 
xix. 16. and they that did were preserved as a peculiar people unt¢ 
Him, to live, and continue in His obedience. 

18. And this great success on both sides, among Jews 

and gentiles over all the world—part of it historically true 

at the compiling of these articles, and part of it prophetically 

true then, and fulfilled afterward, the subduing them eithe 

by the word of His mouth, the preaching of the gospel, o 

by the word of His power, the destructions which He sent 

among them—was a most effectual argument, a sovereigr 

method to give authority to this faith, which was thus pre 

vailing, and becomes the greatest instance of reproach to a 
libertine professors, that they should not purify their hearts 

by the faith, when the most impure idolaters were wrough 

on to do so, and a sad certain abode to all such, after the 
example of obstinate infidels and impure Gnostics, of botk 

present and future destructions. 

Received 14. The sixth and last stone in this foundation is they 
= ig averndbOn év dd&n, His being “received up in,” or “ with,”7 
or “ into glory ;”” Christ’s ascension or assumption to heaveny 

being an irrefragable argument of conviction to the world 

John xvi that He died an innocent person, and consequently tha 
ox: what He taught was the will of God and truth of heaven 
: to which He was assumed after His testification of it ; 
which when these two circumstances are superadded, first, 
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at His assumption being in the sight of many, was also 
lemnized by the presence of angels, and a voice from 
leaven,—and so éy dd€y, ‘ in’ or ‘with glory,’ after a glorious 


reise of divine power, both in the Church by the hands of 
the Apostles and their successors, whom Christ had autho- 
ized to succeed Him on the earth, and in the world by 
xecuting visible judgments on His crucifiers, &c.,—and so 
v 80€n, into glory or regal power,—this will be an article of 

at energy for the plantitig of Christian faith and purity 
n the world. | 


CHAP. VII. 


THE FAITH IN BAPTISM. 





ore summarily comprised in the form of baptism, the cere- 
ony of this initiation instituted by Christ, wherein all that 
ere to be baptized, were, if of age, first instructed in the doc- 
ine, and then received, “in the name of the Father, and of 
e Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Which are the abbrevia- 
re of the larger catalogue of doctrinals formerly taught and 
plained by the catechist, and those on which they that ad- 
Mnistered baptism are commanded to superstruct all the 


ch the Persons of the Trinity being purposely engaged on 
jus one great interest, and the gathering disciples and re- 

iving of proselytes over the world, being designed to this 
jne grand end, of introducing the practice of Christian 
jrtues among men, who do therefore in baptism sacrament- 
ily and federally, i.e. under oath and solemnest vow,—as they 
}plieve any thing of these fundamental doctrines of God the 
tather, Son, and Holy Ghost,—undertake the performance 
jereof, and if they fail therein, are the most faithless, per- 
| HAMMOND, H 


CHAP. 
VI. 


Acts i. 9 
—11. 





anner,—and secondly, that it was attended with the ex- 


1. Wuar hath thus been set down as so many branches of te Bee 
ndamental belief, and so of the mystery of godliness, the aa ies 
ound of initiating or entering men into Christian life, is Ghost. 


jaties of Christian life, “ teaching them to observe all things Matt. 
ich I have commanded you ;” the authority of all and **¥ii- 20. 


CHAP. 
VIL. 


The 
Apostles’ 
Creed. 


Proved to 
be the 
Apostles’. 
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jured persons in the world. And certainly this method is 
in the design as probable, how improsperous soever the 
wickedness of men hath rendered the success of it, as an 
could have been invented to this end. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


OF THE CREEDS IN GENERAL; AND FIRST OF THE APOSTLES CREED. | 


1. Tur method now leads from the more compendious, 
the larger and fuller view of this foundation, as it is se 
down in the Creeds of the Church, and first in that which if 
called symbolum Apostolicum, the Apostolic badge or mark 
a tessera or token of the Apostles having planted the faith 
in any Church, the known summary of that belief which ha 
been received from the Apostles. 

2. For although in their epistles, which. were all writtel 
to them which were Christians already, there is not to h 
expected any complete catalogue of those articles, which thej 
had every where taught, because they were supposed. by ther 
to be sufficiently known, and might briefly be referred to, ¢ 
such, without any perfect enumeration ; yet in any city ¢ 
region, where the Apostles came to plant the faith, it is th 
affirmation of the first writers of the Church, as frequentl 
appears in Tertullian, Irenzeus?, &c., and there is no reason ( 
doubt of the truth of it, that all those articles which we 
thought fit to be laid as the foundation of Christian lif 
were by them distinctly delivered ; and this being a mat 
of fact, of which,—as of the canon of Scripture, or of this 
that book in it,—only the records and stories of the fir | 
times are competent judges, that Creed which is delive 
down to us by the ancient Churches thus planted, I me 
those of the first three hundred years, and by them entitle | 
to the name ‘the Apostles’,’ and expounded in the homili 
of the fathers, some extant, others mentioned by Ruffinus) 
illustres tractatores‘ which had gone before him in that wor 


P [See the note at p. 77. ] 
4 [Ruffinus, Expositio in Symbolum Apostolorum, in init. ] 
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sin _all reason to be deemed the sum of that foundation. 
pf this if any further evidence be necessary, it will be thus 
asily made up. 


fit, by way of opposition to those heresies which had then 


orld", both Eastern and Western, had a form of confession 
faith, which they had received from their immediate an- 
estors, and they from the Apostles themselves’. 

| 4. And of this there is no place of doubting but that it 
Jas the very same which we now call the Apostles’ Creed, 
jot only because there was never any other assigned by any, 
r affirmed to have had that general reception, but because 
he testimonies of the ancients are expressly for this. Ruf- 
aus and Vigilius (cont. Eutychen) testify clearly for the 


y 


Western Church, and Ruffinus again, and Cyril of Jerusalem 
br the Easternt. 

| 5. And Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, in the great council 
— Nice, a famous supporter of the true faith, and a great 
fferer for it, against the Arians, at his taking his leave of 
jope Julius, leaves behind him the confession of his faith, 


jhich, saith he, he “had received” rapd tv cata Oedv roo- 
? , Pp P 
\pvwrv, “from his predecessors in the Lord.” And this was 


pe same with that which we now style the Apostles’ Creed, 
} appears in that story, set down by Epiphanius, heer. 72." 


|’ Ecclesia per universum orbem us- tra Eutychen de duabis naturis in 
ye ad fines terre seminata, et ab Apo- Christo, and St, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
is et a discipulis eorum accepit passim. | 

n fidem que est in unum Deum “ [Tored@ oby eis @cdy waytoxpd- 
jrem omnipotentem, &c.—Iren., lib. ropa, xa) eis Xpistov "Inoody roy Tidy 
ie. 2. avrod Toy wovoyerh, Tov Kupioy far, 
j* Quid si neque Apostoli quidem dv yevyndevra ex Tveduaros aylov, xa 
ipturas reliquissent nobis, nonne Mapias rijs map0évov, tov em Tovrlou 
jortebat ordinem sequi traditionis, mMadrov oTavpwhévTa, Kal Tapévra, Kar 
jam tradiderunt iis, quibus constitue- Th tpitn huéepa avacrdyra éx tay ve- 
mt Ecclesias? Cui ordinationi assen- Kp@v, avaBdyra eis Tous ovpavovs, kar 
fmt multe gentes barbarorum eo- Kabhuevoy ev Sek: tod TMarpds, SOev 
ym qui in Christum credunt, sine %pxera: xplvew Cavras Ka) vexpovs’ Kat 
arta et atramento scriptam habentes eis 7d a-yiov Tvedua, aylav éxxanotar, 
ff Spiritum in cordibus suis salutem, tpesw cuapriav, capeds avdoracw, 
veterem traditionem diligenter custo- Swhy aidviov’ adialperoy civae thy Oed- 
tes, in unum Deum credentes. [See tyra rod Marpds, cal rod Tiov, mapa 
e at p. 78. |—Iren., lib. iii. c. 4. TV Oclwy meuabhKamer ypapayv" «i yap 
if [See Ruffinus, Expositio in Sym- tis xwplfer roy Tidy, rovréore Tov Adyov 
#fum Apostolorum, and Vigilius con- tod mavroKpdropos @eod, avdynn ab’toy 


H 2 


CHAP. 


VIII. 


8. The time of forming the Nicene Creed, and the occasion — 


CHAP. 


Vill. 


100 


All which will receive yet further force from that known ob 
servation of St. Austin’s*, that “ what the universal Chur 
holds, and hath not been instituted by councils, but alway 
retained, is with all reason to be believed to have been de 
livered by tradition apostolical,” there being no other 
large an original to which so universal an effect may be im 
puted, especially when to that we add Tertullian’s words ¢ 
Regula quidem fidei una omnino est, sob 
immobilis et irreformabilis, credendi scilicet in unicum Deu 
omnipotentem, mundi Creatorem, et Filium Ejus Jesum Christun 
natum ex Virgine Maria, &c.: “The rule of faith is altogethe 
one, and that alone immoveable, and unreformable, to wit 
believing in one only God, omnipotent, Creator of the worl : 
and in His Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
Which being a summary reference to this Creed, and th 
resolved to be one over all the world, and that unchang 
able, must needs be imputed to that apostolic original, whi 
alone can pretend to that dignity, and accordingly he tel 
us”, hanc regulam ab initio Evangelit decucurrisse, “that tk 
rule came down from the beginning of the gospel.” 


this very matter’. 


} Sbo0 Ocods ceiver voulfew, 6wep GAAC- 
tpiov Ths Oelas SidacKadrlas elvar vevd- 
puorat, 2) TOY Adyov wn elvar Ody duo- 
Aoyeiv, dwep Kal avTds GAAdTpLOV Tijs 
opOjs miorews eivar palveta, TOD ev- 
ayyeAioToD Aéyovtos, Kal @eds jv 4 
Adyos’ éym 5& a&xpiBOs meudOna, Ste 
adialperos ral &xdpiords eorw H Sivamis 
Tov Ilarpds 6 Tids* abrds yap 6 Swrhp 
6 Kupios nav *Inoovs Xpiords pyot: 
év euol & Marhp, Kaye év te Tarpl: 
Kal, @y® kal 6 Tlarhp & éoper kat, 
5 eut éwpands, Edpaxe toy TMarépa. 
Tattny Kal mapa tev Oclwy ypapav 
elAnoos Thy wiotW, kal mapa TOY KaTd 
@cdy mpoydvav didaxOels, ev Te TH 
Tov @eod exxAnola xnpitTw, Kal-mpds 
oe vov yéypapa Td dvtlypapov Tobrou 
wap éuavTg katacxev" Kab ata 7d av- 
tirurdy ce Tobrov TH Mpds Tors émioKd- 
mous émioToAh eyypdya, iva wh Tives 
Tov &KpiBOs uh €lddTwy Huds, KdKelvots 
Tots b@ avTa@y ypaubelo. mposéxovTes 
amrarndacww. éppwobe.—S. Epiphan. adv. 
Her., lib. iii. tom. i. p. 836. ] 

* [Quod universa tenet ecclesia, nec 
concilii institutum, sed semper reten- 
tum est non nisi auctoritate apostolica 
traditum rectissime creditur.—S. Aug. 
de Bapt. cont. Donat., lib. iv. ¢. 31. 
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- cap. 2.] 
















































tom. ix. p. 140.] 

y [See the note at p. 77. ] 

z [Nos vero et semper et nunc mé 
ut instructiores per Paracletum, ded 
torem scilicet omnis veritatis unict 
quidem Deum credimus, sub hac 
men dispensatione quam oikovo 
dicimus ut unici Dei sit et filius se 
ipsius qui ex ipso processerit per q 
omnia facta sunt, et sine quo factum 
nihil. Hune missum a patre in vi 
nem, et ex ea natum hominem et De 
filium hominis et filium Dei et cog 
minatum Jesum Christum. Hunce p 
sum, hunc mortuum et sepultum sec 
dum scripturas et resuscitatum a pé 
et in ceelo resumptum, sedere ad dex 
ram patris, venturum judicare vive 
mortuos. Qui exinde miserit secund 
promissionem suam a patre spiri 
sanctum paracletum  sanctificatot 
fidei eorum qui credunt in pat 
et filium et spiritum sanctum. 
regulam ab initio evangelii decuc 
isse etiam ante priores quosque ha 
ticos, nedum ante Praxeam hestern 
probabit tam ipsa posteritas omni 
hereticorum quam ipsa nove 
Praxez hesterni.—Tertull. adv. Pr 
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6. And that every branch thereof in several, was a fit and 
il ground-work of Christian obedience, wherever it were 
nted, and altogether sufficient to found the reformation of 
yhole cities and provinces at once, will be discernible by the 
host cursory survey. 
| 7. The articles 1. of God the Father, the Rulers and 
breator of all the world; secondly, of God the Son, both in 
is titles and offices, and in the passages of His story, from 
e assumption of our flesh to His coming again from heaven 
be our Judge; and thirdly, of God the Holy Ghost ; 
emg all amassed together, make up this plain sense, that 
the divine and infinitely wise ways of economy that God 
n heaven could think fit to use toward a rational creature, 
p oblige and reduce mankind to that course of living which 
} most perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the mercy 
God ordinable to eternal bliss, all the most powerful 
iethods of impressing our duty on us, the authority of the 
d of heaven, who hath sovereign dominion over all, of 
tod the Son, made up of all humble and charitable ways of 
pndescension to invite, and yet of all power and terrors to 
pustrain and engage our obedience, to execute vengeance on 
ose that will not be wooed by Him, and of God the Holy 
host, who hath ordained a succession of men, from that 
e to the end of the world, continually to negotiate this 
e affair of reducing sinners to repentance : all these, I say, 
ve been so solemnly made use of, and impressed by Him, 
at there wants nothing but care and consideration of our 
n eternal weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made 
ppy here, and blessed eternally, to bring all that have be- 
ved those articles to forsake their sinful courses, and sin- 
rely to apply themselves to the obedience of Christ. 





d acknowledgment of the one eternal God, under_those 
yo great relations of a Father and a Prince, and both those 
junded in His right to the creature by title of creation ; and 
le one belief and acknowledgment of this entitles Him, and 
hgages us to a ready voluntary obedience to, and depend- 
ce on Him, and prepares for such an universal reception 

all that shall ever be revealed to be His will, that every 


* wavToKpaTwp. 





CHAP. 
VIII. 


The arti- 
cles thereof 
funda- 
mental to 
good life. 


|8. The first stone of this foundation is the consideration The article 
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presumptuous, known act of prevarication is no less than 
Ocopayia, a ‘rebellion, like that of the old giants, a fig 

ing against God, a contesting with Heaven, a resistmg H 
will and our own happiness, and that may be one seasonad 
degree toward the obliging us to piety. 















force and authority of the former, as the only Son bear 
the person and employed in the embassy of the Fath chi 
is the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ, who, by beings 
into the world to be our King or Lord, and by the d 

miraculous way of His entrance into it, the powers 
mighty works and piety of His life, and the stupen 

manner of His passage out of the world, to antag : 
human, as well as divine nature, that regal power in heavy 
which from all eternity belonged to Him as God, is fit 
qualified and prepared to take possession of His imheritaz 
to rule and reign in our hearts by this faith, and so to rec 
and reduce immediately all that cordially believe the t 
God, who now in this gracious pacific manner comes to t 
with them, and to convince all the blind worshippers of 3 
false gods of the vanity and villany of their former cour : 
and so to bring them back to their own peace. 


that great office of Paraclete, or Advocate of Christ, ¢ 
vincing the world of the truth and divine authority 


Christ’s message, and then commissionating and assist 
the Apostles and their successors in their continued n 
ceasing embassy to us, “to pray us in Christ’s stead” to. 
down our weapons of hostility, and “to be reconciled w 
God,” to live friendly and fihally, i.e. ee 
what is it but a continued perpetuated voice from | 
resounding for ever in our ears? nf ieeere-ciealiill 
claimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no rest 
their sins, no quiet from Christ’s importunity, till ¢ 
awake from the lethargic sleep, and arise from so ¢ 
so mortiferous a state, and permit Him to give them li 
11. That which follows of the holy Cathelic Chureh, 
is, with the rest, an attendant on this article of the FE 
Ghost, the end of whose descent was to gather a Chure 
society of holy Christian livers over the whole world, so 
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_ the interpretation of those two parts of the mystery of piety CHAP. 
formerly explicated, Christ’s being “preached anaohig the gen- oo 
tiles, and believed on in the world,” of the érvcvvaywyy [2 Thess 
| ér abrov, the ‘gathering together’ of a multitude over the™ 
world, among gentiles as well as Jews, to that banner set 
up by Christ, enrolling themselves in His musters, engaging 
| their faithful obedience to Him; and if we will not be made 
the mark and aim of all His arrows, be looked on as the 
professed opposers of all His methods, and therein of all 
piety, and of our own souls, we must think ourselves obliged 
to hasten into that number, and that in respect of the holi- 
ness, as well as the assemblies, of the practice, as well as the 
| profession of Christianity. 
| 12. And the consideration and serious belief of this, that 
| God hath taken such care to anticipate and prevent every 
/man, to draw Him early into His Church, there to instruct 
/and oblige him to all Christian performance, to give piety 
| the prepossession, before other competitors, home-bred lusts 
/or vicious customs of the world, should be able to pretend to 
| him, and so to engage him in holiness first, and then in bliss, 
is another argument of great energy to work effectually on 
mankind, and recommend this obedience to them. 

18. So likewise the xowwvia trav dylwv, which seems to Of the 
/me, and is elsewhere? explicated, to belong to the “ communi- tion, of 
/eation,” as that signifies liberality of the saints which first saints. 
received the faith of Christ, and as it is there explained by “°s™ 4: 
their having ézavta xowd, “all things common,” and that ver. 44. 
again by selling their possessions, and distributing them to all, 

“as every man had need,” and again by aivodvtes [tov] Oedp ver. 45. 
\kat éyovres ydpw, “ praising God, and having” or exercising ver: 47. 
“charity to all the people,” making their liberality a special 
branch of their Eucharist, their blessing and worshipping of 
'God,—as it is an evidence of the great force that the gospel of 
\Christ had then upon men’s souls, melting them into that libe- 
ral effusion of all that they had, into an absolute contempt of 
all that is most doted on in the world, «rijpara xat irdpées, 
“possessions of all kinds, and by parting with all indefinitely, 













_ 6 [The author’s reference is to note twelve months before this treatise came 
\(e) on Acts ii. 42, vol. iii. p.355 of his out. But see also the ‘ Practical Cate- 
Paraphrase and Annotations,’ which  chism,’ lib. v, sect. 4. p. 330.] 

ad been published in 1653, about 








CHAP. throwing themselves absolutely upon God’s minutely provi- 
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ie xiii, chant’s course in the gospel, selling all, and buying, at that 
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dence for the sustaining of them, which is directly the mer- 


‘vast price, the one hidden jewel which he had found, so it is 
an engagement to all that will undertake this profession, to 
come with preparations of mind some way proportionable to 
these examples, to exercise that charity to men and depend- 
ance on God in the things of this world, which shall evidence 
their voAitevpya év ovpavois, that the joys which they depend 
on are in another world, and that the either having or want- 
ing here, is no otherwise considerable, than as it is the op- 
portunity of exercising the several graces, which are the pro- 
perest means to exalt and perfect our nature, and the way tq 
our immortality. 

14. As for the other larger notion of this cowwvia drylov, 
so as to import the spiritual union of faith and love between 
all professors of Christianity, and, as exercises of that, the 
communication of the mysteries,—so ordinarily styled pete 
of prayers, of fastings, of tears, of sufferings, of rejoicings, 0 
thanksgivings, it must be taken in by analogy with thi 
former, and will also fitly be comprehended under th 
former article of the Church,—and therefore it is, that the 
Nicene Creed sets “the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church” 
in the place of both these,—and therefore need not be 
further insisted on here. 

15. The forgiveness of sins which now follows, is, bein 
rightly understood, the most eminent branch of this founda- 
tion, and the removal of an hindrance which might other 
wise obstruct all thought or design of reformation, bu 
being misunderstood is rendered instrumental to the mos 
presumptuous obstinate security in sin. 

16. Should it be mistaken for an absolute impunity promise 
freely by God, or absolutely purchased by Christ either fo 
all men indefinitely, or for some special favourites of Heaven, 
without respect to their reformation or new obedience, il 
were the direct foundation of all impenitence, to all that 
either had or believed themselves to have their part in i 
and might by all carnal men probably be made use of 
such. 

17. For to a carnal liver, which were once possessed 
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this persuasion, that all his sins past and future were abso- CHAP. 
lutely forgiven by the tenure of the gospel, and that without 44 _ 
y torgiven by the eo gospel, 
any condition of change required of him, what imaginable 
motive is there to persuade him to forsake any one sin, 
to which he hath the slightest temptation? When God is 
jonce a favourer of his grossest sins, or of his person in de- 
|spite of his sins, all the other articles of his belief will sound 
jnothing but mercy and promises to him, and accordingly 
those that have imbibed this error, have extended the in- 
uence thereof to the whole gospel, which they will not 
low to contain any thing but promises, and so all the com- 

ands of Christ are at once out-dated. 

18. But when it is rightly understood, and confined with- Rightly 
in those due limits which the gospel every where assigns it, "™¢o" 
1. to be the pardon of sins past and forsaken, which belongs 

ot either to future sins, or to any that are not reformed; 

econdly, to be the admission of sinners to repentance, and 

o, and by no other means, to forgiveness, and therefore 
John’s ceremony of admitting proselytes is called “the baptism [Marki.4.] 
‘of repentance for the remission of sins ;” thirdly, to extend 
no further to any sort of sins continued in or unforsaken, 
han as they are reconcileable with sincere endeavours, and 
se of the means, to forsake and get victory over them, 
Which though it secure us of God’s favour and pardon 
to our infirmities and ignorances, doth denounce His wrath 
‘pgainst our wilful sins; when it is taken with these re- 
straints and conditions on one side, and is then extended, as 
the general promulgation extends it, to all the sins of every 
sinner in the world, who shall by repentance and sincerity of 
‘phange be rendered capable of it; when that which is mis- 
taken to be particular and absolute, is duly understood to be 
‘general, but conditionate,—and to belong to none, who shall 
;mot perform the condition, i. e. impartially, and sincerely, 
jpand universally reform his ways according to the rules 
| felivered by Christ, His precepts of Christian purity, extend- 
‘Jung to the very heart ;—then is there a sure ground-work 
‘laid of renovation and care for our future lives, and all 
,pbjections removed, that might probably abate that su- 
perstructure. 
if 19. As long as we are guilty of any past sin, and have no 
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promise, the only due ground of hope, of remission, whateve 
our future care be, this desperation of success chills all o 
industry, and we sin on, because we have sinned, we cast 
off the care of all future thrift, because we are already 
bankrupted. 
20. So again while we make no distinction of sins, and 
deem every invincible infirmity or ignorance, from which we 
have no hope to be freed in this life, to be as dangerous an¢ 
mortiferous as the most wilful act or favoured habit of cars 
nality, another face of the same desperation affrights us, anc 
admonisheth us to provide for our ease when we cannot for 
our security, deters from attempting what we cannot finish, 
and permits us to be careless when we cannot hope to be 
prosperous in our care. . 
21. Nay, when we undertake the baptismal vow, and 
enter on this new life, if, as that baptism cannot be repeated) 
so it were impossible that any grosser fall after the first 
repentance could receive any cure or remedy; the experiencé 
of our own frailties, and the consideration of the slippery 
place we stand on, of the watchfulness of the tempter, an 
the advantage he hath from a false party within us, which is 
always ready to join with him and betray us, and of th 
great difficulty, the moral, though not natural, impossibility, 

























be obnoxious neither to surprise nor fall, would be apt, lik 
the news of the Anakims in the way, to discourage us fror 
leaving the accustomed familiar wilderness, and undertakin; 
the unknown voyage to that good land, environed wit 
so many difficulties : an opinion of the feasibleness or success 
fulness of the work, being as necessary to found a purpos 
of undertaking it, as either the authority of commands, 
the persuasiveness of promises, or pungency of menaces, 
prospect of mischiefs upon neglect can be imagined to be. 

22. But when all these objections are answered, di 
couragements removed, difficulties provided for,—as they aré! 
by this article of remission of sins, duly explained, . and) 
superadded to the former branches of the foundation,—they 
to whom all this is revealed and received with an undoubting 
faith, if they do not presently set about so easy and so happy, 
a task, which hath so many grains of equity and mere | 





we I eg 





| no 
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allowed in the weighing it out unto us, if they will not be cHAP. 


directed into a path so plained and smoothed, that the “ way- YUL _ 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein,’—that weak- fe reser 
ness, or ignorance, or natural defects, or human frailties, or 
any thing that includes not insincerity and presumptuous 
going on in sin, shall be reconcileable with their hopes and 
God’s acceptance,—must needs acknowledge themselves in 
the number of the blind people that have eyes: of the pro- 
vokers that shall not, because they will not, enter into God’s 
rest, of the sinners that have no excuse for their sin. 
23. In the next place the resurrection of the body, which The belief 


includes and supposes a future state of souls after that of oer 


| this life, (for to what purpose should that world of vexpa, of - 


7 * 0 . 
‘ carcases,’ arise, if there were not as numerous a world of ” 


| souls ready to animate them, and join with them in receiv- 


ing rewards and punishments for all that the souls have 
acted by those instruments in this life?) is most necessary 


_ to found and enforce this renovation ; for, if there were no- 
| thing after this life, “if in the death of a man there were Wisd. ii. 1. 


”? taows, “cure” or “remedy,” if the premises of the 


atheist in that chapter had truth in them, his conclusion 
being founded on those premises, it could not be strange or 
irrational for him to proceed, “Come on therefore, let us ver. 6. 
enjoy the good things that are present.” . 

24, And if supposing the immortality of the soul, the Funda- 
body were not ascertained to return to that old associate, anata 
if that épyacripiov mvevparos, that ‘shop’ or ‘ workhouse’ of 
the good or evil spirit, should, with all that hath been 
wrought in it, be consumed eternally, this would take it 


|much out of the care of the soul, either to stop it in its 


career of sin, or to mortify those affections that are in this 


| earthly part, or to spiritualize and replenish it with good 
| works. 


25. If the upper soul, that hopes to reign in another The want 
of it very 


| world, can so far preserve that degree of superiority and} tf, 
| dignity of its nature, as to reprehend and check what is con- 
| sented to by the will or middle faculty in compliance with 
| the flesh, that inferior and brutish, (as it is, as oft as any 
{sin against conscience is committed,) and can then hope, 


that after a few years of sensuality, that importune rebellious 
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servant shall be eternally cast off, drop into a perpetual im- 
passible nothing, take a long progress into “a land where 
all things are forgotten,” and consequently the good which | 
hath been acted in that flesh, as well as the evil,—this would be © 
some colour for that novel persuasion, a fruitful principle of © 
all carnality, that the man may be regenerate in the sight of 
God, though he be “ sold under sin,” “led captive unto the © 
law of sin which is in the members,” meaning thereby the 
most constant compliance of the will and actions to all the 
motions of the flesh, so long as the law of God in the mind 
or upper soul dislike and dissent from it, which it will seldom ~ 
miss to do as long as we have any conscience or knowledge © 
of duty remaining in us. 
_ 26. But when the prevarications and irregularities of the ~ 
body, which are not subdued as well as checked, mortified — 
as well as disliked by the soul, shall receive their certain pay- 
ment in the body, reunited on purpose to the soul, that that” 
which hath merited by compliance, may be rewarded by sym- ! 
pathy ; when the flames, that by being inflicted on the body © 
are experimented to afflict and enter into the soul, shall” 
demonstrate to the soul her close concernment in all that is | 
permitted to come so near her, then it will appear to be every | 
man’s interest to join good performances to spiritual pur-— 
poses and resolutions, to act, as well as to design, to subdue 
and quell the exorbitances of the flesh, as well as to con-— 
tinue the wouldings of the spirit ; and this being absolutely” 
required to the sincerity and reality of our repentance and re- | 
novation, which consists not in the strife, or wish, or purpose, | 
but in the actual operations of good life, the belief of the) 
resurrection of the body, which is so instrumental and pre-7 
parative to this, must needs be fundamental to that, which” 
is superstructed on it; and was therefore deemed fit to be” 
first preached to all men, before strict Christian performances | 
could reasonably be required of them. 
27. Lastly, the everlasting life both of body and soul in™ 
that future state, whether in bliss or woe, hath with all> 
reason been added as the last stone to this foundation, and | 
in it all the promises and terrors of the gospel, to persuade | 
and drive us to repentance. 
28. Were the state wherein we expect our, reward for the 
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| abstinences or riots of this present life under the prejudices C H AP. 
| of short or finite, as it hath the disadvantage of absence and 
futurity, the promises and threats of Christ would lose much ae eprin 
| of their virtue and energy, and being by their spiritual and 0 of 
| invisible nature rendered so faint in the original, and yet, to 
| make them more so, set to solicit us at a distance, they would 
| want a competent instrument to collect and convey their 
rays successfully, or so as to effect or impress the species 
with any vigour on a dull, and withal prejudicate faculty. 
We know a life in reversion is not half so valuable, as that 
which may at present be entered on, and this not only in the 
opinion of fools, but of the most prudent purchasers; and 
unless there be somewhat in the duration to enhance the 
| value, and to be offered in commutation, and to reward the 
patience of the present self-denial, heaven itself would be 
looked on jealously, as a project to deprive us of our present 
| portions, to cheat us of our possessions; but when the loss 
| of every present advantage to flesh and blood is sure to be 
| repaid in a far nobler coin, and to continue to be enjoyed to 
all eternity; when beside the liberal harvest of satisfactions 
for any the most trivial loss or suffering, submitted to upon 
Christ’s command or advice, the “‘ hundred fold more in this [Matt. xix. 
life,’ we are secured to reap in another world, everlasting ag 
imperishable felicities; and when to the empty, nauseous, Luke xviii. 
afflicting pleasures of sin, for some one shortest moment, 
attended immediately with a far more durable shame, and > 
then followed with an immortal, endless gnawing death, that 
is all jaws, but no stomach, shall remain by way of arrear a 
| sharp, yet sullen payment to all eternity ; when every play or 
jest of sin, shall engage us in that perpetual earnest, and 
after the transitory joy is forgotten or loathed, the irreversi- 


\ble sentence of endless woe is expected instantly and in- 
\fallibly to come out, and with it an éo¢pdyioras rapceta, all 
the storehouses of ease or mercy sealed up, all drops to cool 
|jor oceans to quench our misery; then certainly upon this 
||persuasion duly rooted, not in the brain but heart, an ordi- 
nary orator may suffice to superstruct an admission of the 
precepts of Christ, and induce in a rational creature a 
willingness to be happy here, by a patient bearing of a 


| gentle desirable yoke, that so he may be blessed eternally. 
i 
! 
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29. And so we have taken a cursory view of the several 
articles of the most ancient and shortest Creed, and ae 
exemplified the propriety of our definition of fundamentals ; 
and having the Apostles’ judgment in their preachings to_ 
confirm us in the truth, that the laying of so large a founda- 
tion was deemed necessary to their design of planting the 
same fruits in all soils, piety, probity, and purity, in a nation” 
of hypocritical Jews, and a world of idolatrous polluted gen- 
tiles, we have already shewed how unnecessary it is to en- 
quire whether any single sinner of either of those cea 
might not possibly be reduced to Christian life, without 
some one of these explicitly and actually considered, and so” 
have no temptation to enlarge this chapter by any such. 
consideration. j 





CHAP. IX. 


OF THE NICENE AND ATHANASIAN CREEDS TOGETHER ; 
AND SEVERALLY OF THE NICENE. 
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1. Havine viewed the Apostles’ Creed, and of it premise 
this one thing, that it was a complete catalogue of all tha 
they, being directed by the Holy Ghost in their ministry 
thought fit, to lay the foundation of Christian obedience in 
every Church, and consequently that there was no more, i 
their opinion, necessary, in order to this end of workin 


stratively follow, either that there is in the two other Creeds, 
the Nicene and Athanasian, nothing materially different fro 
that which the Apostles’ Creed had contained, nothing reall 
superadded to it, or else that that superaddition was not, i 
the Apostles’ estimation, necessary to this end, and cons 
quently that if, at the forming of them, it were by the fo 
lowing Church thought necessary to be thus made, or sti 
continues to be so, this must arise from some fresh emergen 
one or more, which had been observable in the Church aft 
the Apostles’ time. 

2. And which of these two is the truth, it will not 
uneasy to define; for though the omission of some wor 
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which had been retained in the Apostles’ Creed, do not CHAP. 
‘signify much,—for it is certain that they were, while re- 
‘tained in that, and are still, now they are left out in follow- 

‘mg Creeds, eternally and unquestionably true, in the sense 
wherein the Apostles and their successors understood them,— 

jmor indeed any more, than that they were virtually con- 
ltained in other words still continued,—as the descent to 
\Hades*, under that of His suffering aud burial, and not 
rising till the third day ; and the communication of saints, 
junder the Catholic Church, with the epithet of Apostolic 
jadded to it,—or else that they were not necessary to be re- 
jpeated, because already familiarly known and confessed, and 

not questioned by those heretics, against whom the varia- 
jtions were designed,—as in the Athanasian Creed, the articles 

jof the Holy Ghost, so largely set down in four branches in 

the Nicene Creed, and the three articles attending that of 

\the Holy Ghost in the Apostles’ Creed, are all omitted,—yet 
those words which in the later Creeds were superadded to 

the former, were apparently designed by the compilers for 

ome special use, either by way of addition, or interpreta- 

ion, to fence the Catholic orthodox faith from the corrup- 

ions and depravations, or else from the doubtings and con- 
radictions of heretics. 

8. Thus in the Nicene Creed, the two additions in the Of the 
t article, the éva, ‘one,’ prefixed to ‘God,’ and the xa) Nien 
advT@V TOV dpaTdv Kal aopatwr, ‘and of all things visible 

d invisible,’ were, upon prudent deliberation and consider- 

ng, interposed, the first of them on occasion of the Arians, 

n one respect, and both of them, in another respect, by 

on of the Gnostic and Valentinian, and such like fol- 

ing heretics, whose heathen and poetical theology, taken 

from Hesiod, and Orpheus, and Philistion, had rendered 
them necessary. For that those heretics, beginning with One God. 
their Simon and Helena, had introduced a plurality of gods, 

and so made the profession of the unity, part of the symbo- 

um that should discriminate the orthodox from them, and 
uffirmed that their gones or ‘ angels’ were begotten by Helena, 

























¢ [The author seems to have for- creed of Aquileia, i.e. nearly as late as 
rotten that the first explicit mention of the commencement of the fourth cen- 
Ihe ‘descent into hell’ occurs in the _ tury. ] 
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. Simon’s mp@rn évvoia, ‘ first cogitation,’ and that the world 
——— was created by them, and that the God of the Jews was but 
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one of those angels, and a great deal of the like, appears by 
Irenzeus‘; and these two insertions were clear explications 
of the Apostles’ old form, “God the Father, ruler of all, 
maker of heaven and earth,” which sufficiently contained an 
acknowledgment of the unity, for how else could He be 
monarch, or, ruler of all? and also asserted Him the creator 
of all the angels, who were certainly comprehended under 
the ‘heaven and earth,’ the phrase of Scripture to denote) 
the world, but yet was capable of more light, by these more 
explicit words, ‘ visible and invisible, to exclude the contra-_ 
dictions of heretics. 3 | 

4, And though the Creed in the ancient apostolic form” 
were sufficient for any man to believe and profess, yet when 
the Church hath thought meet to erect that additional bul- 
wark against heretics, the rejecting, or denying the truth of, 
those their additions, may justly be deemed an interpretative 
siding with those ancient, or a desire to introduce some new) 


been made, yet the pride or singularity, or heretical design,” 
of opposing or questioning them, now they are framed, being) 
themselves irreconcileable with Christian charity, and hu 
mility, are destructive of the fabric directly, and interpreta-) 
tively of the very foundation, and is therefore justly deemed 
criminous and liable to censures in the Church of God. 

5. So likewise the oneness of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
before of the Father, referring to the several hypostases ir 
the one eternal, indivisible, divine nature, and the eternity 
of the Son’s generation, and His co-eternity and consub 
stantiality with the Father, when He “came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate &c. for us men” peculiarly, not 


4 [HicHelenam quandamipseaTyro ad inferiora et generare angelos e 
civitate Phcenices questuariam cum _ potestates a quibus et mundum hune 
redemisset, secum circumducebat, di- factum dixit.—S. Iren., lib. i. cap. 23. 
cens hance esse primam mentis ejus Salvatorem autem innatum demon 
conceptionem, matrem omnium per _ stravit et incorporalem, et sine figura 
quam initio mente concepit angelos putatione autem visum hominem: e 
facere et archangelos. Hance enim Judeorum Deum unum ex angeli 
Ennoiam exsilientem ex eo, cognos- esse dixit.—Id. ib., cap. 24.] 
centem que vult pater ejus degredi 
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r angels, “ and for our salvation ;”’ and lastly the perpetuity 
His kingdom added in the close, all these are assertions 
quivalent to those which had been before comprised in the 


to be thus enlarged and explicated, when the Arians opposed 
the apostolic tradition, and by corrupting detorted the words 
of Scripture to their sense. 
6. This is elsewhere® more largely shewed, in the note on 
| John v. 7, and all that will opportunely here be added, is 
mly this, that they which, according to the Apostles’ depo- 
itum, or doctrine in every Church, believed the descent, and 
nearnation of the eternal God, on purpose to rescue man- 
ind from all impurities, to reveal the whole divine will for 
he regulating men’s lives, to attest it by His death, and 
bvidence it by His resurrection, &c., and at last to come to 
judge the world, according to this determinate rule, had all 
hose branches of Christian faith which were required to 
ualify mankind to submit to Christ’s reformation. And it 
s the wilful opposing these more explicit articles, the resist- 
ng them, when they are competently proposed from the defi- 
ition-of the Church,—and not the not believing them thus 
xplicitly, when either they are not revealed, or not with 
hat conviction, against which he cannot blamelessly and 
ithout pertinacity of his will hold out,—that will bring 
‘anger of ruin on any. 
7. That which is added of the Holy Ghost, “ the Lord and 
ver of life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son,” 
apposing with the western Church that the Filiogue was 
und in the first copies and acts of that council, “ who 
ith the Father and the Son together is worshipped and 
llorified, who spake by the prophets,” is in like manner an 
julargement and explication of the more brief apostolic 
ih m, and the substance thereof was comprised formerly in 
tat uncompounded style, fitter then for the belief and 
Hiemory of all, but was afterward prudently enlarged for 
‘jie repelling and preventing the poison of heretical inva- 
/ es, the Montanists, and Macedonians, &c. 





CHAP. 
IX. 


ancient, more simple, uncompounded article, but were useful. 


The Holy 
Ghost the 
Lord and 
giver of 
life, &e. 


18: And so likewise that addition of the ‘one baptism’ One bap- 
fixed to the ‘remission of sins’ was on purpose designed “™ /" 


7 
| 
| 
Hy 


the remis- 
© [See the ‘ Paraphrase and Annotations,’ vol. iv. p. 452.] sion of 
HAMMOND. I ; sins, 


Cc BRR. against the Novatians, whose pretensions were considered, 
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and condemned in the council of Nicef; the practices o 
the Churches in receiving those that had fallen into gross 
sins after baptism, had been somewhat different, in somé 
parts milder, as in the Church of Rome, in others mor 
rigid ; the Church of Rome had given some liberty for th 
great offenders, murderers, adulterers, and such as had 
fallen to idol worship, in time of persecution, viz., that afte 
many years’ penance they might be restored to the com 
munion and peace of the Church, without any new baptism 
such as was used in admitting heathens, only by imposition 
of hands, or absolution; extending the; virtue of baptisn 
formerly received, to the washing away of these sins com 
mitted after baptism, in case of sincere repentance and for 
saking of them; this the Novatians disliked, and thereupo 
brake off, and made a schism in the Church. And th 
council of Nice taking cognizance of the matter, judge 
against Novatus and his followers, that there was place fo 
a second repentance, and not only for that first before 
baptism, as appears by the canons of that council. And 
this was it that was referred to in this more enlarge 
passage of their Creed, and the use of it thought very cor 
siderable for the reducing of lapsed Christians, as the apd 
stolical article of remission of sins indefinitely, had beer 
for the attracting heathens. And this, and all the form 
additions, being thus settled by the universal Church, wer 
and still are, in all reason, without disputing, to be 
ceived and embraced by the present Church, and every 
meek member thereof, with that reverence that is due 
apostolic truths, that thankfulness which is our meet tributf 
to those sacred champions for their seasonable and providem 
propugning of our faith, with such timely and necessat 
application to practice, that the Holy Ghost, speaking # 
us now, under the times of the New Testament, by thi 
governors of the Christian Churches, Christ’s mediate sue 
cessors in the prophetic, pastoral, episcopal office, as He hat 
formerly spoken by the prophets of the Old Testament, sem 
immediately by Him, may find a cheerful audience, amt 
receive all uniform submission from us. | 


f (Cone, Nicen. Canones xi. xii. xiv. ] 
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9. And this is all that is here necessary to be said of this 
second Creed. 


CHAP. X. 


OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


things will be briefly considerable, 1. the doctrine of it, 2. the 
; urses and damnation denounced against those who do not 





ntirely maintain it, without the corruptions and mixtures 
bf the heretics. 

| 2. The doctrine is, well-nigh all of it, the asserting the 
wed of the divine nature, and the Trinity of hypostases, 



















he Latin, persone, ‘persons’ in it, and that in opposition 
jo several novel propositions, which had by heretics been 
troduced in the Church, and so, as the vices of men 
ggest laws, occasioned such explications and enlarge- 
ents. And of these again, much more than of the Nicene 
peradditions, it may be reasonably affirmed, that being 
e explications of a father of the Church, and not of a 
hole universal council, or of the Church representative, 
ey were neither necessary to be explicitly acknowledged, 
efore they were convincingly revealed, nor simply and ab- 
lutely imposable on any particular man, any further than 
e was a member of some Church, which had actually re- 
ived Athanasius’s explication, as it is apparent the western 
hurches did, or than it appeared concordant with the more 
thentic universal confessions, as every doctrinal proposi- 
on of it will be found to do. | 





pwn, not as the entire form, but an explication, or inter- 
fetation of some parts of it,—“ whole and undefiled, he shall 
ubtless perish everlastingly ;” secondly, in the middle, “he 
at will be saved, must thus think,” and “it is necessary 
everlasting salvation that he also believe rightly in the 
jearnation” &c.; and thirdly, in the end, “this is the Ca- 
| 12 


1. Or the Athanasian Creed, as it is usually called, two 


CHAP. 
IX. 


The doc- 
trine of 
the Atha- 


whether subsistences, as the Greek Church called it, or, as nasian 


reed. 


| 8. As for the censures annexed, 1. in the beginning, “that The cen- 
|Kcept a man keep the Catholic faith”—of which this is set 
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CHAP, tholie faith, which except a man believe faithfully he canno 

__X: _ be saved;” I suppose they must be interpreted by their op-) 
position to those heresies that had invaded the Church, an 
which were acts of carnality in them that broached an 
maintained them, against the apostolic doctrine, and con | 
tradictory to that foundation which had been resolved on) 
as necessary to bring the world to the obedience of Christ, 
and were therefore to be anathematized after this manner, 
and with detestation branded, and banished out of th 
Church; not that it was hereby defined to be a damnable 
sin to fail in the understanding or believing the full matte 
of any of those explications, before they were propounde 
and when it might more reasonably be deemed not to be 
any fault of the will, to which this were imputable. 


CHAP. XI. 


OF THE SUPERSTRUCTURE, AND THE PARTICULAR BRANCHES FHEREOF, 


1. Havine thus briefly taken a view of the foundatio 
and therein also of the superstructure generally considere 
together with the propriety that one of these hath towa 
the other, the doctrines of belief to the renewing of me 
lives, I am now by course to proceed to a more particul 
view of this superstructure, and the several branches of it. 

The gene- 2, Where first it must be remembered, that the TANPOT 
eregege filling up,’ which Christ designed, contrary to the «at 


of the su- 
perstruc- yous, ‘ dissolving,’ or abrogating of the law and the prophe 


ra oa is far from evacuating or annulling the obligation of any 0 
ssi substantial precept introduced by the law of nature or Mos 
but coming as an ézr/voyws or ‘ suppletory’ to all former la 

as a new and more perfect correct edition of the old cod 

as one general law for the reforming and heightening of 

laws, is wholly designed, as may be most ordinable to tl 

end. 

3. First in filling up vacuities, turning out shadows a 
ceremonies, by explicit prescription of the substantial du 
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wn those shadows did obscurely represent: 2. in binding CHAP. 
\some parts of the yoke closer than they were before thought ie. 
\fit to be bound upon men, extending the precepts further 

than they were thought to extend: 3. in raising them to 

more elevated degrees of perfection, sinking them deeper 

han the outward actions to the purity of the very heart : 

jand 4. by promises of the most amiable divine, and terrors 

of the most dismal unsupportable nature, confirming and 
binding them all upon us, and not allowing us liberty or 
impunity in any indulgent transgression of any branch of 

this law thus reformed and improved by Him. 

4. And this bemg the result of Christ’s design, 1. the pro- 

duction of a caw «riots, an entire ‘new creature, a new 
modelling of the whole soul for the whole space of the future 

life; and 2. the purpose being to people the whole world, 

|. €. a community of men, whose understandings are not 
Zenerally deep, and so must be wrought on by means pro- 
portionable to them, with a colony of such divine new 
preatures ; and 3. the nature of man, as a rational and vo- 

untary agent, requiring that all this be done by way of 
persuasion, not of violence, to preserve their liberty, which 

wone could render them capable either of reward or punish- 

oe: and 4. the difficulty being so great, and the impro- . 
ability of attempting this successfully so great also, it was 

but reason that a large and a solid foundation should be 

jaid, upon which this so important and weighty a fabric 

might probably be erected. 

5. But though an uniform universal obedience to the com- 

mands of Christ, which contains every specialty under it, 

md is not reconcileable with our partiality, the T POS@T0- 

\7via, ‘accepting, as it were, of the person of any sin or 

irtue, the preferring any one duty to the prejudice of any 

ther, be that which alone can own the title of the Chris- 

ian superstructure, without which completely erected, no 
numeration of particular duties will be sufficient, yet some 
ecialties there are which have a greater propriety to this The speci- 
tle than some others, and to which our Christian institu. * ties of it 
on gives us more peculiar obligations; and it will not be 

miss to mention some of these. | 

| 6. First piety, the love, and fear, and obedience, and faith, 

















' CHAP. 
>. eee 





Piety in 
opposition 


to idolatry. 


Piety in 
opposition 
to forma- 
lity. 


fl Tim. iv. 
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and worship of the one true God, in opposition 1. to idola 
try; 2. to formality; 3. to hypocrisy, on one side; and 
then 1. to sacrilege, 2. to profaneness, or impiety, on the 
other side. | 
7. First piety, or the sien of the true God, the Creator 
of the world, the God of Israel, as that is opposed to the ido 
worship, whether of devils or souls of men (in the rites of 
whose religion many of the vilest sins of carnality and luxury 
were practised), and to the adoration of lifeless, breathless 
pictures and images, so it is the reforming of the vices and 
sottishness that had long overspread the infatuated gentile 
world, and so a prime branch of that design of Christ’s 
coming, and of His sending His disciples to all nations, to 
awake them out of this dead sleep and lethargy of soul, and 
by the knowledge of the true God, to bring them to the 
imitation of, and dependence on Him. 
8. Secondly, as piety is opposed to slight, negligent, exe) 
ternal formal performances, so is it the necessary Christiar 
virtue, proportioned adequately to the omniscience and spiri- 
tuality of that infinite Deity, the belief whereof is laid as ¢ 
prime part of the foundation. And though that inwar¢ 
warmth, if it be any whit intense, will necessarily exten¢ 
itself to the outward man,—as motion that begins in the 
centre, naturally diffuses itself, and affects uniformly, anc 
shakes every part to the circumference,—and consequently 
oblige the body to attend the soul in all reverences of ad 
dress to that awful majesty, who hath full title to the obe 
diences of either ;—and this, in this conjunction, is far from 
meriting any unkind censure, or jealousy, the very bodil 
exercise being affirmed by St. Paul to be ém’ ordyov apéne 
pos, ‘ profitable for a little *,’ and the fasts and austerities the 
were to attend the departure of the Bridegroom being of thi 
nature directly, and so the publican’s smiting on his breas 
being added to his prayer for mercy, on which Christ be 
stowed that eulogy ;—yet if, as insectile animals, for wan 
of blood, run all out into legs, so the want or chillness of7 
devotion, and not the intention of it, be that which cast : 
the body into the solemn demure postures; if, as Julian) 
reproacheth Christianity, the striking of the breast, and 
& [mpds orlyov wpéArrpos. ] 
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aking of the head, the formal outward humiliations, be CHAP. 
] the zeal and piety of the Christian, this is no further ieee’. 
han Ahab’s soft pace, no part of that reformation that { are 
Christ came to work, none of that worship in the spirit * 

hich is the tribute required in the days of the Messias, 
pnd that which the spirituality of God, to whom the ad- 
dresses are made, and of the promises, which are rewards 
proportioned to our spirits, most strictly exacts from us. 
9. Thirdly, as piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insin- To hypo- 
perity, and all falseness or foulness of intentions, especially ar 
jo that personated devotion, under which any kind of im- 
biety, oppression, rapine, sedition, &c., is wont to be dis- 
suised, and put off more speciously, so is it a special part of 
this superstructure ; and as the defining or opining godliness 
o be gain, hath the brand and reproach of a heresy, quite 1Tim.vi.5. 
contrary to the Christian doctrine and practice, so certainly 
he designing our obedience to any part of Christ’s precepts, 
is the means to gain to ourselves, and defraud others, to 
in more securely before God, or unsuspectedly before men, 
s of all things most irreconcileable with Christianity ; and 
hat so little of this sincere piety is to be met with in the 
yorld, the reason is clear, because Christianity is so far from 
javing its perfect work upon men’s hearts, our brains and 
jur tongues being the only parts that are pone taken 
jp and possessed with it. 

10. Fourthly, the true Christian piety looks upon sacri- To sacri- 
ege with a more perfect aversation than any former religion '°8* 
ath done; the first efflux of men’s piety after receiving of 
he faith was the selling and consecrating their possessions, Acts ii. 45. 
nd the detaining of any such sacred portion is looked on, 
nd punished severely, as the defrauding of the Spirit of God. ch. v. 3. 
And the zeal that is so exhausted, and laid out in animosity 
o idols and sabbath-breaking, that it can easily support, and 
yut over the golden wedge, and the treasures of the temple, 
jad so likewise the ddamavos edcéBeva, the ‘cheap, charge- 
pss piety,’ that brings no tribute to the offerings of God,— [2 Sam. 
p which anciently it was a scandalous thing for any man wah wc 
approach empty,—that offers all its sacrifices to the Lord, 
jf that which costs it nothing, is far from any semblance of the 
bhristian reformation, is not ascended so far as the natural, 











light hath brought into the world. 


To pro- 
faneness. 


[ Eph. ii. 
12.] 


Obedience 
to supe- 
riors. 


Matt. xxii. 
88; Mark 
xii. 30. 


Matt. v. 5, 
9, 10. 


Heb. xiii. 
17. 


. the. Mosaical, the heathen, the Mahomedan piety, and is a 
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work of more than Egyptian darkness, that the excess o 


11. Fifthly, the Christian piety is, beyond all other things, 
diametrically opposed to profaneness and impiety of actions 
that peonuBpivoy Satmoviov, ‘noon-day devil,’ that sin 
barefaced and confident before the eye of heaven, that of the 
practical atheists, the Geo. év Koop Toit, which though 
they acknowledge God in the Creed, yet reject and abandor 
Him in their actions, and either as Jews, candidates of am 
earthy Canaan, or as Turks, of a carnal paradise, live as 1 
there were never a God in this world, and never a life afte 
it, whatsoever proportion of the foundation is laid in thei 
brains, have none of the superstructure in their hearts. 

12. A second specialty, which hath a considerable pro. 
priety to this title, is, obedience to superiors, which though 
founded in the law of the first creation, and afterward pre 
cisely commanded by Moses, hath this note of eminence 
(above what was formerly) set on it by Christianity, that it 1 
mpeoTn évToAr, ‘a prime commandment,’ the very title be 
stowed by Christ on the love of God, and that with promise 
—for that it was not the first commandment with promise 
is evident by the second of the Decalogue, which hath a pro 
mise annexed to it,—and it is a compound of three of thos 
virtues, to which the beatitudes are peculiarly assigned b 
Christ, of meekness, and peaceableness, and suffering fe 
righteousness’ sake, and this bound indefinitely, not only o 
all under subjection, «dv dmréctonos, [Hs] saith St. Chrysos 
tom", though they be Apostles, or bishops, or any the mos 
sacred persons; and extended as indefinitely drepeyovoas 
éfovciats, to the most heathen, provoking, oppressing, a 
long as they be lawful, powers; and lastly this duty is en 
larged by Christ so as to belong to ecclesiastical as well a 
to civil superiors, who having the keys committed to then 
by Christ, as to the ewconomi, or ‘stewards’ of His famil 
though they be not armed with the secular sword, or an 
carnal weapons of their warfare, yet obedience is a tribut 
that belongs to them, as to those that are to give account fe 
men’s souls, which they could not be supposed to do, if the 
| » [S. Chrys., Hom. xxiii. in Epist. ad Rom., tom. ix. p. 686.] 


aad not authority over them : and therefore to make religion 
_ stratagem to undermine, or a banner under which to op- 


. 
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if 
iN 
> ose and violate government, is a thing most contrary to 


CHAP. 
XI. 


this superstructure, most scandalous and reproachful to_ 


hristianity. 

13. Thirdly, charity to all sorts, to all mankind, to neigh- 
pours, to strangers, to our own, and even to God’s enemies ; 
harity of all sorts, of giving, of forgiving, of loving, blessing, 
praying for, of mercy to bodies, of relief to estates, but espe- 
ially of admonition, and reprehension to souls; charity, in 
ypposition to injustice, coveting and defrauding others, to 
action, division, civil intestine broils, schisms and ruptures 
mn a Church,—that special piece of carnality,—to judging, 
nathematizing, damning, denying the peace of the Church 
jo them that are qualified for it; and lastly to all guilt and 
|hirst of blood, all capital denishiny of any but capital male- 
actors, is a third specialty of this superstructure, as cer- 
ain a badge of this sinking down of Christianity into the 


eart, as the apostolical symbol is of the preaching the faith 
mong us. 


Charity. 


1 Cor. iii. 3. 


14. Fourthly, purity is a special part of this superstruc- Purity. 


e, and the circumcision of the heart, the regulating and 
estraining of all desires of the flesh within the known limits 
f conjugal or virginal chastity; and this in opposition to 
opve(a of all sorts, the unnatural, incestuous, adulterous 
onjunctions, those before marriage, or after divorce, and to 


jne several degrees of these in the very eye, and all that Matt. v. 2s. 
} proportionable to that, but especially in the heart. And ver. s. 


|hatsoever men’s faith, or their patience, or perseverance 
jjere, any remarkable indulgence to this sin, the seduction of 


falaam, in the matter of Peor, or the deeds of the Nico- Rev. ii. 14, 
| itans, were sure to bring judgments and curses upon = 


nose first daughters of Christ’s love, and if not timely 
\ppented of and reformed, will in all probability be revenged 
\jith the removal of the candlestick, ploughing up the very 
jundation, the profession of the Christian faith in those 
jational Churches that are still in any eminent manner 
Juilty of it. The judgments of God, and utter destruc- 
jjons of many nations, not only those that were rooted out 
r the implanting of the Jews, but even of all the mon- 


CHAP. 
XI. 


Rom. i. 


[26.] 


Contented- 
ness. 


[Phil. iv. 
11.] 


Taking up 
_ the cross. 
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archies which are mentioned either by way of story or pre: 
diction in the Scripture, are so signally discernible to have 
been the reward of this sort of sins, especially of the u 
natural Sodomitical impurities, and the honourableness 0 
marriage in all,—in order to the averting the dtiua dO, ‘dis 
honourable affections',’—is so solemnly recommended in a 
New Testament, in opposition to the impure Gnostic heresy 
that was so unkind to marriage, as to make it a work of th 
devil, that it may be a very opportune caution to all Chris 
tian Churches and magistrates, not to impose celibacy 
whole callings, and great multitudes of men or women, wh 
cannot be discernible or supposable to have the gift of con 
tinence; nor yet by offering worldly rewards and advantag 
to all that shall deprive themselves of that honourab 
remedy, to invite the rashest or the worst of men into th 
state of continual temptations, which hath caused the shi 
wreck of so many. 

15. Fifthly, contentedness is most eminently one of the 
specialties, and that both as it is opposed to ambition, cov 
ousness, injustice, and uncontentedness, each of which is 
most unchristian sin, and also as it is the maintaining a 
establishing of propriety in the world, which though it be 
of any huge importance in respect of any considerable 
vantages that wealth and honour can help a Christian 
who is, or ought to be, raised by Christ to a contempt a 
superiority over such mean empty acquisitions as these, y 
as the disturbances which questions of right never fail 
bring along with them, are very unhappy, and innumerab 
and endless, so the inestimable benefit of peace, and qu 
and vacation for piety, and the instrumentalness of riches 
works of charity,—even above that more perfect way 
absolute despising of wealth, which by giving all at o 
disables for many thousand future charities,—have rende 
it very politic and necessary in every Christian comm 
wealth, by laws to settle and secure propriety, which he t 
hath learned with St. Paul to be content in whatsoever est 
will never attempt to invade or violate. 

16. Many other branches of this superstructure there 
which it cannot be necessary to mention here, but above 




















i [wdén arimulas. | 


: 


| 


} 


| 
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jhe foundations of government, in order to any such attempt, | 
8 most diametrically contrary to the true Christian temper, 
jn enmity to the cross of Christ. 


CHAP. XII. 


F THE DOCTRINES THAT HINDER THE SUPERSTRUCTING OF GOOD LIFE ON 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF, FIRST, AMONG THE ROMANISTS, A CATALOGUE OF 


| THEM, ESPECIALLY THAT OF THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH; as 


AMONG OTHERS, 1. THAT OF THE SOLIFIDIAN. 


1. I come now to consider what doctrines there are, 
nfused discernibly among Christians, which are most apt to 
ustrate the forementioned method, to obstruct or intercept 
ne cordial superstructing of Christian life or renovation, 
here the foundation is duly laid. For, supposing the arti- 
es of our Christian faith to be completely taught, and 
pnb believed, and so the foundation to be purely 
‘id according to the Apostles’ platform; and supposing fur- 


her that the several forementioned branches of the super- 
jructure be so far taught and believed also, as that they are 


pt doubted to be the virtues prescribed and preached to 
en by Christ, it is yet possible, that after all this, some 


ther doctrines may inconveniently interpose, and intercept 
ne uses and aims to which God hath designed the faith, 
hd at once obstruct the superstructing of all Christian 


fe upon it. / 


nan will be fitly inserted in this place. For upon this 
pcasion we might be engaged to enter on the examination 
‘the Romish doctrines, 1. of penances; 2. of indulgences ; 


| of the treasury of the Church, made up, beside the blood 
| Christ, of the supererogating merits of some, and applied 


) the benefit and pardon of others ; 4. of the improvableness 
' attrition into contrition, by the priest’s aid, without the 





lhe taking up of the cross and following Christ with it on CHAP. 
jur shoulders: and the vigorous endeavour to cast it off from 
jur own shoulders, to fasten it on other men’s, and to shake 


XI 





| 2. Of this sort the catalogue is, or soon may be, far larger Doctrines 
among the 
Romanists. 


CHAP. 


XII. 


The doc- 
trine of in- 
fallibility. 


Of the 
pope. 
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sinner’s change of life; 5. of purgatory ; 6. of dispensablenes$ 
of oaths; 7. of arts of equivocation; 8. of cessation of alle 
giance in subjects to an heretical prince, and some other 
the like; but especially of the infallibility and inerrablene 
which is assumed and inclosed by the Romish Church with 
out any inerrable ground to build it on, and being take 
for an unquestionable principle, is, by the security it bring 
along with it, apt to betray men to the foulest whether sin 
or errors, whensoever this pretended infallible guide sha 
propose them ; and seeing it is just with God to permit thos 
which think they stand so surely, to fall most dangerously 
and because what some witty and subtle men of this an 
former ages have been experimented to fall into, may in the 
future possibly become the Romanists’ case, and because th 
assuming of infallibility is by way of interpretation the p 
suming and affirming every thing to be infallibly true an 
good which they shall ever believe or teach de fide, or p 
nounce to be duty,—and there is nothing so false or sacril 
gious, but it is possible they may thus teach cr pronounce ¢ 
it, for these reasons, I say, it will be impossible to free tk 
doctrine of theirs, which hath so vast and comprehensive 
influence on the opinions and actions of all those who ha 
espoused it, from the guilt* of which now we speak, that 
hindering the superstructing of Christian life, and the sev 
ral branches thereof, on the foundation. 
3. And if, as the Jesuits define, this infallibility of th 
Church be supposed to be seated in the persons, or chair, 
succession of popes, it is presently obvious and clear, th 
as Almain and Ocham! have not thought it irreverent 
aver that any such person is™ deviabilis, hereticabilis, apost 
tabilis, damnabilis, “ liable to error, heresy, apostasy, damm 
tion” itself, so they that believe him an infallible guic 
k Subditos illi (pape) simpliciter taretur vita justi si penderet ex v 
obligari ad credendum, adeo irration- pape— The life of a just man wo 
abile et blasphemie plenum est, ut be in very great hazard, if it depeng 
etiam quacunque heresi pestilentius on the life of the pope.’’—Ibid. 
inveniatur, “that subjects should be 1 [See Almain, Opuscula, De 
absolutely and simply bound to believe prema potestate ecclesiastica, cap. X 
the pope, is so irrational and full of xvii; ibid. Lect.in tertium compl. D 
blasphemy, that it is found more pes- _ tinct. xxiv. fol. Par. 1518.] 
tilent than any heresy whatsoever.’’— ™ Summorum pontificum pleri¢ 
Wesselus Groningens. de dignit. et pestilenter erraverunt, &c. ““Mosto 


potest.. Eccl., cap. i, p. 748. Written popes have erred pestilently.’’—Ibid 
about 200 years since. Valde pericli- | 
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ust in consequence to their opinion, if they pursue it, 
ollow him to all these dangers ; and when Pope Stephen 
ath been by St. Cyprian accused of heresy, Pope Liberius 


he chairs of those bishops, which have not secured their 
ersons from notorious impiety of living, that fouler guilt 
han heresy,—d@e/as eidos, ‘a species of atheism,’ as Nilus® 
ruly saith on this occasion,—can with no more pretence or 
olour of proof secure them from defining of errors, or tolerat- 
ng of sins; and when the writers of their lives, Onuphrius 
nd Platina®, who have told us how much more than possible 
he former is,—relating the incests, witchcerafts, cruelties of 
slexander the Sixth, the idolatrous sacrifices of Marcellinus, 
velestine’s applications to the devil in pursuit of the papacy, 
nd his disclaiming his part in heaven, so he might obtain 
hat earthy dignity,—have given us reason to foresee the pos- 
ibility also, and all the ill consequences and abodes of the 
atter : it cannot be temerarious or unreasonable to affirm, 
hat what hath been may be, and in like manner, that the 


joctrines of any ancient heretic may, in some new shape, be 


mbibed by a cardinal, and heing so, may not forsake him 


yhen he is made pope, but beget a desire very consequent to 


is belief, an appetite of propagating his persuasions, and so 
hat practices may be allowed, and articles taught by the 
ope, most contrary to the design of this foundation, and 
he Church that hath imposed on her sons the belief of her 
nfallibility, draw all that understand it in this sense, (for I 
ee another is now affixed to it by some Romanists,) and pay 
his ready obedience to it, into the same snare of heresy, or 











piety, or both. 
4. For of this we have too frequent experience, how hard 
is to dispossess a Romanist of any doctrine or practice of 


" [ei 5 6 mdwas ob mdvrn Ta wep! nying God in His words, who so oft 


evita wept thy mlorw evdéxera’ [p. 32.] 

vdos Aowrdy, ds &dbvarov Tov wdray ° [See Platina De Vitis Pontifieum 
v bp0av exreceiy Soyudrwr* ad’td 5& with Onuphrius’ Supplement, Ed. Co- 
mepl thy cuveldnow Gpaprdvew, odk on. fol. 1574. pp. 35, 143, 328. But 
s aelas earl; @edv ydp gnow 6 Hammond has gone beyond the author 
adAos Tots uty Adyous duordoyodow, whom he quotes, in his assertions of 
ts & epyois apvoivra was obv Epyois the wickedness of these popes, and has 
v évdexerat Toy mémav GpveicOcar @edbv moreover erroneously accused Celes- 
ois 3€ ovdauas;] “ What amulet tine of what is attributed to Silvester 
the pope to preserve him fromde- the Second. ] 
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that present Church, for which he hath no grounds either i 
antiquity, or Scripture, or rational deductions from either, b 
the contrary to all these, as long as he hath that one holé 
or fortress, his persuasion of the infallibility of that Chure 
which teacheth or prescribeth it. And indeed it were a 
unreasonable for us to accuse or wonder at this constane 
in particular superstructed errors, be they never so many 
whilst the alrvov yeddous, this first great comprehensiv 
falsity is maintained, as to disclaim the conclusion, when th 
premises, that duly induce it, are embraced. And then tha 
other errors, and guilts of the highest nature neither are, no 
shall be entertained by those that are thus qualified f 
them, must sure be a felicity to which this doctrine hath r 
way entitled them, and that for which they can have n 
security for one hour, but by renouncing that principl 
which equally obligeth to the belief of truths and falsehoods 
embracing of commendable and vicious practices,—worshif 
ping of Christ in heaven, and under the species of bread ; ¢ 
the Son, and of the mother of God,—when they are once ré 
ceived and proposéd to them by that Church. | 

5. But instead of any fuller view of these, I shall mentio 
some few of those which our closer and latter experienc 
hath made most familiar to us, and given us reason to loo 
on with a quickness of sense and dread, but those suel 
as being not entered into the confessions of any nation 
Church, are not properly chargeable either on papists ( 
protestants, but on particular dogmatizers of both partie 
From whom the doctrines being infusible into all, it will ; 
more necessary to forewarn all of the danger of them. 

6. Such is first the persuasion of the Solifidians, tha 
all religion consists in believing aright, that the being” 
orthodox, as that is opposed to erroneous, opinions, is a 
that is on our part required to render our condition saf 
and our persons acceptable in the sight of God. 

7. This is a persuasion frequently observable in those th 
are forward to separate from all who differ in matters 0 
doctrine from them, who place sanctity in their opinions,— 
generally heretics do,—and make the dissents of other mé 
the characters of animal, carnal gospellers: and the influence 
of this on the matter in hand, the superstructing Christial 


=, 
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life upon our faith, is most evident; for if we should give 
that persuasion of theirs the greatest advantage, and sup- 
nose the doctrines, in the belief of which they place so much 


liscourse hath defined and specified, yet in case the believ- 
ng of those aright be conceived the one and only necessary to 
salvation, it is evident that the superstructing of good life,— 
the thing to which those doctrines relate, and in respect of 
which they are styled fundamental,—is ipso facto become 
unnecessary. 

8. For when it shall be once resolved that orthodox opi- 
nions are able to secure men of God’s favour, and, that being 
pened as a principle, the search of them, being a work of 
he brain, shall generally be discernible—as Aristotle? ob- 
serves of the study of the mathematics—to have nothing re- 
bugnant to passions in it, and when those articles of belief 
re conveyed to us with such evidence that we have no 
emptation to doubt of the truth of them, what argument is 
here remaining to any rational man, which can move him 
o superfluously and unnecessarily to set upon that more 
aborious and ungrateful task of mortifying lusts, of sub- 
luing of passions, of combating and overcoming the world, 
f offering violence to his importunate, vigorous, carnal 
ppetites? If he that is to be baptized might be admitted 
0 that state of justified Christians, and therein to a right of 
nheriting the kingdom of heaven, by a profession of the 
rticles of his creed, and an undoubted persuasion and belief 
f the truth of them, what an impertinent tyranny were 
; to increase his burden, to refuse and delay his admission, 
ill he should undertake the whole vow, of “forsaking the 
evil and all his works,” of ‘‘ keeping God’s holy will and 
ommandments, and walking in the same all the days of 
is life.” What use even of prayer, of the sacraments, of 
harity, of faith itself, in any other notion but that wherein 
e considers it, and thinks himself assuredly possessed of it. 
9. The issue is clear, the Solifidian looks upon his faith 
r articles of his belief, as the entire structure, not as the 
udiments or foundation, as the utmost accomplishment and 
nd, and not only as the first elements of his task; and so 
® (Arist. Eth. Nic. vi. 5.] 





Heo. to be these very fundamental doctrines which this © 
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this persuasion of his most unhappily, but most regularl} 
obstructs and intercepts the building any more upon 
which, if he conceived himself no further advanced than th 
laying a few stones, a bare foundation, he would rationa 
think himself engaged and obliged to prosecute to a fe 
greater perfection. 

10. Hitherto we have considered this persuasion of th 
Solifidian at the best and fairest advantage, and suppose 
the opinions on which he so relies to be the true, Christiar 
apostolical, and fundamental opinions; but if we shoul 
proceed further and consider how many other opinions ther 
are abroad in the world, which being neither fundamentez 
nor apostolical, nor arrived so far as to any fair probabilit 
of truth, do yet pretend to be the only sanctified necessar 
doctrines, and such’as every man that believes them is | 
pure Christian professor, and whosoever questions or e 
amines the truth of them is to be looked on as a carnal got 
peller,—whose arguments, though never so Uniniaboabaalian 
to be resisted as so many temptations,—and many of the 
in their own nature, over and above this pharisaical opinia 
of the sanctity of them, very apt to intermit our watch, 
slacken our diligence, to give a supersedeas to industry, 
would be most evident that the Solifidian’s persuasions ¢ 
most directly and immediately resist God’s principal desig 
in revealing His truths, obstruct the superstructure of Chri 
tian life on this foundation. 

11. But I shall not enlarge on the mention of these, ar 
further than they are likely to fall under some other he 
of this ensuing discourse. Meanwhile it is worth remen 
bering, what Epiphanius4 observes of the primitive tim : 
that wickedness was the only heresy, that doéGea al 
evoéBeva, ‘impious’ and ‘ pious’ living divided the whe 
Christian world into erroneous and orthodox, by which y 
are advertised how far we are from performing the engag 
ments of our Christianity, if we insist so passionately 
so intently on the truth of our beliefs, as not to proceed 
as vigorous a pursuit of all just, sober, and godly living, 
a strict uniform regulation of our practice, according to 
obligations of our most holy faith. 

* £3. Epiphan. adv, Heer. lib. i, tom, i. p. 5.] 
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CHAP. XIII. 


OF THE FIDUCIARY. 


1. Tux second obstructive which I shall mention, is that The doc- 
of the fiduciary, that having resolved faith to be the only at eis 
imstrument of his justification, and excluded good works phat ud 
from contributing any thing toward it, proceeds to define 
his faith to be a full persuasion, that the promises of Christ 
belong to him, or an assurance of his particular election; 

hich he that doth, and seriously believes himself to con- 
lude aright, that he is a true believer, or that the only 
thing which he is obliged to acquire and arrive to, is this 
kind of full assurance, as it excludes all fear or doubting of 
fis estate, and yet further asserts, as many do, the priority 
bf it, in order of time, before repentance, and so obliges 
imself to be sure of his election and salvation, before he 
epents or amends his life, is fortified and secured by this 
ne deceit from all obligation that Christian religion can 
ay upon him to superstruct Christian practice or holy 
iving upon his faith. 
| 
| 
/ 





2. For 1. if assurance of his good estate be the one ne- Obstruc- 

essary, then it is evident that good life, which is a thing eead fe 

ormally distinct from that assurance, is not necessary: 2. if 

lis estate be already safe,—and if it be not, then his believing 

t is the believing a lie, and God’s command to believe is a 

vommand to believe a lie, and so one man is justified and 

aved merely by giving credit to a falsity, and all others re- 

ected and damned barely upon their not believing the like 
ity,—then it needs no assistance or-supply from good life to 

ake it a good estate, or give him grounds to believe it such : 

- if he be justified before he repents and amends his life, 

en nothing can hinder the continuance of his justified 

state, in case he do not repent at present, nor intercept his 

lyation, in case he do never repent ; and this, not only by 

ree of that maxim generally received by these fiduciaries, 

at he that is once justified can never be unjustified, nothing 

fm separate him from the favour of God, or interscind his 

stified estate; but also without that auxiliary, by all rules 
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CHAP. of discourse and consequence, for he that is this day in a 
irr good estate without repentance, may be so to-morrow by 
the same reason, and so on, to the last day and hour of his 
life ; repentance will be no more necessary to the continu 
ance than to the inchoation of his good estate. 
The pre- 3. Or if amendment and good life be affirmed necessary 
Of good life in order to the approving of his faith or justification either 
tothe jus- to himself or others, though not to his justification itself 
aks te 1. this cannot be reconciled with the fiduciary’s doctrine; 
vain infour for his faith being a full assurance, includes that approba: 
eee tion of his justification to himself, and so he that hath that 
already, needs not good life to help him to it, and for the 
approving it to others, that is perfectly extrinsical and um 
necessary, and impertinent to his justification, either in the 
sight of God, or in his own eyes ; for as God judgeth not a 
man judgeth, so neither can man’s disapproving of any man 
be a just reason to move him, who believeth he sins ant 
renounces the faith, if he permit himself to doubt, to admi 
any the least beginning of doubt of the goodness of hi 
estate, or truth of his justification, because of the disapprov 
the second, ing of men. And secondly, it is God’s justification, God? 
pardon of sin, the promise or hope of which hath sufficier 
power to persuade carnal men to forsake sin, and enter th 
rules of Christian life, and not the approbation of men. | 
the third, 4, Thirdly, in case the fiduciary were in the right, as h 
must be supposed to think himself to be, the men that di 
not believe him justified, should be unrighteous judge 
passing a judgment contrary to God’s judgment, and wh 
should the fiduciary that supposeth himself to be approve 
of God without repentance, take such pains to approve hi x 


Rom. viii. self to man’s judgment, which the Apostle disclaims beir 
33. [1 Cor. ; 
iv.3, 4] Judged by. 


thefourth. 5. Fourthly, how can it reasonably be said that good Ii 
is necessary to approve our justification or our faith, wh 
good life is acknowledged to have nothing to do in tl 
matter of justification, and when faith is so defined as 1 
hath no connotation of repentance or good life? If faith | 
a full persuasion of my being justified, the only human wi 
for me to approve this to others, i. e. to make others belie 
that I am thus persuaded, is to testify it by word or oath 
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which is the one means agreed on betwixt men to make CHAP. 
faith of the truth of any thing which no man knows but —*!!)_ 
myself, and if man were supposed to know it, it would 
follow that I should not need means to induce that appro- 
bation. 
6. The one other imaginable means of approving it to 
|man, were the testimony of God either by voice from heaven, 
jor by some other like means of revelation, or by my doing 
{miracles in God’s name, which might impress some image 
jof divine authority and veracity upon me; and so still good 
{life is not the proper means for that end of approving us to 
fmen, especially if others believe what the fiduciary doth, 
jthat faith may be without good works, and good works, as 
r as to the eye of man, without faith, for that being granted 
t follows necessarily that one cannot prove or approve the 
ther. 
7. Thus did the Jew by saying and thinking that he had The Jew’s 
braham to his father, persuading himself of his particular pia 
rrespective election, think it safe first, and consequently of ve ca 
rudent to run into all foul sins, and no more to think him- ies 
elf obliged or concerned by John Baptist’s, or Christ’s, or 
lis Apostles? persuasions to bring forth fruits of amend- 
ent, immediately before the judgments of God came out 
gainst that people, than he had been all the time before; 
or could his belief of God, his expectation of another life, 
lowed by the Pharisees, his obscure belief in the Messiah 
romised, the law, the prophets, the descent of God from 
eayen, the raising Jesus from the dead, prevail or gain in 
pon him, as long as he continued to conceive these privi- 
ges of Abraham’s sons to belong unto him. 
8. And in like manner the Christian professor, who hath The Chris- 
bibed this fiduciary doctrine, and is confident of his“ 
resent and imperishable right in the favour of God, when 
€ commits those sins against which the gospel denounces 
at “they which do those things shall not inherit the king- (Gal.y.21; 
om of God,” he is, if he acknowledge that part of the! rie 
ospel, and retain the belief of his personal election, neces- 
tated to believe those acts, when committed by him, to 
2 to be those sins which they would be, when another 
ian committed them; and then what necessity soever lies 
K 2 
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CHAP. on him that hath that guilt upon him, to reform the sins 
_XUI. that contract that guilt, he which is supposed not guilty, | 
cannot be so obliged, and it is hard to imagine what possible 
consideration, what messenger from the dead should be able’ : 
to persuade him to repent, till he hath deposited that prema- | 
ture persuasion of his being in Christ. | 
The fidu- _ 9, One special ground of the fiduciary’s mis-persuasion ~ 
ciary’s is the doctrine of God’s giving Christ for all the elect, and 


ground, 


Christ's for none but them, all others being supposed to be left by 

dying for bn a ae Mees 

none but God in a state of absolute destitution and dereliction, upon 

the elect. no other foreseen demerit, but only the guilt of Adam’s si 
imputed to them, and not removed by Christ. 

10. And upon that doctrine imbibed, 1. it is not unrea 
sonable or difficult for him that is thus persuaded, that sup 
poses his danger to flow from no real sin or guilt of his own,) 
but only that which being committed by another is imputed) 
to him, to believe that there is nothing required of him | 
neither repentance nor good works, but only a full assurance 
of his own being elected, and rescued in Christ, i. e. a believ= 
ing his own wishes, an aerial, magical faith, to work his 
deliverance for him. 

11. Secondly, what should make it necessary for him te 
repent and amend, who either without respect to any degre 
of amendment, is supposed to be elected to eternal bliss, a 
without respect to sin, to be irreversibly reprobated, 1. € 
to any person thus considered, either as elect, or lef 
reprobate and non-elect in the whole mass of lapsed man 
kind ? 

12, Nay, I might add, what obligation can lie on any ma 
so much as to believe,—whatsoever the notion of faith be 
even to believe he shall be saved,—when it is supposed b 
him to be certainly decreed that he shall be saved, withou 
foresight of, or respect unto this faith of his. 

-Two fur- 13. Upon these premises it cannot but be reasonable t 
ae conclude, and useful further to take notice in the next pla 
togood life. that these two doctrines, 1. of ‘ Christ’s dying for none b 
) the elect,’ 2. of ‘ God’s absolute irrespective decrees of elet 
tion and reprobation,’ are inconvenient interpositions, whic 

are most apt to obstruct and hinder the building of goc 

life, even where the foundation thereof is received entirel 
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and not questioned in any part thereof, of which I shall cHA Pp. 
therefore further treat in the two next chapters. ss sla 
14, Meanwhile, as an appendix to this chapter, it will be of faith’s 

just to take notice, that some men have thought it necessary, fed by 
in the definition of faith, to change the ‘full assurance’ into reliance. 
a milder style of ‘reliance,’ which if it be not joined with 
other changes in that doctrine, as in that particular of the 
priority of faith before repentance, it is certainly 1]. as er- 
roneous, 2. as liable to the charge of obstructing good life, 
as that other doctrine of assurance hath appeared to be. 
15. For the first, where there is no divine promise on The error 
which to rely,—as to the unreformed sinner remaining such bid 
the whole Bible affordeth none,—there what is reliance, but 
presumption, reliance on a broken reed, a building without 
ja foundation ? whereas on the other side if. any promise 
were producible, whereon it were safe to rely, what scruple 
could the Christian there make against entertaining the 
fullest assurance? for that without question will be sup- 
ported abundantly by such a promise. 
16. For the second, it is visible, he that continues unre- The danger 
formed and impenitent in his course of sin, and is by the bapchet 
jpreacher induced to rely on Christ for his salvation, and is life. 
urther taught, that this reliance is that faith by which he 

s justified, and the one thing that is required of him to his 
salvation, what necessity can be imagined to lie on that man 
to reform or amend any vice, or to do any thing but rely on 
Christ for the pardon of it, for justification and salvation ? 

t is superfluous to pursue this any further, which so dis- 

ernibly falls under the inconveniences that have been shewed 

0 belong to assurance, and are mentioned in the former part 

f this chapter, too largely to be here repeated. 











CHAP. XIV. 
OF CHRIST'S DYING FOR NONE BUT THE ELECT. 


1. Now for that doctrine of Christ’s dying for none but 
e elect, i. e. according to the opinion of those which thus 

h, for a small remnant of the world, as it is asserted 
ithout any pretence or colour of Scripture proof, nay, in 
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redemption the Scripture, is elsewhere manifested by the phrases of the 


the doc- 
trine of 
Scripture. 


[John iv. 


42; 1 John 


ii. 2.] 
[1 Tim. ii. 


[Heb.ii.9.] for doing so. Thirdly, ‘every man,’ a form of speaking 
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opposition to as plain distinct affirmations as can be pro= 
duced for any article in the Creed, so is it of very ill conse- 
quence to the superstructing of good life. : 

2. That Christ’s dying for all is the express doctrine of 
























greatest latitude, used in this matter, 1. eécjos the ‘ world,” 
which is a word of the widest extent, and although it be 
sometimes used more restrainedly, yet never doth nor can 
in any reason be interpreted to signify a far smaller dispro= 
portionable part of the world. Secondly, ‘all,’ which word, 
though it be sometimes restrained by the matter, and doth 
not always signify every person or thing, yet generally if 
must be extended as far as the matter is capable of, and 
must not be restrained without some considerable reasom 


which excludes all exceptions, of which some general phrases, 
are oft capable. Fourthly, ‘those that perish,’ those that a 
damned, those that deny Christ, and “ purchase to themselves 
swift damnation,” which being added to the number of thos 
which are saved by His death, and acknowledged by all ops 
posers to be so, make up the whole unlimited number of al 
mankind. Fifthly, ‘as many as are fallen in Adam and dea 
through him,’ which phrase is by all but Pelagius and hi 
followers, supposed to comprehend every son of Adam, eve 
branch of his progeny. 

3. And accordingly, though the Apostles’ Creed make n 
other mention of this than is contained in styling Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, i. e. the Lord, by title of redemption, sf 
us all indefinitely, and particularly of every person, who i 
appointed to make that confession of his faith, i. e. ever 
one that is admitted to baptism, yet the Nicene Creed hat 
inserted some words for the further explication of that article 
“who for us men and for our salvation came down,” & 
which signify all mankind to have their interest in it. 

4. Nay if it be observed in the Apostles’ Creed, that the 
two first articles are corresponding and proportionable oné 
to the other,—to ‘ God’ in the first article, ‘ Jesus Chris! 
in the second; to ‘Father Almighty’ in the first, ‘ His only) 
Son’ in the second ; to ‘maker of heaven and earth’ in t 
first, ‘our Lord’ in the second,—we shall have reason 
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nfer that as ‘heaven and earth’ in the first article signify CHA P. 
n the greatest latitude all and every creature in the world EON 
0 have been created by the Father, so the ‘our’ in the 
second article is set to denote all and every one of us, every — 
man in the world, without any exception, to be redeemed by 
God the Son. | 
5. And accordingly the Catechism of the Church of Eng- of th 
and established by law, and preserved in our Liturgy as a Beomntn 
special part of it, expounds the Creed in this sense, “ | the Cate- 
elieve in God the Father which made me and all the world ; ee 
». In God the Son who redeemed me and all mankind; 
}. In God the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me and all the 
tlect people of God;” where, as creation is common to more 
treatures than redemption, and redemption than sanctifica- 
ion, so mankind, to which redemption belongs, as it is far 
arrower than the world, or the works of God’s creation, so 
‘t is far wider than the catalogue of “all the elect people of 
xod,” to whom sanctification belongs. 
| 6. So in other parts of our Liturgy, in consecrating the In the 
Bucharist, we have this form of prayer, “Almighty God... (°"g 
Vhich didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death vices. 
pon the cross for our redemption, and made there, by His 
ne oblation of Himself once offered, a full, perfect, and suf- 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
hole world ;” and accordingly in the administration of that 
acrament, the elements are delivered to every communicant 

this form, “ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 
iven for thee,” and, “The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
hich was shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto 
verlasting life ;’ which supposeth it the doctrine of our 
Phurch, avowed and professed, that Christ’s death was not 
nly sufficient for all, if God would have so intended and 
lesigned it, but that He was actually designed and given 
‘or all, not only as many as come to that Sacrament,—which 
ret is wider than the elect,—but us men, or mankind in. 
reneral, whose salvation was sought by God by this means. 
7. So in our Articles also, “ Christ suffered for us . . . that In the Ar- 
le might be a sacrifice not only for original sin, but also for “”'** 
‘ll the actual sins of men,” Art. 2. And, “ By Christ who is 
he only mediator of God and men. . eternal life is pro- 
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Cc es P. mised to mankind,” Art. 7. And, “Christ came as a lamb. 
———— that by the offering of Himself once made He might tak 
away the sins of the world,” Art. 15. And, “The oblation o 
Christ once made is a perfect redemption, propitiation, an 
satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world,” Art. 31 
All which I have thus largely set down to shew the perfec 
consonancy of our persecuted Church to the doctrine o 
Scripture and antiquity in this point, whereon so muel 
depends for the stating and determining other difference 

which have also a special influence on practice. 
Theilleon- 8. As for the ill consequences toward the obstructing 0 
fihe  g00d life, which are considerable to attend this one doctrin 
denying it. of Christ’s dying for none but the elect, they will be mos 
discernible by attempting the reformation and change ¢ 
any vicious Christian that believes that doctrine, or the com 
fort of any disconsolate despairing Christian, that hat 
gotten into this hold, and remains fortified in the belie 
of it. , : 
an the re 9. For the former, it is evident, and that which he is supe 
Liha posed to believe, if he believe the foundation,—as I presun 
Christian. him now to do when I set the case of a vicious Christian, 
that there is no salvation to be had for any sinner, but onl 
by the sufferings of Christ, and that redemption by Hit 
wrought for such. If therefore a vicious liver, believing the 
Christ died for none but the elect, shall have any attemp 
made on him to reform and amend his life, it is certain th 
one medium to induce him to it must be a tender of mere 
from Christ, of present pardon and future bliss, upon hi 
reformation. But if he be able to reply, that that merey 
belongs only to the elect, and he is none of them, 
necessarily follows that he that would reduce this stra 
sheep, must either prove convincingly to him that he is on 
of the elect, or else hath no further to proceed in th 
attempt. 
10. And if he thus attempt to persuade the vicious Chris 
tian that he is one of the elect, then, 1. the very attemy 
confesses to him that a vicious person, remaining such, ma 
be in the number of the elect, and from thence he will pre 
sently be able to infer, that then he needs not reformatio 
of life to constitute him such, and if so, then reformation ¢ 
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fe is not the condition on which only bliss is to be expected, 
ad without which it is not to be had, it being supposed and 
eknowledged by both. parties, that all the elect shall have 
, and so the medium which was thought necessary to per- 
tade his reformation,—the tender of mercy from Christ 
pon reformation,—is already vanished, and consequently it 
to no purpose to persuade him that he is one of the elect, 
hich was useful only for the enforcing this medium; and 
) the very making this attempt is destructive to the only 
ad of it. 

11. But if this were not the result of this attempt, yet, 
icondly, it is in the progress agreed to be necessary that he 
prsuade this person that he is one of the elect ; and what 
pssible medium can he use to prove that to a vicious per- 
mm? A priori, from any secret decree of God’s it is certain 
) cannot demonstrate it, for he hath never entered into 
jod’s secrets, and it is sure the Scripture hath revealed 
pthing of it, whatsoever it saith of the book of life, never 
‘firming that particular man’s name is written there; and 
en the one possible way of attempting it is @ posteriori, 
fom the fruits of election, and those are not supposable in 
Im who is supposed a vicious liver, who lives in that estate,— 
4d is by him acknowledged to do so, for otherwise why 
sould he think it necessary to reduce him ?—wherein he 
lat lives “shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” For his 
oof, whatever it is, will easily be retorted, and the contrary 











CHAP. 
XIV. 


joved, by interrogating, “ Shall the adulterer, the drunkard, [1 Cor. vi. 
le vicious Christian, inherit the kingdom of God?” If he 9 10] 


all, what need I that am now exhorted to reform my life, 
form it? If he shall not, then certainly I that am such 
‘a none of the elect, for all that are elect shall certainly 
‘inherit the kingdom of God.” 


in be persuaded to believe in Christ, and if he do so, 
shall by that know that he is one of the elect, and so that 
s sins shall be pardoned, &c. But if this be the method 
ade use of, then, 1. this is not the attempting to reform, to 
rk repentance, which was the thing proposed in this first 
i but to work faith in him; and with men of those 
jinions these are two distinct things, faith and repentance, 


— eS (Ce 





[ Isa. lxv. 
12. The only reserve imaginable is, that this vicious Chris- 9: 


CHAP. 


XIV. 
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and the former must be before the other, and is resolved — 
do the whole business without the other, and consequent 
this is not the way to bring the sinner to repentance, b 
rather to assure him that he hath no need of it, his busine 
may be done without it. 
13. Secondly, this very attempt of persuading him — 
believe in Christ, as that signifies the full persuasion th 
the promises of Christ belong to him, is, supposing tk 
Christ died for none but the elect, as desperate an attem 
as the former; for why should he believe that Christ di 
for him, who died only for the elect, when he hath 
means to persuade him that he is one of the elect, but grea 
and strong presumptions to the contrary ; for to believe tl 
Christ died for him for whom He died not, is to believe” 
downright falsity, and such is the believing Christ died 
him, who both believes that He died only for the elect, a 
that he himself is none of that number. 
14. And in like manner the former inconvenience retu 
again, for if the vicious Christian be advised to believe t 
Christ died for him, remaining such, and that must be 
case if this faith must precede repentance, it is by tl 
advice presupposed and granted to him, that Christ, wh 
died only for the elect, who shall certainly “inherit t 
kingdom of God,” died for this vicious person, of whi 
the Scripture saith, that he shall not “imherit the ki 
dom.” And again, if he may believe what he is advised 
believe, that Christ died for him, as now he is, an 
reformed Christian, then what needs he reformation to m 
him capable of the benefits of His death? And so still i 
impossible, where this opinion is imbibed and unremoy 
to found any convincing argument to reform a vicit 
Christian. | 
15. But this hath no such appearance of difficulty to 
that hath received the doctrine of universal, but conditic 
redemption, i. e. of Christ dying for all, if all will take ¢ 
to perform the condition required by Him, and to which 
grace is ready to enable him. For then, how great soe 
the sins of any unreformed person are, it is evident # 
Christ died for him, because He died for.all; that He ¢ 
for those sins of his, because He died for all sins; only 
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ust reform, and forsake his sins, or else he shall never 
ceive the benefit of His death. And then, though there be 
at pleasure in sin, which the habitual sinner cannot be 
rsuaded to part with, unless he must,—unless he discern 
he danger of retaining, and the advantage of parting with 
y—yet when he hath such arguments as these proposed 
) him, eternal bliss in exchange for short temporary plea- 
res, assurance of this upon reformation, and an impossi- 
lity and absolute desperation without it, the vicious Chris- 
an, if he have advanced no further than so, and if his habit 
(sin have not corrupted his principles, may think it reason- 
le to reform and amend upon such terms as these, the 
eacher may hope to superstruct good life upon such a 
ndation. 

16. And the like inconveniences are found to be conse- 
dent to this opinion of Christ’s dying for none but the 
: ct, whensoever any comfort is offered to a disconsolate 
: spairing Christian ; for it is not possible to give him any 
ae but by fetching it from Christ ; and that he shall 





eive no benefit from Christ, is the affirmation whereon 
his despair is founded, and the one way of removing this 
«smal apprehension, is, to convince him that Christ’s death 
“id the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he perform the 
(ndition required of him, shall certainly belong to him. 

|17. This upon the belief of universal redemption is pre- 
tly so far done, that if he set industriously and sincerely 
perform the commands of Christ, he can have no ground 
pretence of doubting, but it shall prove successful to him, 
: so all that he hath to do is to endeavour by prayer and 





of the means, and by good hope, of which he hath such 
ar grounds, to qualify himself for this blessed condition, 
id in the mean time hath no excuse to continue in this 
rplancholy, mournful posture, who hath so cheerful a pros- 
yet before him. 

‘|18. But to him that believes Christ died for none but the 
«bet, and whose comforter is of that opinion also, there is 
1} possible reply to his objections, or satisfaction to his sad 
dings : for that no mercy doth or can belong to him, he 
iresolved upon this ground, because Christ died not for him, 
1d the doctrine that Christ died for the elect yields him no 








CHAP. 
XIV. 


In com- 
forting a 
disconso- 
late Chris- 
tian. 


CHAP. 


XIV. 


and when the Scripture, that should, and in this case 2 
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relief, because he is verily persuaded that he is none of 
elect ; and when the number of the elect is defined to be 
small and disproportionable to the number of the reproba 
and so there is really all odds against him that he is not 
the number of the few; when his fears shall help to incre 
that odds, and make him less capable of believing what 

much less probable; when his present despairs, bein Q 
contrary to that faith, assurance of his salvation, which ¢ 
can justify, in his opinion, or bear witness to his elec 
shall by necessary consequence bear witness against | 


can interpose for his relief, doth certainly affirm nothing 
his particular election; and lastly, when what it sait 
Christ’s dying for all, is by him misunderstood to belong 
to a few, it is not imaginable what can be said to this 1 
to persuade him that his progress is not rational, that 
doth not well to despair, who hath so slight grounds to 
any hope, and so much weightier to comply with and a 
his fears in overwhelming him. 

19. And then as necessary as hope is to labour, 
couragement to quickening of action, so necessary is 
belief of universal redemption to the superstructing C 
tian life, where the foundation of Christian belief is alr 
laid. 


‘CHAP. XV. 


OF THE IRRESPECTIVE DECREES OF ELECTION AND REPROBATIO 


1. Tux same is discernible also, and need not more lat 
be declared in that doctrine of God’s decrees of salv 
and damnation, which hath been taken up by some bot 
the Romish and reformed Churches, affixing them to m 
particular entities, absolutely considered, without any re 
to all qualifications and demeanours ; which, whatsoever 
be believed of God or Christ, is, as far as it is laid to h 
and permitted to have influence on carnal men’s practice 
most visible hindrance to the building of good life upon it: 
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2. The Church of England having not so much as named, CH A P, 
lit purposely avoided the mention of any decree of reproba- pee ~. 
‘bn, and for election, or predestination to life, having set it 47° 2° 
(wn in an admirable temper, in order to gratifying all, and Church. 
yt provoking any of the several persuasions, Art. 17,—as 

ight more largely be made to appear, if it were here sea- 
‘nable,—hath yet providently foreseen the dangerous down- 

ll that from this her doctrine,—the affirming no more, nor 

» more particularly than she doth,—is to be expected to 

(rious as well as carnal men, i. e. to those that enter into 

frther speculations herein, which is the itch of curiosity, 

id content not themselves with the simplicity of that 

jetrine within which this Church hath contained herself. 

ud to prevent particularly all advantage that might be 

tken from hence to the doctrine of the irrespective decrees, 

(| which is inseparably joined the confining all the promises 

| the elect, the article concludes with an earnest expression 

( care and warning to the contrary, that “we must receive 

(od’s promises in such wise, as they are generally set forth 

t} usin the holy Scripture, as in our doing we are to follow 

tat will of God, which we have expressly declared to us in 

te word of God,” which one passage excludes and bars out 

tat whole doctrine. 

3. As for the particularity of the dangers and hindrances The doc- 

( good life, that are directly consequent to this doctrine, pial 
tey are presently discerned; for if that salvation, which tive de- 
(irist came to purchase for a few, and in like manner that” 
C 
£ 





reliction or reprobation that irreversibly involves the far 
ater multitude, be not distributed according to the quali- 
flations or performances of men, whether works, or love, or 
I\pe, or repentance, or the want of any or all of these, but 
(ly by the absolute irrespective will of God, what rational 
‘gument can either from Christ’s promises or threats, be 
jjoduced in any time of temptation to any sin,—which is 
te special season-for such arguments to be offered to any ,— 
vnich may be of force to persuade a reasonable man, or 
(iristian professor, to renounce that present pleasure that 
cmes in competition with duty ? 

. Hither the promises of Christ, or the terrors of the 
‘prd, or the authority of the commander, must be the topic 
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the force, 
1. Of pro- 
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2. Of ter- 
rors, 


of that mystery, or secret, wrapt up before in God’s eter 
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whence that argument is drawn, and all force of any of the: 
is utterly taken off by this doctrine. 

5. Promises can be of no force unless they be believed 
be conditional promises, and unless that duty which is p 
posed to be enforced by those promises, be acknowledged 
be part of that condition upon performance of which tho 
promises do, and upon neglect of which those promises she 
not belong to any; and the promises being but a transcry 
of the will and decree of God, a revelation made by Ch 


counsels concerning us, such as the decrees are supposed 
have been, such must the promises be concluded to be; 
the decrees be believed to be absolute, the promises must 
absolute too, and consequently not conditional, which w 
the one qualification necessarily required to render them 
any force to work on any, to restrain or invite any that we 
drawn or solicited another way. 
6. For why should a man perform an ungrateful d 
undertake a difficulty, hazard a danger or diminution, de 
himself any pleasurable enjoyment, upon a bare intuition 
promises, (which by being such are represented with son 
disadvantage, lie under a considerable prejudice, and 
acknowledged and experimented to be of less energy or fo 
to allure or persuade than present possessions,) when he 
all the while convinced that all the promises that he can pe 
sibly have any part in belong to him absolutely and irresp 
tively, and shall no more be secured to him upon the p 
formance, than upon the neglect and omission of that du 
7. In like manner the terrors and menaces of Scrip 
are of as little force, for if they fall upon men’s persons, ané 
not upon their sins, omissions or commissions, if they 
but the recitations and descriptions of God’s decreed wre 
and those decrees and that wrath have no respect to t 
actual sins of men, but are terminated either in the imnoce 
creature, or the child of lapsed Adam, i. e.-either respect 
sin at all, or else none but original sin,—which is no par 
the present deliberation, whether it shall be committed, an@ 
I guilty of it or no,—then why should terrors restrain 
from any sin, when there is any tender of present advantage 
to invite me to it? 
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8. All my fear and trembling will regularly be terminated CHAP. 
n the decree on which all my misery depends, and not in —’: 
the sin, which means me no ill, and consequently the aver- 

ion and dislike will naturally be fastened on that severe 

aw that hath bound me in fatal chains of darkness before 

ver I saw light, and if it proceed any further, may be likely 

o ascend blasphemously unto and against that Judge that 

1ath taken pleasure to enact that law, and so that doctrine 

nay very probably take off from our love of God, but it is 

lot imaginable which way this should produce in me any 
wersion or hatred against sin, which by this doctrine is 
eared from being my enemy, from involving me into any 
nischief, designing the least treachery against me. 

9. And lastly, for the authority of God’s commands which 3. Of com- 
orbid sin and command obedience, it can be no greater with ™"¢ 
ny man toward the undertaking of good life, than that man 
elieves the weight to be which God lays on the perform- 

nce of them; and if God heed that no more than they, that 
|spouse the doctrine of irrespective decrees, must conse- 
juently be supposed to believe Him to do; if in His decree- 

hg His eternal rewards of bliss or woe He respect not our 
bedience or disobedience, but distribute both by a rule 

uite distant from that which is founded in His commands 

r revealed will, it will never be thought any near concern- 

nent or interest of ours to regulate our actions according to 

hose commands, which have certainly much of strictness in 

hem, much of contrariety to flesh and blood, but nothing of 
afluence either on our weal or woe, as long as this doctrine 

s deemed to have any truth in it. 

10. And so still the virtue and force of every of these three, 

hich are the common standing inducements and engage- 

ents to obedience, is shrewdly allayed, if not wholly lost 

y this means. 

‘Ii. And it is not the motive of gratitude, which is said to 4. Of grati- 
: the only score on which the elect perform their obedience, ae 

at can make any considerable difference in this matter, 

at can be sufficient to persuade him to abstain from any 
pting sin, whom neither promises, nor terrors, nor pre- 

s had been able to work upon. 

‘12. First; because gratitude being but a return of love in 















. him that hath a quick sense of God’s loving him first, cann 
—_*“* have any propriety to the producing of that effect in any t 
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he hath arrived to that sense, nor can it continue to do 
when that sense is lost. And consequently a great numbr 
of the supposed elect shall be incapable of it, both the 
which are not yet come ‘to this assurance, that they are 
that number, and they that under any anguish of mind a 
returned to affrightments, or doubtings whether they ha 
not been hypocrites and so reprobates all this while; at 
as these two sorts, according to their doctrine, comprehend 
great and considerable number of the very elect,—of who 
very few are arrived to that pitch of constant uninterrup 
assurance of their election,—so gratitude, by being unusef 
to them that are not thus assured, must be acknowledgt 
unuseful to those who have the greatest want of it, and 
being confined to the few which have this assurance qui 
and undisturbed within them, is concluded to have a ve 
narrow and slender province to work on, a very sma 
number of a very small number, a remnant of a remnami 
being acknowledged to be inapplicable, and so consequen 
ineffectual to all others. j 
13. Secondly ; because one other doctrine there is whié 
constantly accompanies the doctrine of irrespective decre 
which supersedes all further dispute in this matter, 
doctrine of the irresistibility of grace, in working wha 
ever it works, which if it be once acknowledged, there} 
nothing to be affixed to gratitude,—or to any thing else 
me,—which whatsoever it works at any time works by wa 
of persuasion, not violence, and cannot be said so much 
to contribute to the working of that which is supposed 
be irresistibly wrought by the Spirit of God. 
14, Thirdly; if these two arguments, which are only 
homines, and consider the elect only in these men’s not 
of the word, had no kind of force in them, yet still, this 
gratitude, which is the one pretended reserve, must needs: 
impertinently pretended in this matter. 
15. First ; because the good life to which the foundat 
was laid by the Apostles’ preaching, is not that of a 
persons chosen out of the mass, but of all that receive th 
Christian profession,—for to all such certainly their preach 
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| ing was designed to pertain,—of which number there being CHAP. 
|a large proportion, which, according to the tenor of this —~Y-— 
| doctrine, must be supposed to be non-elect, there will not 
| be that matter of thanksgiving to any of them, nor conse- 
quently any account, upon which they can be persuaded to 
|make those kind returns to God which the elect were more 
| probably supposed to have engagement to do. 
| 16. And secondly, it being Christ’s errand and business 
into the world, to call not the righteous or the justified, but 
the unreformed, or sinners to repentance, to change them 
jwho need a change, and who, if they are by this doctrine 
supposable to be already from all eternity elected, are not 
yet before their calling or conversion affirmed to be actually 
justified, or received into God’s favour,—any more than 
Saul was in the time of his journey to Damascus, when 

e “breathed out threatenings and slaughters against the [Acts ix. 
hurch,”—the conclusion must be, that any such unre- "] 
ormed sinner will not be capable of being wrought on by 
ny such consideration of gratitude, and so Christ, not with- 
Standing this only reserve, shall be wholly unsuccessful in 
is aim towards those who were the principal designed 
ersons to whom He came, and predestined the benefits of 
His coming. | | 
17. Thirdly, this of gratitude being by those that maintain 
his doctrine supposed to follow faith or assurance of their 
alvation, it is thereby acknowledged to have no force on 
hose who have not this faith, though they do believe all the 
ticles of their Creed, and so it can be no proper expedient 
) remove the hindrances which the belief of the irrespective 
ecrees hath been said to interpose in the matter in hand, 
r to adapt good life to be superstructed on this, whatsoever 
t is imaginable to be on any other foundation, 


HAMMOND, 
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CHAP. q 
XVI. 
CHAP.*XVI. 
OF THE FREDETERMINATION OF ALL THINGS. 
The doc- 1. Anp as the absolute predestination of the persons) 
trine of 


God’s pre- 18 able to evacuate all the force of these fundamentals,) 
determin- designed by God as motives of great energy to induce 
sae good life, so certainly is the opinion of God’s predeter | 
mining and preordaining the means as well as the end, 

i. e. all the acts of man’s will, the evil as well as the good 

and so all the most enormous sins that are or ever shall be 
committed, most abundantly sufficient to do it. | 

2. I say not the doctrine of God’s predisposing or pres 

ordering, or of His predetermining or decreeing that Hé 

will so and so dispose and order all things that come 

pass, whether good or bad, for that looks on the things a 

done which are so disposed, and consequently includes no 

any influence or causality in the production of them, and so 

God, that brings light out of darkness, can dispose of thé 

worst things, the foulest sins, the very crucifying of Christ 

so as to bring health and salvation out of them. 

Of pre- 3. But betwixt this and predetermining that which is sé 
ordering. disposed, the difference is wide, as much as betwixt a bloody 
designer’s suborning his instrument to take away such @ 

man’s life, and the confessor’s representing the horridnes 

of the fact, and by that means bringing him to repentance} 

and though ordinare” in Latin, and rdrrexvy in Greek, 
equivocal, and capable of both these notions, yet ‘ ordainin 

and ‘ decreeing’ in our English use, is not thus liable to bh 
mistaken. Fa 

4. Secondly, I say not the doctrine of God’s predeters 

mining His own will, but His predetermining the acts of 

our will, or our volitions; great difference there is betwixt 

these two, as much as betwixt my willing a lawful thir | 

myself, and my inducing another man to do that which 
unlawful. 


> Vide Junium ap. Strangium, [de catum, lib. iii. cap. 2.] p. 555. [4t07 
voluntate et actionibus Dei circa pec- Amst. 1657.] 


| 
} 





} 
| 


| decrees to do this or that, which He might not have decreed 
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5. For God doth predetermine His own will, as oft as He c HA P. 
XVI. 


Of God’ 
to have done, or have decreed to have done the contrary ; ae 


for when God’s will is free to two things, to make or not to mining 
make a world, or such a world, and the like, His decreeing al 
to make it, and to make it such, is the determining of His 
will. Thus when before all time God might have created 
man a necessary agent, to will and to do every thing that 
He wills and doth, after the same manner as the fire 
burneth, i. e. so as he could not do otherwise, yet it is 
evident that God chose to create him after the image of 
His own liberty, a voluntary free agent, that might delibe- 
rate and choose, and either do, or not do, or do this or the 
contrary to it; and so in like manner God may determine 
His own will not to hinder, but permit what He sees man 
inclinable to do, when He might on the other side have 
chosen to hinder or not to permit. And thus He did when 

He decreed to permit the malice of the Jews, the covetous- 
ness of Judas, the popularity of Pilate, to join all together 

in the crucifying of Christ, upon which it is said, that “ His 
hand and His counsel,” mpowpice yevéoOar, “ did predeter- [Acts iv. 
mine this to be done,” i. e. Christ to be crucified,—which ae) 
was done by God’s predetermining to permit, or not hinder, 





|them to do what they by the free act of their own wills 


resolved to do,—no way intimating that God predetermined 
they should do it. . 
6. And this predetermination of God’s own will is so far 
from being the determining of ours, that it is distinctly and 
visibly the contrary, for supposing God to predetermine that 
T shall act freely, and that He will not determine my will 
to this or that object, it is certain from thence that my will 


jis free in respect of God, and not predetermined by Him; 


and therefore that ordinary position, that “the predeter- 
mination of God’s will hinders not the liberty of ours,” 


\which by being understood of God’s will predetermining 


ours, is most grossly false, and implies a contradiction, a 
predetermination and not a predetermination, a liberty and 


jmot a liberty to the same thing, is yet most evidently true of 


God’s predetermining His own will, or His own will bein 

; Pp 8 

predetermined, for that, as it respecteth not our will, med- 
L2 





CHAP. 





Of God’s 


prescience. 
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dleth not with it at all, so it is far from hindering or taking 
away the liberty of it, but on the contrary, it being one act 
of God’s eternal will, and so a predetermination thereof, that 
man shall be a free agent, and another act of the same 
divine will, that this or that act of our will shall be permitted 
and not hindered by God, either or both these predetermi- 
nations of God’s will, necessarily infers the liberty of ours, 
which cannot but be free, when God hath predetermined it 
shall be free. 
_ 7%. Thirdly, I say not the doctrine of God’s prescience, His 
eternal foresight of all that is ever done in the world; for 
that again supposeth or looketh on the thing as done, which 
is thus the object of His sight, and hath no kind of influence 
or causality in the production of it. | 

8. Some difficulty there is in conceiving a thing to be 
foreseen or foreknown by God, and yet to continue free to 
be done or not to be done. And the best way of explicating 
that difficulty will be, to suppose God’s science to be infi- 
nitely extended in respect of time, as His presence in respect 
of place, and though speaking of infinity, we must acknow 
ledge our understandings to be very imperfect, all the mea 
sures we have to conceive any thing, being finite, and so 
unequal and very unable to comprehend that which is in 
finite; yet if we will but conceive God’s sight or sciencé 
before the creation of the world to be co-extended to all and 
every part of the world, seeing every thing as it is, tha 
which is past as past, future as future, that which is by Him 
predetermined, as necessary, and that which is left free as 
free, that which is done, and might have been otherwise, 
done freely and contingently, and that which is not ye 
done, and may or may not be done, as that which is ye 
free and contingent, there will remain no difficulty in affirm 
ing that His prescience or foresight of any action of mine 
or which is all one, His science or sight, from all eternity 
lays no necessity on any thing to be, which is thus seen te 
come to pass, any more than my seeing the sun move, hatk 
to do in the moving of it, it being certain, and necessary, | 
and antecedent in order of nature, that that have a being, 
that hath a capacity of being seen, and only accidental and | 
extrinsical to it, to be seen, when it is, and so the seeing | 
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but an accessary, not a cause of its being; and it is most 
evident that God’s foreseeing doth not include or connotate 
predetermining, any more than I decree with my intellect, 
or will with my apprehension, which is as if I should see 
with my ear or taste with my eye, i. e. confound the most 
distant faculties. 

9. To this may be added, that God being acknowledged 
to see or foresee every thing as it is, it is as impossible that 
any thing should be in any other manner than He foresees it 
to be, as that it should not come to pass, when He sees it 
doth, or foresees it will come to pass: and consequently that 
God’s foreseeing those things come to pass contingently, 
which do come to pass contingently, is a most certain proof 


| that there are some contingents in the world. So likewise 
| when God foresees and foretels that Judas will freely and 
| voluntarily, and against all engagements and obligations to 
| the contrary, betray and sell Christ, that the Jews would not 


be gathered by Christ when He was most solicitous and 
sedulous in gathering them, it is as certainly conclusible 
from the argument of God’s prescience, that they will volun- 
tarily and freely do this, and obstinately resist their own 
good, as that they will do it at all, the manner being fore- 
seen by God, who cannot be deceived, as truly as the thing 


|is foreseen by Him. 


10. And if there should yet be any doubt,—as Socinus 
and his followers, men very well exercised, and skilled in 
the xweiv axivnta, ‘removing of those things which have 
continued immoveable in the Church,’ have more than 
doubted,—whether God foresees any more than He deter- 
mines, and consequently whether it may not safely be af- 


\firmed that He doth not foresee all things because He cannot 


be conceived to predetermine all things, it will presently 
Fro that as this is most irrational, so is it most false ; 


irrational to grant an infiniteness of God’s other attri- 


butes and powers, His omnipresence, omnipotence, &c., and 





to question the infinity of His seience, and apparently false, 
if only God’s predictions to the prophets be considered ; for 
there we see many things to be foretold, and consequently 
arn them to have been foreseen, which they that make 
this doubt, do truly resolve cannot be predetermined by 









CHAP. 


XVI. 


CHAP. 


XVI. 


The doc- 
trine of 
prede- 
termi- 
nation 
noxious to 
practice. 


Jer. v. 22. 


ver. 23. 
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God, and, rather than they will believe them predetermined 
by Him, deny them to be foreseen, viz., the infidelity and 
sins of men‘, which God cannot will or decree in their 
opinion, and which they must consequently acknowledge to 
have been both contingent and future, when they were 
foretold by Him, and not to have lost their nature by being” 
foretold by Him. 

11. Having thus separated this doctrine of God’s prede- 
termining all events, from these three other things, which” 
the haste of disputers hath sometimes confounded with it 
it will now be presently discernible how noxious and ob- 
structive this doctrine is to the superstructing all good life 
For first, that which is predetermined by God is absolutely 
necessary and unavoidable; no man hath or can resist any 
decree of His; “the bounds which are placed to the sea b 
a perpetual decree, are such as it cannot pass,” and “ though” 
the waves toss themselves, yet can they not prevail, thoug 
they roar, yet can they not pass over,” and such is the na 
ture of all decrees of God. And if the actions of men were 
under any such, (as first, by the expostulation there, an¢ 
secondly, by the mention of their “rebellious heart,” an 
thirdly, by the opposition which is set betwixt the sea, that 
cannot pass the bounds, and the sinner that can, it-is most 
evident they are not,) this would necessarily preclude a 
choice, and then, as Tertullian saith, lib. ii. [cap. 6.] contr. 
Marcion., Nec boni nec mali merces jure pensaretur ei, gu 
aut bonus aut malus necessitate fuisset inventus, non voluntate 
“there would be no reward of good or evil, if men wer 
good or evil by necessity, and not by choice ;” and as Justit 
Martyr, Apol. ii.4, “If mankind had no power to avoit 


© [vdcot dt Ovntay ai pév cio? addal-. 


perou, 
ai 8 ek Gedy mdpeiow, GAG TE 
vou 
idue? abras* GAAG gor Ad~at O€Aw, | 
ei Ocol Ti Spadow aicxpoy, odk eioly 
6eof.—Eurip. Belleroph., fr. 23. 
[Hammond perhaps found this pas- 
sage in his favourite author Stobzus, 
C,4, It is also quoted by Plutarch 
and by Justin Martyr. ] 
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or choose good by free deliberation, it should never be 
ilty of any thing that was done.” 
o the same purpose, “ God therefore gave liberty of choice 








icked by his own fault, and the righteous commended, who 
y the same liberty hath taken care not to transgress the 
ill of God.” So certainly this doctrine must take away 
ll guilt of an accusing, and all solace of a quiet conscience, 
nd in like manner supersede and slacken all industry and 
‘endeavour, which is the lowest degree of that which hath 
promise to be accepted by Christ, and by fastening all our 
factions as well as ends by a fatal decree at the foot of God’s 
phair, leave nothing to us to deliberate or attempt, but only 
ly obey our fate, to follow the duct of the stars, or necessity 
| 

| 

| 


of those iron chains which we are born under. 

12. Secondly, there being little question made by any, 
but that God both can and doth whatsoever He will both 
jin heaven and earth, when any thing is acknowledged to be 
illed by God,—as it is certain every thing is which is predeter- 
ined and preordained by Him,—it necessarily follows, that 
hensoever that is done, it is done by God, and consequently 
f that be a sin, God doth, i. e. committeth the sin, and this 
ithout any so much as concurrence of any will of mine, 





put what is also predetermined by Him; which is evidently 
the defining God to be both the principal and accessary, in 
the committing every sin; which when it is once believed, 
then 1. what possible way is there for any man to be guilty 
»f sin, which we know is no further sin than it was volun- 
ary in him that did it, and he free. to have abstained when 
ne did commit it, or at least to have prevented that degree 
f force or necessity that is fallen upon him? and on the 
ther side what possibility of abstaining from sin, when by 









ot, éewel thy ecivapuévny airiay S. Just. Mart. Apol. ii. p. 80.] 


And as Tatianus*, —— 


o men, that the wicked might be justly punished, being 
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pleased to reveal Himself, which again is perfect blasphem 
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God’s predetermination of it, it is acknowledged inevitable 
and when these two are taken away, the possibility of guil 
and the possibility of innocence, what restraint can the belie 
of all the articles of the Creed lay upon any man to fly fro 
evil, or pursue that which is good? 

13. Thirdly, the only way of defining of sin, is by the 
contrariety to the will of God, as of good by the accordan 
with that will; and if all things be preordained by God, ant 
so demonstrated to be willed by Him, it remains that the: 
is no such thing as sin, nor any thing to be abstained fro 
or avoided by us, nor difference betwixt good and evil, ae 
cording to that measure of God’s will, which by this doctrini 
is equally compatible to both of them. And if the distine 
tion of His secret and revealed will be here made use o 
and only the latter of these conceived to be it, in contrariety 
to which sin consists, that so there may be a way of sinning 
against that whilst the secret will is obeyed and performed 
then, besides the great absurdity of affirming any thing 0 
God’s secret will, till by some means or other it be revealed 
and then it ceaseth to be, what it is pretended to be, secre 
for if it be known it is not secret; and secondly, the ridicu 
lousness of making that God’s will, which is supposed con 
trary to His will, for certainly that which is contrary to His 
will, is not His will, and therefore the secret being suppose¢ 
contrary to the revealed, if the revealed will be His will, th 
secret is not His will, and if the secret be His will, thei 
that which is revealed to be His will, is not His will; an¢ 
thirdly, the impiety of opposing God’s words to His thoughts 
His revealed commands to His secret decrees, which is as i 
as could be said of any man, and will never incline any t 
obey God, which hath such an unhandsome opinion of Him 
besides these inconveniences, I say, it is evident that im 
trinsic goodness consists in accordance, and sin in contrariety 
to the secret will of God, as well as to His revealed, or elsé 
God could not be defined infinitely good, or so far as Hi 
thoughts and secrets, but only superficially good, as far as 
the outside or appearing part of Him, i. e. as far as Hel 
















to imagine, and that which equals God to the most form 
and hypocritical professor. 


14. Fourthly, this doctrine is destructive to all that is c HAP. 
t 








jestablished among men, to all that is most precious, first, to 
Jhuman nature, to the two faculties that denominate us men, 
nderstanding and will; for what use can we have of our 
nderstandings, if we cannot do what we know to be our 
jduty? and if we act not voluntarily, what exercise have we 
jof our wills? 
15. Secondly, to the end of our creation, whether subor- 
\dinate or ultimate; the subordinate end of our creation is, 
{that we should live virtuously and glorify God in a voluntary 
jand generous obedience, either of which other creatures, that 
fact naturally, are not capable of; and God’s predetermining 
our actions deprives us of this honour and dignity of our 
ature, leaves no place of virtue, which is founded in volun- 
tary action, and as Origen saith Cont. Cels., lib. iv., [cap. 3.] 
Aperijs éav avédys TO Exovolov, dvetres adths Kal THY ovoiar, 
‘if you take from virtue the voluntariness, you take away the 
ssence of it.” And so this doctrine brings us down to the 
level of horse and mule, whose mouths are forcibly holden [Ps. xxxii. 
With bit and bridle, when yet it is one of the commands of 9.] 
that God, that we should not be like those creatures. And 
bo for the ultimate end, a reward and crown in another 
world, which no irrational creature is capable of, this pre- 
fletermination of all our actions, which renders us necessary 
‘hot rational agents, renders us utterly incapable of that. 
| 16. Thirdly, it is directly contrary to all God’s ways or 
| 
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manner of dealing with us, which is all by rational ways of 
persuasion, by proposition of terrors and promises, the danger 
that we shall incur by our disobedience, and the infinite ad- 
yantages that we shall reap by our obedience; and to these 
s added the authority of the commander, vindicated from 
ur neglect by the interposition of the greatest signs and 
onders, in the hands of His prophets and of His Son, such 
}we cannot but wonder when we read them,—as in the ease 
f the Israelites coming out of Egypt and in the wilderness,— 
hat they should not prevail upon them, when yet they did 
ot prevail. And what can be more contrary to rational 
Otives, than predetermination? for as, if they had not that 
uasive efficacy in them as to be able to move a rational 
, they could not be denominated rational, so if they 
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CHAP. were backed with a violence, if they were proposed to us im 

_AY" the name and power of an omnipotent immutable decree, 
they could never be said motives or persuasives; and so still 
God’s gracious dealings with men being the aids and auxi- 
liaries necessary to us in the pursuit of piety, and the one 
doctrine and persuasion of God’s predetermination of al 
events, having superseded and cassated all those ways, w 
have no bottom left, on which to found the least beginning 
or thought of piety as long as we continue possessed with 
that persuasion. 

17. Fourthly, this doctrine, if it were true, must neces 
sarily take away all judgment to come, all reward and 
punishment, which are certainly apportioned to the volun- 
tary actions and choices of men, and therefore belong not 
to any but rational creatures, and can no more be awardeé 
to those actions which are predetermined by God, than to 
the ascending of the flame, or descending of the stone, 
which by nature and the providence of God are thus pre: 
determined, and act by decree, and not by choice. And 
when all judgment to come is once vanished, all reward t¢ 
engage obedience, and all terror to restrain disobedience is 
once removed, and so in effect the three last articles of the 
Creed rejected also, what hope is there that the remaining 
articles should be sufficient to do it? 

18. To these Christian and theological considerations if 
will not be amiss to add what care the writers of polities 
have had to warn us of the noxiousness of this doctrine t 
all civil governments, which Christian religion, rightly uns 
derstood, is so very far from disturbing, that beyond 
other aphorisms political, beyond the sagest provisions of 
the profoundest lawgivers, it is, would men but live accord 
ing to the rules of it, incomparably qualified to perpetuat 
public weal and peace. 4 

19. But for the doctrine of those who so mistake Christian 
religion as to think it is only a chain of fatal decrees, t 
deny all liberty of man’s choice toward good or evil, and 0 
affix all events to God’s predetermination, this, say they, 
utterly irreconcileable with the nature of civil government, 
with the foundation thereof laid in laws, or with the punish- 
ments and rewards which are thought necessary to the con= 
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imuance thereof, and Campanella chooseth to instance in 
blica presertim libera, “in a republic or free state.” 
reo. For when the people which think their liberty, of 


‘thich they are very tender and jealous, to be retrenched 
‘le impaired by the restraint of laws, can further answer 


heir rulers, though but in the heart, without proceeding to 


‘hrther boldness, that they cannot observe their laws, being 


-d by irresistible decrees to the transgressing of them, the 
pnsequence is easy to foresee, the despising and contemn- 
ig of laws, and hating and detesting of those who are 
bliged to punish them when they have offended, which 
vo are soon inflamed beyond the rate of popular discon- 
ints into actual seditions and tumults, as soon as oppor- 
anity shall favour, or opinion of their own strength en- 
purage them to it. 

21. That the Turkish empire hath not yet found the 
oxious effects of this poison, so commonly received among 
1em, will, I suppose, be objected against the truth of this. 
ut it is visible to what antidotes this must be imputed; 


‘rst; to their ignorance and unimproveableness in matters 
f knowledge and rational discourse, being generally kept 
jade, and without all literature, which is the grindstone to 





i the coulters, to whet their natural faculties, and to 


fable them to discourse and deduce natural consequences ; 


ccondly, to the manner observed in governing them, by 
jrce, and not by obligation on conscience, by violence, and 


pt by laws; which way of managery being somewhat pro- 
prtionable to the opinion of fatal decrees, and agreeing 


ith it in this, that it doth really leave nothing to men’s 
hoices, is withal as a contrary poison, a hot thrown after 
jcold, very proper to abate the energy of it, forcing them 
} fatally to abstain, as they can deem themselves forced 
impelled to commit any such enormity. 

22. However, it is manifest that the force they are under 
ja real force, and that of their fate but an imaginary con- 
ived one, the one but in their brains, the other on their 
houlders; and it is not strange if the iron chains are ex- 
primented to have more solidity, and so more efficacy in 
jem than the contemplative. 

23. Sed si Italos, say the politic writers. But if this 
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doctrine should ever get among the Italians, whose w 
are more acute,—and sure the Italians have not inclose 
that excellency from all the rest of Europe,—it would pr 
sently put all into confusion, they would soon discern f 
consequences, and utmost improvements of the opinion, at 
never stick to cast all on God, as the author of all, am 
having resolved, with him in Homer‘, of the adda Zevs x 
Moipa, that all is chargeable on the superior cause, Jupit 
and Fate, infer regularly with him, éy@ & ov« aitws e 
the blamelessness of the inferior agent, and so there bei 
no place left for sin or law, immediately believe and folle 
their own wishes, turn libertines, throw off all yoke of mi 
as well as God. In intuition whereof I suppose it was th 
Platog would not permit in his commonwealth any th 
should affirm God to be the author of all the evils that we 
committed. And Proclus" upon the Timzeus sets them dow 
asa third degree of atheists, who attribute to God the im 
pressing on men’s minds a necessity of doing whatsoe rd 
they do. 3 

24. It is true where there is any remainder of natu 
piety, he that believes the doctrine of absolute decrees, 
be thereby restrained from actually making the conclusiot 
inferring such impious horrid consequences,—be they ney 
so obvious and regular,—of making God the author of si 
and the like; but we know those natural dictates are I 
unnatural sins effaced in many, and when that one restrat 
is removed, the conclusion will be as easily believed as t 
premises, and where neither boldness nor skill are want L 
to deduce it, that conclusion will again turn principle, ax 
reduce all vicious enormous living, which laws were designe 
to restrain, but will no longer do it, when themselves 
looked on as impertinent invaders of liberty, despised fir 
and then hated. | ) 

25. One further consideration hath been added to th 
former, that this doctrine being imbibed by governors,” 
very apt to instil into them principles of tyranny, if it | 


f [Hom. I. +. 86.] Plato published at Basle, fol. 1é 

e [Vide Plat. de Republ., lib. ii.ad but nearly all these quotations on 
fin. subject of fate are taken from Grot 

-» [See Proclus’ Commentary on the Philosophorum sententiz de fato, ® 
Timeus appended to the edition of Par. 1648.] i 
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yut by imitating and transcribing from God the notions 
vyhich they have received of Him, by doing that themselves 
vhich they believe of Him, punishing their subjects by no 


yithout intuition of any voluntary crime of theirs, and then 
ounting it a part of their glory to execute such decrees. 
‘hus when Suetoniusi describes Tiberius as a professed con- 
emner of all religion, and from thence soon improved into 
he most intolerable tyrant, he renders the original of it, 
hat he believed all things to be wrought by a fatality. But 
hese are popular considerations, yet not unfit also to be 
aken in as appendant to the former. 


f those who have embraced this doctrine, to intercept an 
void these consequences of it; the two principal I shall 
ame ; first, that sin is a nonentity, a nothing, and so that 
Ul things may be predetermined by God and yet not sin; 
peondly, that though God be author of the act of sin, yet 
Te is not of the obliquity of it, as the rider is cause ‘of 
1e~horse’s going, but not of his lameness or halting when 
e goes. 

27. For the former of these,- which is a perfect fantasy 
ad school notion, these things may be observed of it, that 
esides that it would be, first, very strange that God should 
amn a multitude of angels and men for nothing; and 
tcondly, very ridiculous, that my swearing to a truth should 
P an entity, and my swearing to a falsity, nothing; eating 
jy own bread, enjoying my own wife, an entity, and eating 
nother man’s bread, enjoying another man’s wife, nothing ; 
ad thirdly, that which would soon fall back into the grand 
jeonvenience of obstructing Christian life,—for why should 
iChristian be such a fool as to be afraid of nothing, to fly 
Ad avoid nothing ?—besides these, I say, it is apparent that 
‘ley that thus teach, profess that sins are predetermined, 


b 
\ 


|’ mame, Adam’s sin, and Judas’ sin, and, if it be driven 
me, every sin of every other man, as well as any other 
fe most virtuous action. And yet further, unless it could 
} gained that every virtuous action were nothing also, there 








[Circa deos ac religiones negligen- persuasionisque plenus cuncta fato agi. 
tk, quippe addictus mathematicae, —Suet. in vita Tib. cap. 69.] 
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ther rule but of their wills, decreeing their destruction first © 


26. Many artifices there are invented by the necessities Sin is not 
d nothing. 
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would be little advantage in this matter, it being as contrar: 
to judgment to. come, to rewarding according to works, thé 
one predetermined necessary action, which I could not bu 
do, should be rewarded, as that another should be punished 
and as certain a prejudice to all diligence, or pursuit ¢ 
Christian life, that I cannot choose but do the good whiel 
I do, as that I cannot but commit the ill that I commit 
For although it be very agreeable to the goodness of God t 
abound in giving grace and enabling to do good, to prepare 
prevent, and assist, and contribute all that can be wanti | 
to us, either to will or do,—as it is not compatible with it s 
much ‘as to incline any man to do evil,—and so there is ; 
difference in that respect betwixt the good and the evil, ye 
to do all this irresistibly, for a fatal decree of heaven t 
contrive every good action of my life, so as it is impossib 
for me not to will and act as God would have me, this i 
quite contrary to the nature of a voluntary agent, a rationa 
creature, and consequently to that will and decree of Got 
whereby He predetermined man to be such, and as irre 
concileable with reward or crown, as punishment is wit 
that which is as much, but no more necessary. Q 

28. As for the distinction between the act and the obliquity 
there is some truth in it, and use to be made of it, so far a 


being in any degree the author of his acting obliquely ¢ 
crookedly, i. e. sinfully. | 

29. For as it is impossible for us to move either to go¢ 
or evil, except He that gave us our first being and powel 
continue them minutely unto us, so He having used all wis 
and efficacious methods to incline and engage us to mak 
use of His gifts unto His service, and having contribut 
nothing to our evil choices, but His decree of permittin 
or not hindering them,—and if He should violently hinde 
that would make us no whit less guilty, he that would sin 
he could, is as guilty as if he did; and without that pe 
mission of evil, our good choices would neither be good, ni 
choices, and consequently never be rewarded by Him,—it 
most apparent that He is no author of the obliquities of ¢ 
wills, but on the contrary that He doth as much to f 
straightening of them, as without changing our natures,—) 


Ao Tee 
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‘offering violence to our wills, which He hath decreed to 
‘remain free,—He could prudently be imagined to do. 
_ 80. But this is no way applicable to this matter of freeing 
God from being the author of that sin of which He is 
acknowledged to predetermine the act; for first, though 
a free power of acting good or evil be perfectly distinct 
-and separable from doing evil, and therefore God, that is 
the author of one, cannot thence be inferred to be the author 
of the other, yet the act of sin is not separable from the 
obliquity of that act, the act of blasphemy from the obliquity 
or irregularity of blasphemy, the least evil thought or word 
‘against an infinite good God being as crooked as the rule is 
straight, and consequently he that predetermines the act 
‘must needs predetermine the obliquity. 

31. Nay secondly, if there were any advantage to be made 
of this distinction in this matter, it would more truly be 
affirmed on the contrary side, that God is the author of the 
obliquity, and man of the act; for God that gives the rule, 
in transgressing of which all obliquity consists, doth con- 
tribute a great deal though not to the production of that 
act, which is freely committed against that rule, yet to the 
denominating it oblique, for if there were no law there would 
be no obliquity; God that gives the law that a Jew shall be 
‘circumcised, thereby constitutes uncircumcision an obliquity 
‘which, had He not given that law, had never been such; but 
for the act, as that differs from the powers on one side, and 
the obliquity on the other, it is evident that the man is the 
cause of that, it is man that circumciseth, or chooseth to be 
circumcised, and so, that refuseth to receive that sign in the 
‘flesh; and the act of killing Abel was as perfectly Cain’s act 
as the offering of his sacrifice was, and so in all other acts, 
‘especially of sin, to which God doth not so much as incline, 
and the devil can do no more than persuade any man. 
I 82. To conclude, the obliquity of any act, arising, by way 
of resultance, from the transgressing of the rule, i. e. doing 
contrary to God’s command, as inequality ariseth from the 
A ding or subtracting an unity from an even number, it 
ecessarily follows, that He that first gives the law, and 
en predetermines the act of transgressing, the disobe- 
dience, the doing contrary to that law, that first forbids 
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eating of the tree of knowledge, and then predetermine: 
Adam’s will to choose, and eat what was forbidden, is b 
His decree guilty of the commission of the act, and by His 
law the cause of its being an obliquity; and indeed, if thé 
obliquity, which renders the act a sinful act, be itself any | 
thing, it must necessarily follow, that either God doth na 
predetermine all things, or that He predetermines the obli< 
quity ; and regularity bearing the same proportion of relatior 
to any act of duty, as obliquity doth to sin, it cannot be 
imagined that the author of the sinful act should not b 
the author of the obliquity, as well as the author of th 
pious act is by the disputers acknowledged to be the authe 


of the regularity of it. 


33. The complaint of the gods in Homer will best shut 


up this * 


°2. root, oiov 6H vu Oeods Bpotol airwa@vrat, 

"EE jpéwv yap pact xan’ Eupevas, of S€ Kai avrot 

Xhjow ataclartnow iép pwopov aye Eyovow. 
“O, how unjustly mortal men accuse and charge the gods 
saying that their evils are from them, when the truth is 
that they by their own wretchless courses bring mischief 
upon themselves, above which their fate, or decree of th 
gods can be deemed to have brought upon them.” 
accordingly it is one of the excellent lessons of the Pytha 
goreans! in their golden verses, 


Dh , 8 J a) , > / , ae 
voon & avOpwrrovs avOaipeta mHmat éxovTas, 


K Odys. a. (32.] Vid. Eustath. inloc., 
p- 15. Led. Basil. fol. 1559-60. ] 

i [F atum, quod Greci mempwuevny, 
vel eiuapuévny vocant, ad hance ferme 
sententiam Chrysippus, Stoice prin- 
ceps philosophie definit : ‘‘ Fatum est,’’ 
inquit, ‘‘sempiterna quedam et inde- 
clinabilis series rerum et catena, vol- 
vens semetipsa sese et implicans per 
zeternos consequentiz ordines, ex qui- 
bus apta connexaque est.’’ Ipsa au- 
tem verba Chrysippi, quantum valui 
memoria, adscripsi; ut, si cui meum 
istud interpretamentum videbitur esse 
obscurius, ad ipsius verba animadvertat. 
In libro enim ep) mpovolas quarto : 
eluapwevny esse dicit puouchy ’ Tia obv- 
Tag Tay frAwy, & didiov trav érépwv 
Tots érépois émakorovdotyrwy, Kal werd 
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ToAY pev ody amapaBdrov ovens 
To.avTns ouumAokyns. . Aliarum av 
tem opinionum disciplinarumque au 
tores huic definitioni ita obstrepun 
Si Chrysippus, inquiunt, fato put 
omnia moveri et regi, nec declin 
transcendique posse agmina fati et vi 
lumina: peccata quoque hominum 
delicta non succensenda neque indt 
cenda sunt ipsis voluntatibusque 
rum; sed necessitati cuidam et insta 
tiz, que oritur ex fato; omnium qu 
sit rerum domina et arbitra, per que 
necesse sit fieri, quidquid futurum es 
et propterea nocentium peoenas legih 
inique constitutas, si homines ad mal 
ficia non sponte veniunt, sed fato tr 
huntur. Contra ea Chrysippus t 
nuiter multa et argute disserit; sé 
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are brought upon them by their own choices.” On which 
even Chrysippus the Stoic, and great asserter of fate, hath 
‘thus commented: ws tav BraBadv éExdotois tap avtois 
“yuvouevar, Kal Kad’ dpynv adbTav, duaptavovtev te Kat Bra- 
\mropévor, kal Kata THY adTdv Sidvoiay Kal rpdbecw, “Evils 
‘or mischiefs come to every man from himself, it being certain 
that by their own incitation they both sin, and suffer, and 
\that according to their own mind and purpose.” This being 
so far distant from the doctrine of fatality, it may well be 
wondered how Chrysippus that asserted that, under the 
name of civapyévn and tempapévn, ‘the chain,’ and ‘the 
decree,—and defined it, saith Gellius, sempiterna quedam, 
































onnexaque est ; 


nium fere, que super ea re scripsit, 
mtentia hujuscemodi est: ‘ Quan- 
‘quam ita sit,” inquit,“‘ utrationequadam 
essario principali coacta atque con- 

sint fato omnia: ingenia tamen 
mentium nostrarum perinde sunt 
obnoxia, ut proprietas eorum est 
psa et qualitas. Nam si sunt per 
laturam primitus salubriter utiliterque 
ta, omnem illam vim, que de fato 
xtrinsecus ingruit, inoffensius tracta- 
Miliusque transmittunt. Sin vero sunt 

pera et inscita et rudia, nullisque 
\ttium bonarum adminiculis fulta: 
|tiamsi parvo sive nullo fatalis incom- 
aodi conflictu urgeantur; sua tamen 
zvitate et voluntario impetu in assi- 
a delicta et in errores ruunt. Id- 
ue ipsum ut ea ratione fiat, naturalis 
la et necessaria rerum consequentia 
ficit, que fatum vocatur. Est enim 
mere ipso quasi fatale et conse- 
lens, ut mala ingenia peccatis et erro- 
jbus non vacent.” Hujus deinde 
fi exemplo non hercle nimis aliene 
Pque illepide utitur. “ Sicut,’’ inquit, 
\lapidem cylindrum si per spatia terre 





feeris; mox tamen ille preceps vol- 
, non quia tu id jam facis, sed 
joniam ita sese modus ejus et forme 

ubilitas habet: sic ordo et ratio 
ecessitas fati genera ipsa et prin- 
causarum movet; impetus vero 
iliorum mentiumque nostrarum 
fonesque ipsas voluntas cujusque 


indeclinabilis series rerum et catena, volvens semetipsa sese, 
t implicans per eternos consequentie ordines, ex quibus apta 
“an eternal and unavoidable series and 


propria et animorum ingenia moderan- 
tur.’ Infert deinde verba hee, iis, 
que dixi, congruentia: 81d cad bad Tov 
Tlu@aryopelwy ottws elpnrat* 
Tvdéon.8 avOpémrovs abdatpera mhuar 
éxovrTas* 
ws tev BArAaBav Exdoros tap’ abrois 
ywoudvev, kal Ka dpuhy abtay auap- 
Ttavévtwy Te Kal BAawTouévwy, kal Ka- 
7a Thy abtav Sidvoiay Kad mpdbeow. 
Propterea negat oportere ferri audiri- 
que homines aut nequam aut ignavos 
et nocentes et audaces: qui, cum in 
culpa et in maleficio revicti sunt, per- 
fugiunt ad fati necessitatem, tanquam 
in aliquod fani asylum, et, que pes- 
sime fecerunt, ea non suze _ temeri- 
tati, sed fato esse attribuenda dicunt. 
Primus hoc sapientissimus ille et anti- 
quissimus poetarum dixit in hisce ver- 
sibus: , 
*Q wémot, oiov 5h vv Geods Bporol ai- 
Tidw@vrTat. 
°EE juéwy yap pact nak’ Zupevar’ of 
5¢ kal abro} 
Zhfjow aracbarlnow bmip udpov ba- 
ve Exovow. 
Itaque M. Cicero in libro, quem 
De Fato conscripsit, cum questionem 
istam diceret obscurissimam esse et 
implicatissimam, Chrysippum  quo- 
que philosophum non expedisse se in 
ea refert, his verbis: ‘“ Chrysippus 
zstuans laboransque, quonam pacto 
explicet, et fato omnia fieri, et esse 
aliquid in nobis, intricatur hoc modo,” 
—Aul. Gell. vi. 2.] 


M 


«© This thou must know, that the evils that men fall under, C HAP. 
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chain of things folding and involving itself within itself b; 
eternal courses of consequence, by which it is framed an 
connected;” or in his own dialect, that it is puovKy ovvrake 
tov bddrwv éF aidiov tev étrépwr Tots Erépors EMaKONoVOOUVTOP 
“a natural complication of all things from all eternal, o 
thing following another,” «al dmapaBdtov ovens Tovavry 
cuuTrokhs, “that complication being such as cannot 
changed,”-—could believe himself, or reconcile this comme 
or that verse, with his great principles; and indeed Cice 
hath passed a right sentence of it, Chrysippus estuans labo 
ransque quonam pacto explicet et fato fiert omnia, et es: 
aliquid in nobis, intricatur; ‘“ Chrysippus contending an 
labouring how to reconcile these two propositions, that a 
things are done by fate, and yet that something is in ou 
own power, is entangled, and cannot extricate himseli i 
This master of the Stoics was pressed, saith Gellius, wit 
these inconvenient consequences of his doctrine of decrees 
that then the “sins of men were not to be charged on thei 
wills, but to be imputed to a necessity and pressing, whie 
arose from fate, that it must be unjust to make laws for th 
punishing of offenders ;” to which he had nothing to sa 
but this, that though, if you look upon the first cause, A 
is thus fatally decreed and chained, yet the dispositions ¢ 
each man’s mind are only so far subject to fate, as is agree 
able to their own properties and qualities, as, saith he, whe 
a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down a hill, it is cer al 
that the man is the violent enforcer of the first motion of 
but when it is once a tumbling, the quality and propriety 
the thing itself continues and consummates it. In this wi 
resemblance of that Stoic these three things must be ¢ 
sidered ; first, that the cylinder, the instance that he thou 
fit to pitch on, is an inanimate lifeless trunk, which hi 
nothing of choice or will in it; secondly, that neither 
weight of the matter, of which it is made, nor the row 
voluble form of it,—which two meeting with a precipice 
steep declivity do necessarily continue the motion of it,— 
any more imputable to that dead, choiceless creature, 

the first motion of it was supposed to be; and therefe 
thirdly, that this cannot be a fit resemblance to shew 1 
reconcileableness of fate with choice, or the reasonable 
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of charging on men’s wills what was inevitably produced 
by their fate, or of punishing them for those acts which they 
are necessarily driven to commit. To which purpose it may 
be remembered that neither is the cylinder charged with sin, 
whether by God or men, nor any punitive law enacted by 
either against its rolling down the hill, nor indeed are such 
charges or such laws ever brought in or enacted against any 
actions of any other creature, plant, or beast, till you ascend 
to man, who is supposed to have a will, and not to be under 
such inevitable, fatal laws, but to be, as that excellent man 
Pomponius AtticusP was wont to say, the forger of his own 
fate, the framer of his fortune, which yet should be as im- 
proper to be applied to or affirmed of a man, as of any other 
creature, if all his actions were as irreversibly predetermined 
‘as the descent of heavy bodies, or the ascending of light, i. e. 
lif Chrysippus’ cylinder and the motion thereof were a com- 
modious instance or resemblance of this matter. But the 
truth is, the man was acute and dextrous, could say as 
much for the reconciling of contradictions as another, and 
though this last age hath considered this question very dili- 
gently, and had the advantages of the writings of the former 
jages to assist them, yet he that shall impartially make the 
comparison, will find that the ancient philosophers have 
written more subtilely in this matter, and are more worth 
ur reading, than any of our modern schools,—he that shall 
urvey Hierocles on the ypvod émn, Ammonius on Aristotle’s 
ept épunvelas, in shewing the nature of contingent and 
mecessary propositions, and the Christian philosopher Boe- 
ius, lib. ii., de consolatione philosophie, and Aphrodiszeus 
€pl eiwapuévns, where he confutes, as absurd, this compari- 
n of the cylinder, will, I believe, be convinced of the truth of 
what I say,—and when the master of them, Chrysippus, was 
0 unable to speak intelligible sense, or extricate himself in 
his business, it will be less matter of wonder to us, that 
hey which have espoused this 7poAn Wis, should endeavour 
improsperously to reconcile this with other notions of 
jiety, and to extricate themselves out of a labyrinth not of 
ewer, but more difficulties, (God having most clearly re- 























P [Itaque hic fecit ut vere dictum tunam. Corn. Nepos in vita Attici, 
eatur, sui cuique mores fingunt for- cap. 11.] 
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vealed to Christians, that as He rewardeth every man ac 
cording to his works, so He requireth of him “ according to 
what he hath” in his power to do, “and not according to 
what he hath not,”’) as Chrysippus is by Cicero judged ta 
have done. : | 

34. All which being duly considered, and the absurdities 
of that distinction (thus applied) betwixt the act and the ob- 
liquity, as manifest as those of Chrysippus’ expedient, im 
those so many fore-mentioned respects, and the contrary s¢ 
wide from the truth of Scripture, the attributes of God, and 
common notions of piety written in men’s hearts, and experi- 
mented in the government of the world, and lastly so noxious 
and poisonous to good life, we may certainly conclude witk 
Prosper, that great assertor of God’s grace, Resp. ad xiv 
Object., Vincent., dd prevaricationem legis, ad neglectu 
religionis, ad corruptelam discipline, ad desertionem fidet, at 
perpetrationem qualiscunque peccati, nulla omnino est predes 
tinatio Det: “To the forsaking the law, to the neglecting 
religion, to the corrupting discipline, to deserting the fait h 
to the perpetration of whatsoever sin, there is not at all an 
predestination of God.” Si ergo in sanctitate vivitur [si & 
virtute proficitur, si in bonis studiis permanetur manifestu 
munus est Dei :] “If we live in sanctity, grow in virtue an 
persevere in good purposes, the gift of God is manifest in a 
this.” Si autem ab his receditur [et ad vitia atque peccat 
transitur, nihil ibt Deus male tentationis immittit, et recessurun 
non deserit antequam deserat, et ne deserat facit plerumque at 
etiam si discessit ut redeat:| “ But if we go back from thes 
if we pass over to vices and sins, here God sends no evil temp 
tation, forsakes not the deserter, before he be forsaken, ax 
very frequently keeps him that would depart from departing 
and causeth him to return, though he be departed.” T 
which may be added that of the Arausican council, whic 
was very careful to assert the necessity of grace, and j 
pronounces an anathema against those who affirm any to k 
by God predetermined to sin4. 

4 Aliquos [vero] ad malum divina omni detestatione in illis anathen 
potestate predestinatos esse non solum dicimus. Mian Araus. [(A.D. 529, 


non credimus, sed etiam si sunt qui Can. 25. 
tantum malum credere velint, cum 
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XVII. 


\ CHAP. XVII. 


OF THE SPIRII’S ACTING ALL THINGS WITHIN THE MAN. 


| 1. Waar hath been said of the doctrine of God’s decrees, 
/fatally passed upon our persons or our actions, will be fur- 
|ther extended to the pretensions of the Spirit, and the 
jopinion that of late begins to diffuse itself among some, that 
all that is designed or done by them is the dictate and 
motion of the Spirit 1 in them. 

2. Of this it is evident, that either that man, sohiolt thus 
(pretends, never commits any act prohibited by the word of 
|God, and vulgarly called sin, after the minute of such pre- 
‘tension,—and then that were a rare charm indeed to render 
‘him impeccable,—or that this is the means of consecrating 
every sin of his, and so the opinion being imbibed by one 
that lives in rebellion, murder, adultery, pride, or schism, or 
ny other, one or more, grossest sins, the effect must be that 
lhe believe every one of these to be infusions of the Spirit of 
God, and so no more fit to be resisted before, nor repented 
for after the commission of them, than the most eminent 

cts of piety should be. And when it is thus become impious 
o resist any temptation of our own flesh, which ‘solicits 

ithin us, or of Satan that suggests and whispers within us 
too, i. e. to omit the acting of any sin that we are any way 
inclined to, what place can be left for exhortation to Chris- 
rian life, as long as I have any temptation against it? 

3. This is a doctrine which a man would think should not 
ind admission with any considerable sort of men, and there- 
ore it will be less pertinent for this discourse to take any 
ger notice of it; yet for the preventing and intercepting 
y further growth of it, where it may unhappily have found 
y reception, it will not be amiss to add, and evidence these 
w things: 

4. First concerning the Spirit, which is thus pretended to; Concern- 
hat the descent of the Spirit of God was principally for @8 the de- 


scent of 
hrce ends ; 1. to give testimony that Christ was the Son of the Spirit. 
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CHAP. God, sent with authority to reveal His will, and to command 
XVI. our faith and obedience, and, consequently to this, to give 
the world assurance that the Apostles were sent by Him, 
and to sign the commission of preaching to all nations, to 
propagate what He had taught. Secondly, to assure all men 
that the rules which Christ gave us are absolutely necessary 
to be observed, to render us capable of those promises made, 
those benefits purchased by Him. And thirdly, that we, 
being so corrupt by nature, so far from prone, or inclinable 
in our flesh, to obey those rules; the graces of His Holy 
Spirit, accompanying the revelation or preaching of His will 
and word, should incline our corrupt hearts to keep His 
laws. 
God'sme- 5. Secondly, that after the mission of the Spirit, God was 
oii" H's pleased, for posterity, otherwise to express His care and Joy 
to mankind, viz., in giving and consigning to them Hi 
written word for a rule and constant director of life, no 
leaving them to the duct of their own inclinations. | 
Teachers 6. Thirdly, that God hath made, and continued througl 
and leamt- 51] ages, both of Jews and Christians, one sort of men t 
teach, another to learn; among the Jews one to presert 
knowledge in his lips, and with the same to dispense it, th 
other to enquire and seek the law at His mouth; and unde 
the gospel, pastors and teachers, and 7jryovpmevor, ‘rulers’ sé 
over men for their good; which is a visible prejudice to th 
pretended guidance of the Spirit. Forif that, by the voie 
within me, be the standing guide of all my actions, what us 
of foreign teachers, or guides, or necessity of obeying th 
[Heb. xii, Apostle when he commands me to obey those that are se 
over me? 
All that 7. Fourthly, that every thing that comes out of the hes 
cores “Sof man, is not infused into it or placed there by God. Fo 
Sees a besides that from thence proceed many aerial fictions, an 
rue y phasms, and chimeras, created by the vanity of our oW 
hearts, or seduction of evil spirits, and not planted in-the: 
by God or nature or the duct of God’s Spirit, motions an 
emissions of our fancy, and not of our reason, of our sensitiy 
not human nature,—and to this all the idolatry of the anciet 
heathens, and the new fanciful divinity of some preset 
Christians, and the whole religion of the Mahomedans 4 
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\visibly imputable,—besides this, I say, it is affirmed by the CHAP." 
Apostle, that there is a “ wisdom,’—and that must signify Be 
lsome codex of directions for practice, some law in the j7™™"!% 
‘members, opposite to that in the mind,—“ that cometh not. 
|from above,” as well as a wisdom that “cometh from above,” 
jand in plain terms, that it is ‘earthly, sensual, and devil- 
ish,” as that law in the members is said to “lead the man [Rom. vii. 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in the members.” 7 

8. So again, saith Christ, “ out of the heart proceed all Matt. xv. 
ihe things that defile a man, evil machinations,” dcadoyic- Bea 1% 
fxol trovnpol, all the most mischievous designments, by name, 
“murders, adulteries, fornications,’” incestuous and unna- 

tural commissions contained under the word zropveia, ‘ forni- 1 Cor. v. 1. 
leation,’ “thefts, false witnesses, evil speaking,” i. e.,—as by 

‘those few instances is intimated and must be supplied by 

parity of reason,—all the contradictions to the several 
pag and degrees of those branches, of the divine or 

oral law. 

9. Fifthly, that to impose on ourselves or others by this The belief 
fallacy, to believe or pretend that whatever our own. hearts oes 
incite us to do, what they suggest or dictate, is the Spirit, error. 

or word, or revelation of the will of God within us, is the 
principle of all villany, the same that hath always acted in 

| e children of disobedience, enhanced and improved with 
‘circumstances of greater boldness and impudence, than ever 

the most abominable heathens were guilty of, either in their 

pracles or in their mysteries. 

10. In their oracles, though their idol priests, who had the Worsethan 
jmclosure of this cheat, gave responses out of the caverns oo 
of the earth, and set up the devil,—by the advantage of his then ora- 
foreseeing some things in their causes, and conjecturing at ~~" 
pthers,—above the omniscient God of heaven, yet they affixed 

ot the answers of their devils to the true God. They wor- 

shipped idols, and disclaimed any portion in the true God, 

furned all knowledge or profession of Him out of their 

arts, according to that reasonable proposition of St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 
that there is no possible agreement to be had betwixt light '* 
and darkness. But these by their refined pretension, do, 

effect, and by way of necessary consequence and direct 
terpretation, turn the God of heaven into that accursed 
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spirit, affix on him, receive and deliver as the effata and 
oracles of God, whatsoever the devil, or their own lust, or 
revenge, or pride, or ambition, or covetousness (so many avO= 
aiperou Salwoves, ‘spontaneous devils’) can infuse into them, 
and out of their black hearts, as out of the most noisome) 
caverns and dens of the earth, holding intercourse with 
hell, breathe out, and deliver to the world. é | 

11. So again in their mysteries, and most secret recesses 
and adyta of their religion, their heathen priests were wont 
to betray and lead their silly votaries into all the most horri¢ 
unnatural sins, as into a special part of the devotions and 
worships required of them by the gods, whom they haé 
undertaken to serve: but yet never thought fit to let them 
out of the dark, out of the retirement; but by banishing the 
eyes of men gave witness against themselves, accused those 
facts which were not able to bear the light,—to which the 
Apostle seems to refer, Ephes. v. 13,—and so had the excuse” 
of some bashfulness and self-accusation, and care not to scan- 
dalize other men; whilst these that make their own lust, their 
own malice and revenge the voice of the true God, the Spiri 
within them, are thereby qualified to act the horridest sins 
avowedly and shamelessly, and have no checks left, no cold 
ness, but where they have no temptations, no dislikes, ne 
shame, no objections to any thing, but to tenderness, t 
scrupulosity, to fear of offending, to the doing what they. 
do in bondage, as they call it, i.e. to all the relics o 
embers of conscience remaining in them; and if they ce 
but utterly and finally cast out this fear, they are hereb 
delivered up really to the evil spirit, while they most pre. 
tend to the guidance of the good. The pretended Spirit ¢ 
God within them, by suggesting sins, gives a full confidene 
and security to commit them, and then Scripture and con 
science and temper, and a tolerable degree of good nature 
any thing lower than the utmost evil, is the thing only te 
be mortified, the one piece of criminous carnality to bt 
burnt up. 

12. Thus by turning one pin in the machine, the whol 
scene is shifted, and this voice, as of an éyyaorpipvOos, th 
comes out of our own bellies, being mistaken for the stil 
language in which God was once heard, a congregation ol | 
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Christians may be soon inspired into a legion of demoniacs, CH AP. 

and only one,—but that a teeming fruitful,—error be com- _*¥1h_ 
mitted all this while, the mistaking our own motions for the 

incitation of the Spirit of God, which till it be reformed or re- 
tracted, it must be a shortness of discourse to think strange, 

and an injustice to charge of any new crime, the infallible 

consequences of it, and such are all the barefaced villanies in 
_ the world. 

18. For as he that is so sure and confident of his particular [1 Cor. vi. 
election as to resolve he can never fall, if he commit those 5 ae hes 
_acts or live in those habits against which the words of Behn + v. 5] 
ture are plain, that “they that do them shall not inherit 

eternal life,” must necessarily resolve, that what were 

drunkenness or adultery i in another, is not so in him, and 
nothing but the removing his fundamental error can res- 
cue him from the superstructive, be it never so gross ; so to 
this one grand mistake, the judging of God’s will by the 
bent of our own spirits, all vicious enormous practices, even 
to the taking away of all differences between good and evil, 
are regularly consequent, and cannot seem strange to attend 
daily, where the other hath taken up the lodging. 


| CHAP. XVIII. 


OF THE MISTAKES CONCERNING REPENTANCE. 


1. One sort of doctrines more I cannot but annex here, 
though I have elsewhere’ already insisted on them, and those 
are the mistakes in the doctrine of repentance. 
_ 2. Repentance, whatever that word signifies,—and that is Of repent- 
certainly a sincere change and renovation of mind, a conver- *"** 
sion of the sinner to God in a new life, “repentance from Heb. vi. 1. 
dead works,’’—is questionless it to which, on purpose, Christ 
came to call sinners. His whole embassy from His Father’s 
bosom was projected and designed for this grand work, and 
80 certainly all the preachings of all the Apostles were of the 
same making that the gospel tells us the first-fruits were, 
| * [See the Practical Catechism, lib. i. sect. 3. pp. 56 sqq. ] 
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= ” 

‘ 
ai 7S tae 
2: ° wea Ore 


“Repent,” &c. And therefore it will concern us nearly, not 
to be misled in this matter; for should we content ourselves. 


15; vi. 12.] with somewhat else under the title or disguise of repentance, 


Danger- 


ousness 


of mistakes insufficient part of repentance, and by consequence per- 


in it. 


Misunder- 
standing 
Rom. vii. 


[1 Cor. iv. 
6.] 


ver. 15. 


ver. 19. 
ver. 20. 


ver. 14. 


which is either not repentance at all, or but an imperfect, 
























suade ourselves, that by performing of this we shall have fully 
answered Christ’s call, done all that He came from heaven to. 
require of us, it is visible what an obstacle this is to the 
rearing that superstructure which was designed to be erected 
on this foundation. . j 
38. Now to this head will be referred those that from the 
misunderstanding of Rom. vii..—not observing the custom’ 
of that Apostle, ueracynpartifew eis éavTor, ‘ figuratively te 
transfer to himself, in the first person,’ what belongs te 
others,—have made it reconcileable with regeneration of 
repentance, (for those two words certainly signify one an¢ 
the same thing in Scripture,) to be in that state which i 
there described, i. e. to “do what a man allows not, but 
hates,” “the evil which he would not,” “to be brought into 
captivity to the law of sin, the law in the members warring) 
against the law of the mind,” and, upon the same account, 
even “to be carnal, and sold under sin,” all which musé. 
equally belong to the person which is there represented, 
whom equally in the first person they are all affirmed. 
4. That that chapter is really a representation of on 
which hath only the knowledge, not practice of his duty, and 
consequently to the sins which he commits, hath the ag 
gravation superadded of committing them against know= 

ledge, against conscience, against sight of the contrary law, i 
manifest from the context, and hath elsewhere* more seasom 
ably been evidenced. And of this I need not many words t 
declare how far it is from being so much as any part a 
repentance, any one of the mgredients in it,—being indee 
no more than either the work of natural conscience, 
further, of the mind instructed by the law of Moses, but th 

not of force to work the least obedience in the man, bt 
supposed in that text to be joined with all customary diss 
obedience and. captivity to sin,—and consequently if this be 
mistaken for that which it is so far removed from being,=—= 
8 Annot, in Rom. vii. [23.] a 
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natural or legal knowledge of duty, despised and transgressed, CHAP. 
for sincere obedience to all the commandments of God,—and 
the former of these, by so absurd, irrational a concession, be 
deemed sufficient to render his estate safe, whosoever hath 
arrived to this, this must needs annul and cassate all the 
force of all the articles of the Creed, although never so firmly 
and explicitly believed, toward bringing forth good life, i.e. 
repentance, truly understood, this supposititious no-repent- 
ance being once contentedly received and espoused in ex- 
change for it. 

5. For who will ever take the pains to maintain a painful, Dangers of 
ungrateful, perhaps bloody fight against the “law of sin that “ 
jis in his members,”—izremidfewv and SovrAaywryetv, which are 
|the works of the penitent, on neglect of which the valiantest 
jcombatant may prove a reprobate,—if so much less than a 1 Cor. ix. 
oxiapaxla, or “beating the air,’ a bare dislike or dis- th aS 
|pleasure of the law of the mind, without ever coming into 
|the field, will serve the turn to secure him of the crown. 

6. So again, they that, like the popular prince, are un- Wishes of 
willing to dismiss any man without his request, and there- se a 
fore, when they find not.a man penitent, if they can but 
jobtain of him to wish that he were penitent, or to grieve 
that he cannot ascend so high as that wish, are content to 
accept that wish or that grief for that repentance, which 
alone is the condition required by Christ to rescue from 
erishing, what do these again but wilfully mistake that for Sorrow 
repentance which is not repentance, nay, is by them that Higa 
| ffirm it is, presumed and supposed not to be; for if there wish. 
had been any thing that could have approved itself to be 
pentance, they had never descended to those low enquiries, 
fatter the wish and the grief; nay, the wish they had repent- 
fance is founded in the presumption they have it not, and 
e grief that they have not the wish is again a concession 
hat they have not so much as that; and if they may be 
pable of comfort,—I mean true substantial comfort, assur- 
ce of God’s pardon and acceptance, in their present estate,— 
who are yet so far from being true penitents, reformed, new 
livers, that the utmost they are arrived to toward it, is but 
m empty, ineffectual wish that they were such, without con- 
dering the price that must be paid, the pleasant espoused 
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CHAP. sins that must be parted with if their wish were granted, 
XVII. __and so without any sincere resolution of any real change, 
—then what need all that Christian life, those many years 

of severe devotion and profitable service that the Apostles 

meant, and all ministers endeavour to superstruct on this 
foundation ? 

Deferring 7. So that frequent practice though not doctrine of the 
repentance . . ° 2 i 
todeath. any, of secure spending in sin the youth, and riper age, 
bed. and even all the remainder, till the forerunners of death and 
hell make their close approaches to them, and. never doubt 

ing but the whole condition required by Christ, the repent- 

ance He came to preach, will in that last scene of their las 

act, immediately before the exit, be as opportunely an 
acceptably performed as at any other point of their lives 

what do these but evacuate the whole force of the Christiar 

faith, and absolutely resolve against building of Christian lif 

upon it? | 

8. The unreasonableness and presumption, the dangeé 

and desperate insecurity of those that thus project, ant 

instead of that whole age of vital actions, which are all litt 

enough be they never so liberally dispensed, and never § 

duly performed,—vastly disproportionable to that etern 

[Matt. xvi. crown, which we know is adjudged, a reward to “ every ma 
he according to his works,’—have not so much as a thought 0 
design all their lives long, nor till those last fearful summor 

extort it from them, to advance so far as attrition and con 

trition, sorrow, and resolution of amendment, and then hay 

no means to secure them of the truth and sincerity of these 

the unreasonableness, I say, and danger of these is else 

where largely insisted on‘, but never sufficiently lamentet 

-being that which is the debauching all parts of the world, 
presumption that engages in all sin and ruin, ascertains tl 

life to be wholly unprofitable, and hath the luck among a 
professions of Christians to have aids and offices diligent t 

‘offer it some encouragements; the Romanists have mam 
formerly named, and their extreme unction, administered 

[Jam.v. the dying man’s viaticum, which St. James mentioned as th 
14,15.] ceremony of his recovery, may be added to the catalogue 
‘and others of several persuasions have made them oth 


t Of Death-bed Repentance. [ Works, vol. i. p. 277 sqq. ] 
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tenders of kindness, and being unwilling to discourage such CH AP. 
cunctators, always keep them up in good hope, that if they Fea lanaol 
are not yet called,—for that is the style to express any im- 
penitent, obdurate sinner,—they may yet with the thief 
be brought in at the last hour, and so,—to omit the des- 
perate gulf they are by these vain hopes most sadly plunged 
in, if God shew not either the like miracle, as the thief met 
with a Saviour upon the cross, which is not to be hoped 
a second time, or some other mercy proportionable to, and 
as little to be depended on as that,—are ascertained never to 
uperstruct any vital action on that divine foundation, so 

tly prepared for it. 
_ 9. If there be any that mistake sorrow for sin, weTapé- Mistake of 
Aeva,—which it is very ordinary to find in those who carry pec 
it to hell with them, and which continues in that state 
pf woe, as charity doth in heaven,—and confound it with 
‘repentance, werdvova, which is never less than a conversion 
and change of mind, these by obtruding an insufficient part 
for the whole, the beginning of a change for the entire work 
pf new life, will fall under the former guilt of obstructing 
this superstructure ; and so, in a word, will all they that 

ither through indulgence to others or fondness to any sin 

n themselves, substitute for repentance any thing that is 

ess than a sincere, uniform resolution of new obedience, 
ittended with faithful endeavour, and xapzro! a£to1, ‘ meet, [Matt. iii. 
proportionable, worthy fruits’ of this change for ever after. 8.1] 
(he severals of such possible or real mistakes in the retail 
ive not here proper to be insisted on. 











CHAP. XIX. 


OF THE NECESSARIES TO THE SUPERSTRUCTING OF GOOD LIFE ON 
THIS FOUNDATION. 


| 1. Ture is still a fourth branch of discourse behind, which 
' the laws of the designed method must now briefly be 
msidered ; what things are necessary to the erecting of 
lis superstructure on this foundation, whether in a particu- 
Christian, or especially in a Church, or society of such. 
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CHAP. 2, Where by ‘necessary’ I mean not the supernatura 

A necessaries, the preventing, and assisting, and renewing 
Three : 

kinds of | grace of God, which we suppose God, ready to annex to the 

ic —soFevelation of His will in the hearts of all that with obe: 

dient humble spirits receive and sincerely embrace it ; nor, 

secondly, in the physical notion of necessity, that without 

which the work cannot possibly be done, the building be 

erected; for in this sense, as was said, it cannot be affirmec 

of all the articles of the Creed that they are thus absolutely 

necessary, i. e. that no man can be imagined to reform his 

life, so as to be acceptable to God, but he to whom every of 

those articles hath been intelligibly revealed ; for of many 

plain, yet pious Christians, it is not certain that that cat 

truly be now affirmed, and of the pious Jews before Christ’ 

time it is not so much as pretended. § 

Morally 3. But by ‘necessary’ I mean that which is morall} 

to this end, Mecessary to this end, i. e. very useful and helpful 

advance it, and make it most probable to be attained amon 

men of those tempers which we are commonly to look for i 

the world; meaning also by the end to which these mean 

are ordinable, not only the first act of change, resolution ¢ 

reforming, but withal the continuance and perseverance ii 

such resolutions, and the “bringing forth meet fruits fo 

repentance,” and that again not in a single person only, bt 

; in a community or multitude of men. 

What the 4. And in passing our judgment on this kind of necess 

ede ries, it will not be modestly nor soberly done, if any of ot 

oe own wisdom intrude or interpose, or be willing to me 

thueneces. 20ditions to what Christ and His Apostles have designe 

sary. and the universal practice of the Church hath successful 

used, and recommended to us in this kind; and therefo: 

all that we have to do is to recollect what things there @ 

which are thus brought down unto us. 

5. And that will appear to be a methodical successive ol 

servation of these severals, as degrees and steps preparati 

the one to the other, and all together, thus orderly use 

sufficient through the blessing of God, and more probab 

than any course we could likely have pitched on, to atta 

the designed end successfully. 


1. Bap- 6. First, a solemn admission of Pepe all that eithe 
ism. 
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2 pan ae a: 


‘being of age, desire that admission for themselves, or that, 
‘in infancy, are by others presented to that charity of the 
Church, with the desires of the parents and intercession of 
sureties, that they may be thus early admitted by baptism, 
the ceremony of initiating proselytes, of entering disciples 
into the school of Christ. 


ing, then some competent degree of instruction is reasonably 
to prepare for it, which if they be baptized in infancy, is 
timely to attend it, and security to be taken for the present, 
that they shall be brought to the Church in due time, where 
that is presumed to be ready for them; and because in an 
established Church, where that instruction is secured on all 
hands, and so is reasonably presumed to attend baptism, the 
practice of the Church hath always been,—transcribed from 
the Apostles,—to bring infant children to baptism, we have 
all reason to adhere to that practice, and to acknowledge 


\butes toward the end of “redeeming us from all iniquity, 
and purifying a peculiar people” unto Christ. 



















limputation of Adam’s transgression, seals unto him an as- 
jsurance of God’s not proceeding with him according to the 
ict covenant first made with man, of a perfect unsinning 
bedience, by which we could have no hope to be justified, 
nd on the contrary receives him into a covenant of grace, 
here there is pardon reached out to all truly penitent 
inners, and assistance promised and engaged, and bestowed 
pon very easy conditions, humility and prayer and affiance 
in Him ; and this in a degree proportionable to what now is 
required of us, as far as is truly sufficient, and can reason- 
pbly be desired by a rational agent, and as is reconcileable 
with that liberty which is necessary to be reserved to the 
vill of man, to make him capable of virtue and vice, and con- 
quently of reward and punishment. And this is a neces- 
ary expedient to deliver from the encumbrance and weight 
of fears, and to beget a lively and a quickening hope, and 
j0 it is in itself one excellent principle of action,—which 
Mlackeneth for want of encouragement, and cannot choose 
put be enlivened by such pregnant grounds of it,—and thus 


CHAP. 
XIX. 


_ 7. Ifthe persons thus admitted be of years of understand- Of infants. 


with thankfulness the several advantages which it contri- Benefits of 


that ; 
[ Tit. ii.14. ] 


8. First, on God’s part, it secures to the infant a non- The first. 
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CHAP. it must needs appear to be, whensoever the infant attains 

Boa years and means of understanding it. 

The 9. Secondly, it is the entering the infant into the Church, 

second, + where the means of knowledge of duty dwells, and where it 
is early communicated to all, and so to this infant as soon as he 
is capable of receiving it; and the advantage hereof is ines- 
timable, to be thus early taken up and prepossessed by Christ 
before any other competitor hath made his claim, or gotten 
admission or hold or interest in him. i 

The third. 10. Thirdly, it is the imposing a band and sacramental 
obligation upon him, an oath, a vow, which being the con 
dition upon the constant performance whereof all the pro: 
mises of endless bliss are made over to him by God, it is not 
possible for one that prizeth his own good to wish it had not 
been made, or deliberately to rescind or disclaim the stand: 
ing obliged by it; and by this means it lays an absolut 
necessity, the greatest we have to secure all human affairs, om 
every one that hath been baptized, to undertake the perform= 
ance of Christ’s condition, i. e. of a pious and Christian life. 

Thefourth. 11. Fourthly, it is solemnized with the prayers and benes 
dictions of the Church, which are always of great efficacy t 
bring down that which is prayed for, but are especially s 
when they are annexed to an institution of Christ, such a 
baptism is known to be; and the effect of those benedictior 
being the preventions, and illuminations, and assistance os 
and inspirations of God’s good Spirit, the heavenly auxilie 
ries and secret hand by which God hath promised to fig 
against Amalek, against sin for ever, this, together with tl 
former advantages, is very instrumental toward the begin 
ning of this course, and engaging the infant betimes to 
constant perseverance in it. And accordingly baptism i 
the Scripture, and the rest of the particulars which are 
attend it, as in some respect they are to be looked on 4 
privileges and advantages afforded us by Christ,—for suc 
beyond all other things are those that effectually induce 
formation or Christian life,—so are they most frequentl 
considered as bands and obligations, and seals of the Chri 
tian’s covenant with Christ, whereby he engages his soul to 
faithful performance of his part of the covenant, and canm 
now without perjury and apostacy wilfully recede from it. — 
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12. After baptism, when that is in infancy received, as CHAP. 
how in a Christian Church we suppose it to be, succeeds in _X!X-_ 
the next place instruction and institution in the nature and al 
Several branches of that vow which was made at the font, 
‘and this in such a short, perspicuous, intelligible manner, 
| and i in so particular address and application to every single 
_ »—which, with the narrow-mouthed bottle in Quinti- 

n", will not probably be filled with throwing whole buckets 
of water over it,—to which preaching is most fit to be com- 
pared,—and therefore requires to be taken single in the hand, 
and to have that which is needful, warily and with care in- 
fused into it,—that it is hardly imaginable how a more pro- 
vident course should be taken than is by the Church ap- 
pointed to be used, to convince every young person of his 
pbligation, and to qualify him judiciously and warily to take 
phat oath in his own person which was by proxies formerly 
jaken for him, and what greater band can lie on any to 
mdertake the duties of Christian life, than the thus sur- 
eying and renewing of that oath ? 
18. And what is thus prepared for in catechizing is in Confirma. 
he third place performed by confirmation, a most profitable #"- 
\sage of the Church transcribed from the practice of the 
\postles, which consists of two parts, the child’s undertaking 
i his own name every part of the baptismal vow, having The first 
st approved himself to understand it, and to that purpose, Aen ze 
at he may more solemnly enter this obligation, bringing 
me god-father with him, not now, as in baptism, as his 
ocurator to undertake for him, but as a witness to testify 
s entering this obligation, which one thing being heedfully 
1 piously performed is the greatest engagement imagin- 
le to the performance of the matter of the vow, in which 
| Christian belief and practice is folded up, considering 
at every act of presumptuous sin which shall ever be 
mmitted against that vow, brings the guilt of formal 
Wnright perjury along with it, together with the punish- 
mat that belongs to that great and criminous guilt, and 
























| [Nam ut vascula oris angusti 
jerfusam humoris copiam respuunt, 
‘sim autem influentibus vel etiam 
tillatis complentur, sic animi pue- 
lm quantum excipere possint vi- 


HAMMOND. 







dendum est; nam majora intellectu, 
velut parum apertos ad percipiendum 
animos non subibunt.— Quintil. de 
institutione Oratoria, lib, i. cap. 2.] 
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CHAP. the forfeiture of his right and claim to all those mercies | 
_ XIX. which either in baptism or confirmation are made over to” 
him by Christ. | 
The 14. The second part of confirmation is the prayer an¢ 
second.  henediction of the bishop, the successor of the Apostles im} 
this office, and that made more solemn by the ceremony off 
imposition of hands, a custom indeed of the Jewish parents 
in blessing their children, but taken up by the Apostles 
themselves, instead of that divine insufflation which Chris 
John xx. had used to them in conferring the Holy Ghost upon them 


7 _g, 28 an outward sign of the same, as for holy orders, so fo 
fas a confirmation of believers after baptism. And the matter o 
18. this benediction and petition being the strength of Christ 


the daily increase of the manifold gifts of grace, the spirl 

of wisdom, understanding, counsel and ghostly strength, ¢ 
knowledge and true godliness and holy fear, as the besto 

ing of these upon the child is both the strengthening an 
engaging him to all piety, so the bishop’s prayer being thu 

by virtue of his office, offered up, and having the suffrag 

of the whole congregation to join with it, and being com 
menced to God for that boon (the Spirit) which He ha 
promised to grant to our importunity, it may most re 
sonably be presumed to be of force and efficacy with G 

to bring down that grace which may enable to will and ~ 

do, on all that come duly qualified to receive it. 

15. To which I may add, that this being designed by # 

Church to certify those that are thus confirmed of Got 

favour and gracious goodness toward them, it hath all t 
advantages that either hope of acceptance and reward, or 
grateful sense of mercies received can add to it, to enge 

and oblige us to a constant obedience to Him. 

The Lord’s 16. Fourthly, those which are thus confirmed are there 
til supposed to be fit for admission to that other sacrament 
n tive : 
considera- the body and blood of Christ, instituted in the close of 
ea last supper. And that, whether it be considered, 1. as 
institution of Christ for the solemn commemorating of 

death; or 2. as a sacrifice eucharistical performed by 
Christian to God; or 8. as the xowwvia, ‘ communicat 

of the body and blood of Christ, the means of conveying 

the benefits of the crucified Saviour unto all that come f 
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‘prepared and qualified for them; or whether 4. as a federal CHAP. 

tite betwixt the soul and Christ, eating and drinking at His ae 

table, and thereby engaging our obedience to Him; or 

lastly, as an emblem of the most perfect divine seule to 

be observed among all Christians: in all and every of these 

respects, I say, it is doubtless an instrument of great virtue, 

that hath a peculiar propriety to engage the receiver to per- 

‘severe in all piety; and that yet further improved by the 

frequent iteration and repetition of that sacrament. 

+17. First, as it is the commemorating the death of Christ, The first. 

so it is the professing ourselves the disciples of the crucified 

Saviour, and that engageth us to “take up His cross and [Mark viii. 

follow Him,” and not to fall off from Him for any tempta- °”! 

ions, or terrors of death itself, but to resist to blood, as 

hrist did, in our spiritual dydves, our Olympics ¢ or combats 

against sin. 

18. Secondly, as it is the eucharistical Christian sacrifice, The 

30 it is formally the practising of several acts of Christian °°°"* 

virtue; 1. of prayer, of thanksgiving, of all kind of piety 

towards God ; 2. of charity to our brethren, both that spiri- 

tual, of “ interceding for all men, for kings,” &c., and cor- 1 Tim. ii.2, 

t oral, in the offertory, for the relief of those that want; and 

3. the offering up and so consecrating “ ourselves, our eee 

and bodies to be a holy, lively, acceptable sacrifice” to God, [Rom. xii. 

the devoting ourselves to His service all our days; and this 

jast a large comprehensive act of piety, which contains all 
articular branches under it, and is again the repeating of 

jhe baptismal vow, and the yet closer binding of this engage- 

‘ment on us. 

19. Thirdly, as it is by God designed, and as an institu- The third. 

‘ion of His, blessed and consecrated by Him into a sacra- 

‘nent, a holy rite, a means of conveying and communicating 


. 
| » the worthy receiver the benefits of the body and blood of 
| 


































vhrist, that pardon of sin and sufficiency of strength and 
race which were purchased by His death and typified and 
Jonsigned to us by the sacramental elements, so it is again 
e ridding us of all our discouraging fears, and the animat- 
ag and obliging of us to make use of that grace which will 
‘arry us, if we do not wilfully betray our succours, victo- 
lously through all difficulties. 

N2 . 





CHAP. 
XIX. 


The fourth. 





The fifth. 


Matt. vi.22. 


The fre- 
quency of 
receiving 
it. 
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20. Fourthly, as it is a federal rite betwixt God and us, 
as eating and drinking both among the Jews and heathens 
was wont to be, so it is on our part the solemn undertaking 
of the condition required of us to make us: capable of the- 
benefit. of God’s new evangelical covenant, and that is sincere 
performance of all duties prescribed the Christian by Christ ; 
and he that doth no longer expect good from God than he 
performs that condition, is zpso facto divested of all those 
fallacious flattering hopes, which pretended to make purify- 
ing unnecessary, and must now either live purely and piously, 
or else disclaim ever seeing of God. 

21. Lastly, as this supper of the Lord is a token and 
engagement of charity among the disciples of Christ, so 1 
is the supplanting of all the most diabolical sins, the filthi- 
ness of the spirit, the hatred, variance, emulation, strife, 
revenge, faction, schism, that have been the tearing and 
rending of the Church of God,—ofttimes upon pretence 
of the greatest piety,—but were by Christ of all other things 
most passionately disclaimed, and cast out of His temple. 
And if by the admonitions which this emblem is ready te 
afford us, we can think ourselves obliged to return to tha 
charity and peaceable-mindedness which Christ so frequently 
and vehemently recommends to us, we have His own promise 
that the “whole body shall be full of light,” that all othe 
Christian virtues will by way of concomitance or annexation 
accompany or attend them in our hearts. 

22. And the several happy influences of all and each thes¢ 
considerations, especially when they are superadded to th 
three former grand instruments, and frequently, every montk 
at least, and every great festivity, called in to reinforce ou 
watch, to remand us to our scrutiny,—the examination an¢ 
search of our hearts and purging out all impurity that hatl 
been contracted in those intervals,—and to renew our vow 
of temper and vigilance, may very reasonably be allowet 
to have some considerable virtue and efficacy in them, t 
advance that work for which Christ came out from tl 
bosom of His Father, to superstruct the practice of 2 
virtue, where the faith of Christ is once planted. ! 

23. After these four, which are thus subordinate and pre 
parative the one to the other, the latter still bringing with i 
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an addition of weight to the former, two more there are CHAP. 
which are several from, and yet being of continual use are _*!*: 
interweaved and mixed with every of these, and having their 
distinct energy proper to themselves, when they are in con- 
junction with the former, or added to them, they must needs 
_accumulate and superadd a considerable weight unto them. 

24. The first is the use of Liturgy, the second the word The use of 
of exhortation among the Jews and in the Apostles’ times, iach 
and proportionable to that, the sermons or homilies of the 
Church. 

25. The Liturgy as it contains the whole daily office, The use of 
consisting of confession, prayers, psalms, hymns, reading of an 
the Scripture of both Testaments, creeds, supplications, 
intercessions, thanksgivings, injunctions of gestures and of 
ceremonies, and of holy-days, is both the exercise of many 
parts of piety, and the conservatory of the foundation on 
which all piety together is regularly built, and a means of 
heightening devotion and infusing zeal into it; and the 
diligent, worthy, continual, instead of the negligent, formal, 
| rarer, use of it, and the unanimous accord of whole societies 
| and multitudes herein, would certainly be very. efficacious 
| advancers of all Christian virtue, of piety, of charity, of 
purity, over the world, of the two former directly, and of 
the latter by way of diversion, the frequent performance of 
such offices obstructing and sealing up the fountains of im- 
purity, and intercepting that leisure, which is necessary to 
| the entertaining the beginnings of it. 
| 26. So for preaching or exhorting the people by way of Of preach- 
|homily, it appears to have been received from the Jewish by 
the Christian Church, and by the phrase by which it is 
expressed in the Acts, ‘“‘a word of exhortation to the people,” ore xiii, 
it appears to have been generally employed in reprehension o] 
of vices and exhortation to virtuous living. And if we 
survey the homilies of the ancient Church, such are those 
of St. Chrysostom most eminently, we shall discern that as 
upon festival days the subject of the homily was constantly 
the business of the day, the clearing the mystery, the incar- 
nation of Christ, &c., and the recommending the actions or 
sufferings of the saints, and raising men’s hearts to acknow- 
ledge the goodness of God in setting up such exemplary 
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CHAP. patterns and guides before us, so upon other days, after 
_ XIX some short literal explication of some place of Scripture, the 7 
custom was not to raise doctrinal points, according to every 
preacher’s judgment or fancy, but presently to fall off to 
exhortation to temperance, continence, patience, and the 

like Christian virtues, which either the propriety of the text, 

or the wants and sins of the auditory, or the times sug- 

gested to them; and this so far from being a fault in their 
method of preaching, that it was an eminent exemplary piece 

of Christian prudence, observable and imitable in them, as 

‘a means of keeping false or unnecessary definitions out of 

the Church, which tend to the increase of disputes and con- 
tentions, and whilst they do so, are not to the edification 

and benefit, but to the destruction and mischief of the 
hearers. 

27. Of this usage of the Church it is most visible,—if it it 

be but by the ill uses which are made of it many times in 
stirring up seditions, rebellions, murders, hatreds, animo- 

sities, calumnies, revilings of superiors, &c., in disseminating 

of heresies, infusing of prejudices, &c.,—what advantage may 

be had toward the advancement of all parts of Christian life 

by a due performance of it. It is very much in the power o 

a popular orator to represent vices in so formidable yet just 
appearances, and to Set out each virtue in so amiable a form 

and to apply this so particularly to those that are concerne¢ 

to be thus wrought on, that the covetous person shall fly 

from and scatter most liberally his beloved idol, wealth, th 

rageful person shall find a calm, the lustful a coldness insen 

sibly diffused upon his breast, and the auditor’s fancy ané¢ 
sensitive affections being called in to join with his reasor 

and the Spirit of God, it will by the blessing of that Spirit 

be in the power of meditation to radicate these seeds, to fi 

this transient gleam of light and warmth, to confirm inclina 

tions and resolutions of good, received in at the ear, and sm 

them a durable consistence in the soul. 
Reset 28. Next to this is the spiritual person’s being called fad 
Be oa ag and obeying the summons, to visit the sick, to assist him i 
the great work of discussing and examining his conscience 

of making his search as particular as it can, whether it kh 

any sin either unreformed, or insufficiently mortified, whiel 





j 
- 
& 
Bay have laid him under God’s present displeasure, and C HAP. 
brought that disease, as a piece of discipline, upon him. = 
In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, 
| and he whose office it is in public to explain the oracles of 
| God for the use of the Church, and to apply them to each 
| man’s wants, is now to preach on this new text, and expound 
to the sick man, as far as by the closest inspection he can 
| judge, the particular meaning of the voice, the interpreta- 
| tion of God’s message to him; and if he be not able, like 
| Daniel, to interpret Nebachaducesde’s dream or Belshazzar’s 
| hand-writing on the wall, which was the work of a prophet 
| extraordinarily inspired, yet he may without the spirit of 
| divination discern that affinity and dependence betwixt the 
| man’s unreformed sins and God’s hand of punishment, which 
may be sufficient ground of superstructing Daniel’s exhor- 
tation of “breaking off his sins by repentance, and shewing ae iv. 
|mercy to the poor,” by humiliation, sincere resolution and 7 
| vow of new life, and by meet fruits of such reformation, the 
highest works of charity and piety that the patient is capable. 
\of. And besides that this method may receive some force, 
and probably prove successful, by assistance of those im- 
pressions that the desire of recovering the former health 
may have upon the patient,—when he considers the pardon 
of sins, which ordinarily introduced Christ’s corporal cures, 
and prudently judgeth how improbable it is, that God, which 
\for any sin committed hath inflicted this disease, should 
jremove it before reformation, or if He doth, must do it as 
an act of higher wrath and punishment,—besides this, I say, 
\the time of sickness, or any other affliction, is like the cool 
‘jof the day to Adam, a season of peculiar propriety for the 
‘|voice of God to be heard in the mouth of His messengers, 
jand so may, by the assistance of united prayers for God’s 
\blessing on his own instruments, be improved into a very 
\jadvantageous opportunity of begetting or increasing spiritual 
life in the soul, and cannot without great guilt of unkindness 
aud treachery to that most precious part be neglected or 
omitted by us. | 

29. And the analogy holds, though not in the same Spiritual 
Meeree, yet in the proportion, to every other season or renee 
|person who is under the power of any unreformed sin, or 
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: 
CHAP. is doubtful of the sincerity of the kind or sufficiency of the. 
degree of his change, and is not so fit or competent a judge 
of his own estate,—if upon no other score but because his” 
own,—as any other fellow Christian of no deeper judgment 
than himself, or as the spiritual person, whose office it is to” 
watch for his soul, and is probably furnished with more 
skill, fidelity, and zeal toward the doing of it, may be deemed — 
to be. And in this case the use of spiritual conference, 
which is at all times very profitable, yea and pleasant to 
every diligent humble Christian, is unimaginable and un- : 
speakable, especially if it be free and unrestrained, having” 
all the advantages of the divinest friendship, and withal all 
the contentments and satisfactions of it, which are exceed-_ 
ingly great and agreeable to rational ingenuous natures, 
and bearing an image and lively resemblance of that con-— 
versation which is among angels and beatified saints, a com- : 
munication and conjahetion of souls, designed to our highest 
interests and concernments, the countermining and eradicat-_ 
ing of sin, mortifying this or that passion, rage, or other” 
sensual desire, and contending for the highest exaltation” 
and improvement of our natures, all growth in grace, and” 
the practical knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus © 
Christ. , 
30. Many enhancements of this spiritual, useful, though 7 
more private exercise, might be further noted, and rules for” 
the more advantageous practice of it, especially that there 
were some eminent persons, of known abilities, experience, 
judgment, gravity, fidelity, zeal to all Christian virtue and 
the good of souls, set apart to this one office of spiritual con- 
ference, in every province, and all men rationally convinced 
of the great benefits that might be reaped by a frequent 
resort to them in all possible times of need, and of the no 
kind of detriment or disadvantage that they can suffer 
by it. 
The power 81, But beyond all these there is another very efficacious 
ofthekeys. method still behind, of which the Apostle saith, that it was 
[2 Cor.x, not carnal or weak, but mighty to God, or very powerful, 
4.] for the bringing down of strong holds, for the subduing o 
the most obstinate, contumacious sinner, and bringing him 
into the obedience of the faith of Christ, and that is the 
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ower and exercise of the keys committed to the Apostles 
nd their successors by Christ, the weapons of their war- 
fare, as St. Paul calls them, the means of discharging their 
fice to the good of souls. 


municated Christian, which hath participated of the Liturgy 
and sermons of the Church, shall in despite of all these 
obligations, very competent and sufficient to have restrained 
him, break out into any known, wilful, scandalous sin, this 
course is then ready at hand, to be sent as an officer to 
st and reduce him; first the admonitions, fraternal or 
aternal, of his fellow Christians, or of the governors of the 
Church, then more public reprehensions and increpations, 
nd upon the unsuccessfulness of all these milder medica- 
ents, the use of that stronger physic, the censures of the 
Church, either pds dpav, for a determinate, shorter space, 
or else indefinitely, usque ad reformationem, ‘ until he reform 
and return,’ and then when he doth so, the admitting him 
0 penance, to approve the sincerity of his change by meet 
‘ruits of repentance, and then, and not till then, allowing 
nim the benefit of absolution. 

33. The efficacy and usefulness of this last method hath 
lsewhere* been shewn at large,—in a tract on that subject,— 
specially upon the score of shame, when he that will live 
he life of a heathen, go on unreformed in any open sin, 
hall not be allowed the honour of a Christian name, of an 
wrdinary good reputation among men, but be banished and 
mterdicted the enjoyment of those sacred privileges which 
e meanest of Christ’s flock is allowed by Him. What 
ese losses are, is sufficiently known and set off by the 
\postle’s style, expressing them by xa@aipeots and arotopia, 
destruction’ and ‘excision,’ and the like. As for that other 
ff shame, the efficacy that belongs to it may be discerned 
y that ancient apophthegm of Cleobulus’, the fifth of the 
ages of Greece, wadiota cwodpoveiy Shor, Sou Tov Woyov 
@dXov oi ToALTEVopevoL Sedolxacww 7% Tov voor, “that that 

ple are composed to the greatest sobriety, among whom 
1c citizens stand in more fear of dispraise than of law;” 

















* [See the tract ‘Of the Power of  sqq.] 
e Keys,’. Works, vol. i. pp. 406, Y Stobeeus, [tit. xliii. 131.] 





82. For when any baptized, instructed, confirmed, com- 
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This the 
last eccle- 
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supposing that state to be best qualified, where virtue an¢ 
every part of good living, which laws are wont to prescribe, 
hath acquired so great a credit and reputation among all, 
that without fear of punishment from laws or magistrates : 
the very dread of shame and disgrace shall be able to con. 
tain all men within the bounds of exact living, and awe ther 
from admitting any thing which is foul or sinful. To which 
purpose also is that of Hippodamus’* the Pythagorean, that 
there be three causes of virtue, 6oBos, ériOupia, aides, and 
shame is the last of them, of which, saith he, ta Oca Suva- 
ocitat euTrapackevatew, K.T.r., “ good customs are able te 
infuse a dread into all men, that are caras éOic0évtes, wel: 
cultivated,” and make them aideicOat ta aicypd mpdooey, 
“to have a reverence,” or pudicitious, chaste fear “ of doing 
any thing which is ill.” And according to this prudentia 
notion of these wise men of the world, is this piece of Chris= 
tian discipline instituted by our Saviour, to deprive vice o 
its greatest temptation, the praise of men, to exalt and seb 
up virtue the only creditable thing, and brand sin as in 
famous. And if this of shame superadded to the forme 
of loss,—and both being met together, as the sinner’s portiot 
here, perfectly prefiguring the two saddest ingredients in hel 
deprivation of the blissful vision, and confusion of face,— 
cannot prove efficacious and successful to the mortifying ¢ 
unprofitable vice, the Church doth then give over.the patien 
as desperate; pretends not to any further methods of work 
ing on such obdurate sinners. 

34. Nor indeed is it reasonable it should, when beside th 
foundation,—consisting of so many stones, each of them elec 
and precious, chosen by the wisdom of Heaven for this adm 
rable work of reforming the most obdurate Jew or heathen,— 
this series and succession of so many powerful methods bei 
further prescribed by God and administered by the Chure 


% [émer 5¢ ras Gperas airia tvyxd- 
vovtt tpeis PdBos, éemiOuula, aidds* Su- 
vaceira: 5& Toy pev PdBov 6 vowos eu- 
mapackevatev, Tay 5t aid@ Ta ea" Tol 
yap eO:r0évTes KadAGs aidéovTa TH ai- 
oxpa mpdocew* 6 5& Adyos Taw émibv- 
play’ aywyoy yap Tas airtas arddoots 
dua Kal epedxvorindy ras Wuyas, BAAwS 


te 8H Kal yryvduevoy pera mpotpowas” 


5.b kal pparplas kat ovoolria kat ovoKa- 


vias Kal cuvaryeAiouovs, Ta wey oTpariE 
Tixovs, Ta 5& Kal wodrrikods éeyKa 
oxevdfew det Tals Tay véwy Wuxats, ot 
apudfew 5& kal Td Tay mpecBurépi 
yévos avrois, ére:dhmep tol wey vend 
ovTaL Gwppovicua Kal Karaptiotos, 
dt mpeoBvrepor pirodpocivas Kai diary 
yas Gdtaw. |—Lib. de Republ. [ap. St 
beum, tit. xliii. 93.] 
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have found so discouraging a reception, that nothing but the c HAP. 
violence of storming or battery,—the course which God is 
forced to take for the destroying, but cannot, without chang- 
ing the course of nature, for the converting of sinners,—can_ 
‘hope or pretend to prove successful to them. 

_ 85. What hath been said of the wise disposition of God in The neces- 
preparing and instituting this series of necessaries for the peep 
effecting this great work, the reformation of men’s lives,— in the 
the latter annexed to the former, each to add weight and ae 
uthority, and to vindicate the contempts of the former,— 

ight more largely be insisted on yet, on a further design, 

to give us a just value of that sacred office which Christ 

xed in the Church in His Apostles and the bishops their 
ecessors, and honoured it and them in this especially, that 

e hath put these weapons into their hands, intrusted to, 

nd invested in them the power of dispensing all these, and 

y that means rendered them necessary to the planting and 
pporting a Church of vital Christians, to the maintaining 

of pious practice in any community of professors. But this 

jwyould soon swell this discourse beyond the limits designed 

io it. 

| 86. All that is behind will be by way of comment on that The con- 

art of the Church of England’s charity, which hath con- °°" 
antly called to God, that He will “inspire continually the 

niversal Church with the Spirit of truth, unity and concord, 

nd grant that all they that do confess His holy name, may 

gree in the truth of His holy word, and live in unity and 

odly love.” 
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‘A PRAYER. 


























O most gracious Lord God, the Creator of all things, bi 
of men and all mankind a tender compassionate Fath 
in Jesus Christ, Thou that hast enlarged Thy designs 
purposes of grace and mercy, as the bowels and bloo 
shedding of Thy Son, with an earnest desire that every we 
or sinful man should partake of that abyss, that infin 
treasure of Thy bounty, Thou that hast bequeathed to 

that legacy and example of a sacred inviolate peace, a la : 
diffusive charity; we meckly beseech Thee to overshad¢ 
with Thy heavenly grace the souls of all men over all f 
world, O Lord, Thou lover of souls, to bring home to the a 
knowledgment and embraces of Thy Son all that are y 
strangers to that profession, and in whatsoever any of 
who have already received that mercy from Thee, may 
any way useful or instrumental to that so glorious ef 
to direct and incline our hearts toward it, to work in us ) 
an holy zeal to Thy name, and tender bowels to all the 
whose eternity is concerned in it. O give us a true serio 
full comprehension and value of that one great interest 
others, as well as ourselves; shew us, the meanest of us, soi 
way to contribute toward it, if it be but our daily affectioné 
prayers for the enlarging of Thy kingdom, and the care 
approving all our actions so as may most effectually attr 
all to this profession. And for all those that have alrea 
that glorious name of Thy Son called upon them, bles 
Lord, that they may at length, according to the many € 
gagements of their profession, depart from iniquity, that t 
holy city, that new Jerusalem, may at length according 
Thy promise descend from heaven, prepared as a bride adot 
ed for the husband Christ, that that tabernacle of God w 
men may be illustriously visible among us, that we may 
a peculiar people, and Thou our God inhabiting in pol 
among us, that we which have so long professed Thee, and b 
instructed by Thee, may no longer content ourselves W 
that form of knowledge, which so often engenders str 
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yntentions, animosities, separating, and condemning one 
other, and that most unchristian detestable guilt of blood, 
t endeavour and earnestly contend for the uniform effectual 
vactice of all the precepts of Thy Son, the fruits and power 
‘all godliness, that all the princes and people of Christen- 
bm, the pastors and the sheep of Thy fold, may at length in 
ome degree walk worthy of that light and that warmth, that 
howledge and those graces, that the Sun of Righteousness 
ith healing in His wings hath so long poured out upon us. 
ord purge and powerfully work out of all hearts that pro- 
imeness and atheisticalness; those sacrilegious thirsts and 
ormous violations of all that is holy ; those unpeaceable, 
bellious, mutinous, and withal tyrannizing cruel spirits ; 
ose prides and haughtinesses, judging and condemning, 
faming and despising of others ; those unlimited ambitions 
d covetings, joined with the invasion and violation of 
hers’ rights; those most reproachful excesses and abomin- 
le impurities, which to the shame of our unreformed obdu- 
e hearts, do still remain unmortified, unsubdued among 























‘igion to be the engine of advancing our secular desicak 6: or 
disguise to conceal the foulest intentions, of bringing 
wn that most sacred name whereby we should be saved, to 
| the vilest instrument of all carnality ; and by the power 
Thy convincing Spirit, Lord humble and subdue all that 
alts itself against the obedience of Christ. And when 
ou hast cast out so many evil spirits, be pleased Thyself to 
ssess and enrich our souls, to plant and root and confirm 
d secure in us all those precious fruits of piety, and faith, 
d obedience, and zeal towards Thee; of purity and meck- 
ss, and simplicity, and contenteduess, and sobriety, in our- 
yes; of justice and charity, and peaceableness, and bowels 
) mercy, and compassion toward all others; that having 
iously, and industriously, as our holy Votation engages us, 
all diligence to add unto our faith, virtue, and to virtue, 
lence, and perseverance in all Christian practice, we may 
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OF SCHISM. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
THE OBJECTIONS OF THE ROMANIST. 


CHAP. I. 


AN INTRODUCTION, THE DANGER AND SIN OF SCHISM, 





1. Two wishes rather than hopes there are, wherein all Two con- 
istians are very much concerned; first, that all that have faa ea 
iven up their names to that holy profession, would sincerely Christians. 
take themselves to the discharge of all those duties, as hi of 
ell more common, one towards another, as more particular, tianity. 
each single man toward God and toward himself, which 

, came on purpose to plant in, or reduce into the world; 

le second, that the faith of Christ might gain an sanleable. Propa- 
iversal reception in the hearts of all men over the whole 8#ingofit. 
rid, and that all mankind, by an uniform obedience to 

ose divine precepts which are most agreeable to our ra- 

bmal, i. e. human nature, and which are able to advance 

(to the highest pitch of moral excellency and dignity, that 

dy created substance is capable of, might attain the great 









. That the latter of these may in God’s good time be what is to 
ectually attempted by all Christian kings and bishops, mobo == 
ad advance more successfully than of late it hath done, latter. 
ght to be the endeavour of all those whose eminency in 
t>world hath given them capacities or qualifications to con- 

oute some considerable degree of assistance to so glorious 
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CHAP. a work. And for others, whose inferiority of condition ¢ 

I. sphere of motion, and the improbability, consequent to the 

of advancing so magnificent a design, is their just excuse ft 

not entertaining any such hopeless thoughts, it is yet the 

certain duty by constant fervent prayers to solicit the go¢ 

hand of God, who alone can accomplish so divine a wor 

and by the diligent strict observance of all Christ’s precep 

to exemplify to all others the power and real energy of tl 

faith of Christ, where it is admitted into the heart, therel 

to attract all others to the embracing of that which hath su 

admirable virtues in it. 

The chief 2: AS for the former, that is, in proportion to his con¢ 

pieces tion, the known duty of every single Christian, much mo 

former Of every congregation and community of such ; who @ 

ane therefore associated into one body, that each supplying # 

defects and infirmities of others, they may, by so advantag 

ous an instrument as union of forces is, be enabled to 

what without it they are justly supposable to want mea 

or strength to do, and so are deprived of all excuse, if th 

be found culpable. | 

Charity. 4. In this kind; 1. the duty of charity, and peace to 

Obedience. 2. of ready and filial obedience of those under authority 

Paternal their lawful authorized superiors; and 3. of charitative 

Sola. of ternal exercise of their power, in all those that are inves 

in with it by Christ, may be justly looked on as virtues of 
first magnitude, which have the most lively characters 

impresses of the law-giver Christ’s image and superscript 

upon them, and accordingly deserve the first-fruits of 

care and diligence that they be most diligently conser 

where they are, and industriously reduced, where by | 

malignity or infelicity of the times they are torn or esce 

from us: 

The con- 5. For that malices, and rancours, and animosities ami 

ed ~ single Christians, but especially seditious, mutinous spit 

thedoc- that divisions, and schisms, and ruptures, and prepara 

ae thereto causeless anathematizing and tyrannizing over 

faith of Christ’s fiock, are most scandalously contrary} 

[Isa. ii.4; Christ’s platform, to the prophecy of the plough-shares. 
Mic. iv. 3.] . : 

pruning-hooks, the happy exchange for the sangui 

hostile instruments, is a truth so eminently and sign 
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visible in the practice and doctrine of Christ and His Apost- 
Tes, that it cannot be doubted or questioned on either side. 
And agreeably, there is no one voice which hath fallen under 


CHAP, 
I. 


cipline of the holy fathers of the ancient Church, as this of 

schism, and the ingredients and preparatives to it, have done. 

_ 6. It is but a small part of the character thereof, that The fa- 
m St. Paul and St. Jude they tell us that it is a special arsed of ik 
piece of carnality*; an excommunicating and condemning?, | Cor. iii. 
Le. voluntary inflicting of that punishment on one’s-self, 4: Jude19. 
yhich the governors of the Church use to inflict on the 






























* See Fulgentius ad Monimum, lib. 
i. [cap. 2, 3, 5, 12.] 
b [Quo sacramento declaratur in 
mam domum solam id est in eccle- 
lam, victuros et ab interitu mundi eva- 
uros colligi oportere, |] quisque [autem 
le collectis foras exierit, id est si quis 
uamvis] in ecclesia gratiam consecu- 
us, [recesserit et] ab ecclesia exierit, 
eum sibi futurum, id est ipsum sibi quod 
yereat imputaturum. Quod Apostolus 
|Paulus] explanat, docens [et precipi- 
ns | hzreticum vitandum esse ut [per- 
jersum et peccatorem et] a semetipso 
jamnatum. [Hic enim reus sibi erit 
‘ui non ab episcopo ejectus sed sponte 
je ecclesia profugus, heretica pre- 
mptione a semetipso damnatus.—S. ] 
\Pypr., Ep. 76. [p. 153. ] 
{ Et quidem de Dei providentia, nobis 
/oc nec volentibus nec optantibus, im- 
n0 et ignoscentibus et tacentibus] pee- 
aS quas meruerant pependerunt, ut a 
\jobis non ejecti ultro se ejicerent, [ipsi 
2 se pro conscientia sua sententiam 
arent, secundum vestra et divina suf- 
‘agia conjurati et scelerati] de ecclesia 
| ‘oi se pellerent.—Id., Ep. 40. [p. 
Wi Peccatum vero quam magnum tibi 
|Kaggerasti] quando te a tot gregibus 
idisti? Exscidisti enim teipsum. 
Noli te fallere: siquidem ille est vere 
thismaticus qui se a communione 
tlesiasticee unitatis apostatam fece- 
- Dum enim putas omnes a te 
Dstinere posse, solum te ab omnibus 
pstinuisti. |—Firmiliani ad Cypr. Ep. 
i .[p. 150. ] 
© [Siquis autem pcenitentiam agere 














most scandalous sinners; that they that so divide on their 
%wn presumption, may not at their own will return to the 
Church’, and communicate again with the bishop and his 


et Deo satisfacere detrectans, ad Feli- 
cissimi et satellitum ejus partes con- 
cesserit et se hzretice factioni con- 
junxerit,] sciat se postea ad ecclesiam 
redire et cum episcopis et plebe Christi 
communicare non posse.—S. Cypr. Ep. 
40. [p. 55.] 

Aversandus est talis atque fugien- 
dus quisquis fuerit ab ecclesia sepa- 
ratus. [Perversus est hujusmodi et 
peccat et est a semetipso damnatus. 
An esse sibi cum Christo videtur qui 
adversus sacerdotes Christi facit, qui se 
a cleri ejus et plebis societate secernit? | 
Arma ille contra ecclesiam portat, [con- 
tra Dei dispositionem repugnat. Hos- 
tis altaris, adversus sacrificium Christi 
rebellis, pro fide perfidus, pro reli- 
gione sacrilegus, inobsequens servus, 
filius impius, frater inimicus, contemp- 
tis episcopis, et Dei sacerdotibus dere- 
lictis, constituere ] audet [aliud altare,] 
precem alteram illicitis vocibus facere, 
dominice hostiz veritatem per falsa 
sacrificia profanare [nec scire quoniam 
qui contra ordinationem Dei nititur ob 
temeritatis audaciam divina animad- 
versione punitur.—S, Cypr.] de Unit. 
Eecl., [p. 200.] 

Hance Ecclesiz unitatem qui non te- 
net, tenere se fidem credit? [Qui ec- 
clesiz renititur et resistit, qui cathe- 
dram Petri super quem fundata est 
ecclesia deserit, in ecclesia se esse con- 
fidit ?]—Ibid., [p. 195.] 

Schisma non faciendum etiamsi in 
una fide et in eadem traditione perma- 
neat qui recedit.—S. Cypr. Testim., 
lib. iii. c. 86. [p. 325.] 

[ Unitatem simul et dilectionem ma- 


CHAP. Christian people; that it is contrary to the faith, eve 
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when it hath not, in respect of doctrinal points, any heres) 
joined with it; contrary to charity, yea to all the ad 
vantages that belong to a member of the Church*, thi 
benefits of prayers and sacraments®; that it is as bad a 
heresy‘; that there was never any heresy in the Chure 
which was not founded in it; and that it is constantl 
forced, in its own defence, to conclude in some heresy a 
other” ;—all of which being put together will be sufficier 
to keep men from being in love with the guilt or compan 
of schismatics :—but it is further branded with these super 
additions of terror, that there is scarce any crime so greé 
as schism!, not idolatry*, sacrilege, parricide; that it ha i 


gisterio suo docuit, prophetas omnes 
et legem preceptis duobus inclusit. ] 
Quam vero [ unitatem servat, quam] di- 
lectionem custodit aut cogitat qui dis- 
cordiz furore vesanus ecclesiam scin- 
dit,] fidem destruit, [pacem turbat, 
caritatem dissipat, sacramentum pro- 
fanat? ]|—Id., de Unit. Eccl., [p. 199.] 

d [Adulterari non potest sponsa 
Christi, incorrupta est et pudica. 
Unam domum novit, unius cubiculi 
sanctitatem casto pudore  custodit. 
Hec nos Deo servat, hee filios regno 
quos generavit assignat.] Quisquis ab 
Ecclesia segregatus adultere jungitur 
a promissis Ecclesiz separatur. [Nec 
perveniet ad Christi preemia qui relin- 
quit ecclesiam Christi. Alienus est, 
profanus est, hostis est.| Habere jam 
non potest Deum patrem qui ecclesiam 
non habet matrem.—Ibid.. [ p. 195. ] 

[ Si duobus inquit ex vobis convenerit 
in terra: unanimitatem prius posuit, 
concordiam pacis ante premisit, utcon- 
veniat nobis fideliter et firmiter docuit. ] 
Quomodo [autem ] potest ei cum aliquo 
convenire cui cum corpore ipsius ec- 
clesiz et cum universa fraternitate non 
convenit. Quomodo possunt aut duo 
aut tres in nomine Christi colligi quos 
constat a Christo et ab ejus evangelio 
separari? [Non enim nos ab illis sed 
illia nobis recesserunt. Et cum he- 
reses et schismata postmodum nata 
sint,] dum conventicula sibi diversa 
constituunt, veritatis caput atque ori- 
ginem reliquerunt.—Ibid., [p. 198.] 

[ Propter quod Novatianus nec debet 
nec potest excipi quo minus ipse quo- 
que] extra ecclesiam consistens et con- 
tra pacem ac dilectionem Christi fa- 
ciens, inter adversarios [ et antichristos ] 



































computetur.—Id., Ep. 76. [p. 151.] 

e jaTepeita Tod &ptov @cov.—S. I 
nat. Ep. ad Eph. (cap. 5.] 

Unde manifestum est apud omni 
[hereticos] spiritus sancti gratiam n¢ 
esse, nec eorum sacrificia [quamdiuh 
retici sunt] posse Deo placere, neq 
spiritalis gratie sanctificationem sacr 
ficiis eorum tribui qui offerunt ab ecelt 
siastici corporis unitate disjuncti. § 
lius enim ecclesize Deus delectat 
sacrificiis, quod sacrificium Deo fa 
unitas spiritalis ubi [et fidei veri 
nullam credit in Trinitate distantiat 
et] pacis tenacitas fraternam servat 
caritate concordiam.—Fulgent. ad } 
nim., lib. ii. [cap. 11. See also note 
p. 197.] 4 

£ rou eis alpeow éeumeceiy Td 
exkAnotar oxioa obk Edatrév eort 
xév.—S. Chrys. in Ep. ad Eph. [ Ho 
xi. tom. xi. p. 88. ] q 

$ Quis unquam bereses institt 
nisi qui se prius ab Ecclesize Cath 
lice universitatis et antiquitatis cc 
sensione discreverit?—Vincent., ¢. 2 

h Nullum schisma non sibi aliqu 
confingit heresim, ut recte ab Eccle: 
recessisse videatur.—S. Hieron. ad 
c. 3. [tom. iv. p. 439. ] . 

i Non esse quicquam gravius sac 
legio schismatis.—S. Aug. contra P, 
men., lib. ii. e. 11. 

[Parvum erat traditionis faci 
quod per Donatum Masculitanum 
ezteros supra dictos constabat adm 
sum: etiam] ingens flagitium sch 
matis traditioni junxerunt.—S. Opt 
[lib. i. c. 20.] 

k Acovictos Novato TG AdEAPP X 
pew" ef &kwov ads pys, HXOns, deli 
dav avaxwphons éxdv' eer wey 
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been under peculiar marks of God’s indignation, in the story CHAP. 
of the Jewish Church, as in the case of the ten tribes, and ——~— 
of the Samaritans, who are ranked with the gentiles, and Matt. x. 5. 
so in the story of Core!, &., that it is the antichristianism™ 
mentioned by St. John, the worshipping or serving the 
devil", and, in a word, so great a crime, that it is not ex- 
piable by martyrdom? to him that continues in, and hath 


kal wav ériody wadeiy brip rod wu) dia- 
Kéar thy exxdAnclay rod @eod, Kad 

ovx adototépa tis Evexev tod wh 
eidwAoAaTpIca ywouervns h Evexev TOD 
ph oxlou waprupia, Kar’ éué dé [ kal] wel- 
ee pienye. ap. Euseb., lib. vi. c. 45. 

Pejus hoc crimen est quam quod ad- 
misisse lapsi videntur, {qui tamen in 
nitentia criminis constituti, Deum 
lenis satisfactionibus deprecantur.— 
.] Cypr. de Unit. Eecl., [p. 201.] 

1 [Denique quam sit inseparabile 
junitatis sacramentum et] quam sine 
spe sint, et perditionem sibi maximam 
de indiguatione Dei acquirant, qui 
schisma faciunt, [et relicto episcopo, 
alium sibi foris pseudo-episcopum con- 
stituunt, | declarat in libris Regnorum 
Benjani divina ubi a tribu Juda et 














epjamin decem tribus scisse sunt, et 
icto rege suo alterum sibi foris con- 
Stituerunt: indignatus est, inquit, Do- 
inusin omni semine Israel.—S.Cypr., 
p. 76. [p. 153.] 

Addendo autem, et civitatem Sama- 
itanorum debere omitti, ubi erant 
chismatici, ostendit schismaticos Gen- 
\ilibus adeequari.—Ibid., [p. 154. ] 

[Et quod comminatus per Moy- 
en Dominus fuerat implevit, ut quis- 
uis se a Chore, Dathan et Abiron non 
eparasset, poenas statim pro impia 

mmuunione persolveret. Quo] exem- 
lo ostenditur et probatur obnoxios 
ymnes et culpz et pene futuros, qui 
i schismaticis contra przpositos et 
acerdotes irreligiosa temeritate miscu- 
nt.—Ibid., [p. 155.] 

Igitur Deus [pro neglectis mandatis 

s est ira magna. Et] quod in 
rilegos (Cain et Ninive, sc.) et par- 
dam non fecerat, in schismaticos 
ecit.—S. Optat., lib. i. [e. 21.] 

-™ [De qua re quantum fidei nostre 
pacitas et scripturarum divinarum 
nctitas ac veritas suggerit, dicimus 
es omnino hereticos et schisma- 
jeos nihil habere potestatis ac juris. 
opter quod Novatianus nec debet 
s¢ potest excipi quo minus ipse quo- 
extra ecclesiam consistens et con- 






































not repented, and returned from it. 


tra pacem ac dilectionem Christi faci- 
ens inter adversarios et antichristos 
computetur. Neque enim dominus 
noster Jesus Christus cum in evangelio 
suo testaretur adversarios suos esse eos 
qui secum non essent, aliquam spe- 
ciem hereseos designavit sed omnes 
omnino qui secum non essent et secum 
non colligentes gregem suum sparge- 
rent adversarios suos esse ostendit di- 
cens: Qui non est mecum adversum me 
est et qui mecum non colligit, spargit. 
Item beatus Joannes Apostolus nec 
ipse ullam heresim aut schisma dis- 
crevit aut aliquos speciatim separes 
posuit, sed. universos qui de ecclesia 
exissent quique contra ecclesiam face- 
rent antichristos appellavit dicens: 
Audistis quia antichristus venit, nunc 
autem antichristi multi facti sunt: 
unde cognoscimus quia novissima hora 
est. Ex nobis exierunt sed non fue- 
runt ex nobis, si enim fuissent ex nobis 
mansissent utique nobiscum. Unde} 
apparet [ adversarios Domini et] anti- 
christos omnes esse quos constet a cari- 
tate atque unitate ecclesie catholice 
recessisse.—S, Cypr., ep. 76. p. 152. 

Videndum [est quis in radice cum 
toto orbe manserit} quis foras exierit, 
[quis cathedram sederit alteram que 
ante non fuerat, | quis altare contra al- 
tare erexerit, [quis ordinationem fece- 
rit salvo altero ordinato, | quis jaceat sub 
sententia Joannis Apostoli, qui dixit 
multos antichristos foras exituros [quia 
non erant inquit nostri: nam si nostri 
essent mansissent nobiscum. Ergo qui 
in uno cum fratribus manere noluit 
hereticos secutus quasi antichristus 
foras exivit. |—S. Optat., lib. i. [e. 15.] 

[Hujus generali ecclesia commu- 
nicans Christianus est Catholicus;] ab 
hac segregatus hereticus est et Anti- 
christus. Prosperi de Prom. et Predict. 
[Dimidium Temporis] cap. 6. 

"7@ diaBdAp Aatpever.—S. Ignat. 
Ep. ad Smyrn., cap. 9. 

e {An secum esse Christum cum 
collecti fuerint opinantur qui extra 
Christi ecclesiam colliguntur.] Tales 


CHAP. 
I 


No excuse 


for it. 
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7%. Much more of this subject is every where to be met 
with in the ancient monuments, and nothing of alleviation” 
to be had for any, who have not the excuse? of involuntary 
seduction, of error, or simplicity to plead for them, and the 
surest way to do that effectually, to qualify them for that plea, 
is to forsake their course, to get out of so dangerous a snare. 

8, Nay it is further observable, how unsafe it hath been 
deemed by these, for light’ and imconsiderable causes to 
break this unity, it being in their opinion very hard’, if no 
impossible, to receive such an injury or provocation from the 
governors of the Church, as may make a rupture or separa 
tion excusable. And for the universal, or truly Catholic 
Church of Christ, it is not, in St. Augustine’s opinion® 
possible that there should be any just cause for any to 
separate from it, nor, consequently, apology to be made for 
those, that on any, whether true or pretended cause what- 
soever, have really incurred this guilt. | 

9. From these premises thus acknowledged and unde 
niable, the conclusion follows irrefragably, that it is not the 
examination of the occasion, or cause, or motive of any 
man’s schism, that is worth the producing or heeding im 
this matter; the one thing that is of force and moment, 
and, by consequent, pertinent to be enquired into, is the 
truth of the matter of fact, whether this charge be suffici 


etiamsi occisi in confessione nominis 
fuerint macula ista nec sanguine ablu- 
itur. Inexpiabilis et gravis culpa dis- 
cordiz nec passione purgatur. [Esse 
martyr non potest qui in ecclesia non 
est. Ad regnum pervenire non pote- 
rit qui eam que regnatura est dere- 
linquit. Pacem nobis Christus dedit, 
concordes atque unanimes esse przece~ 
pit, dilectionis et caritatis foedera in- 
corrupta atque inviolata servari man- 
davit. 
tyrem qui fraternam non tenuit cari- 
tatem.—S.] Cypr. de Unit. Eccl., [p. 
199.] 

Pp [Si tamen quosdam schismatum 
duces et dissensionis auctores in ceca 
et obstinata dementia permanentes non 
potuerit ad salutis viam consilium sa- 
lubre revocare, | czeteri tamen vel sim- 
plicitate capti vel errore inducti vel 
aliqua fallentis astutiz calliditate de- 
cepti a fallaciz vos laqueis solvite, [ va- 
gantes gressus ab erroribus liberate, 


Exhibere se non potest mar-. 

















iter rectum vie ccelestis agnoscite.- 
S.] Cypr. de Unit. Eccl., [p. 202.] _ 

4 Judicabit (spiritualis sc.) [autem 
et eos qui schismata operantur, [qu 
sunt inanes, non habentes Dei dilee 
tionem, suamque utilitatem potius con- 
siderantes, quam unitatem ecclesiz 
et] propter modicas et quaslibet causa 
magnum et gloriosum corpus Christ 
conscindunt, et dividunt, [et quantum 
in ipsis est, interficiunt, pacem le 
quentes, et bellum operantes;] ver 
liquantes culicem, et camelum trans 
glutientes.—S. Iren., lib. iv. ¢. 62. 

tr Nulla [enim] ab eis tanta potes 
fieri correptio, quanta est schismati 
pernicies.—Ibid. [See also note | 
p- 198.] 

s Si possunt aliqui, quod fieri no 
potest, habere causam justam quo con 
munionem separent a communior 
orbis terrarum.—S. Aug., Ep. 48. [a 
93. cap. 8. ad Vincent., tom. ii. p. 241 
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ently proved or confessed, i. e. whether he that is thus ac- CHAP. 
cused stands really guilty of separation from the Church 

f Christ. And this will be a means of shortening our 
method, and giving very moderate bounds to our ensuing 
discourse, which will now be regularly finished by making 

these two enquiries. 

10. 1. What schism is, and how it may be most fitly The parts 
be 11. 2. “What evidences are producible against the Church tract. 

of England, whereby it may be thought liable to this guilt, 

and withal how it may be cleared from all force of those 
evidences. 

_ 12. Which when we have done, we shall not from the 

office of advocates proceed to that of the accuser or judge, 

but leave all others that are under the same charge to their 

proper tribunal, to stand or fall, as they shall appear able or 

not able, upon firm grounds, to maintain and vindicate their 
innocence. 


CHAP. II. 


WHAT SCHISM IS, TOGETHER WITH SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
THEREON. 


1. Our first enquiry must be what schism is, in the strict 

and proper notion, as distinguished from heresy*, the intro- 

ducing of some false doctrine into the Church. And here- 

n there will be no difficulty, the origination and universal 

ise of the word, according and consenting exactly, to give 

is the importance of it. 

_ 2. In the origination of it from oyifecOas, scindi, it The origi- 
ignifies literally ‘scissure,’ or ‘division,’ which being a ene 7 
igurative, and withal a relative word, referring to some schism. 
Dody, which is thus cut or divided, but that no natural but 
political body, the Church, or congregation of Christians, 







| t Non attendisti inter schismaticos 
-hereticos quam sit magna distantia. 


| Inter hzresim et schisma hoc in- 
jeresse arbitrantur, quod heresis per- 


versum dogma habeat, schisma propter 
episcopalem dissensionem ab ecclesia 
separetur.—S, Hieron. ad Ait, e.g, 
[tom. iv. p. 439. ] 


CHAP. 
Il. 


Reciprocal 
passion 
noted by 
the word. 


Schism a 
voluntary 
recession. 


Excom- 
munication 
no schism. 
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the literal notation of the word in the ecclesiastical use, w 
be r#s évérntos Scalpects, ‘a division in’ or ‘from the unit, 
of the Church of Christ. Only the form and terminatioi 
of the word must be further noted, which being not cxyiot 
from the active oxifw, but cyicpa from the passive oyifoua 
the use of such passives is observable, being of the nature, 
and for want of conjugations, designed to supply the place,— 
of the Hebrew hithpahel, and so noting reciprocal action ¢ 
passion, where the passion is from, and on himself, and 3 
most fully expressed by the Latin neutrals, which partak 
both of active and ‘passive, but are strictly neither of then 
This might be largely exemplified in the use of other word 
but the advantage of the observation will not be propot 
tionable to the length of such a diversion, being no mor 
than this, that the distinct notion of the word ‘schism’ 
a voluntary dividing, or, in the neutral expression, whic 
the fathers familiarly use, a separating or receding of ar 
member from the unity of the body, i. e. the Church 
Christ, and so that the schismatic is he that divides himse. 
from the Church of God*, not that is cut off or separated, 
that goes out*, or withdrawsyY, or recedes of his own acco 
not he that is cast out by the governors of the Church. Fe 
whatever blame and vengeance may justly light on suel 
who are by the righteous and charitative censures of tl 
Church cut off from communion, in case they do not k 
humiliation, confession, and reformation, and meet fruits 
repentance, prepare and qualify themselves for re-admissi¢ 
to that communion, yet certainly this punishment of excon 
munication is very disparate and distant from the crime 
schism, the judge, i. e. bishop or governor of the Chure 
being the only actor in the one,—and that ex officio, an 2 
of duty in him, when duly executed,—but in the other, th 
offender, or guilty person, who is therefore said to accusé 
to cast, to condemn himself ®, throwing himself, by his volui 


" a@modiopifovres Eavrovs. Jude 19, 

« 2 fuaw effi Bor. 1 John ii. 19. 

Y édy drooreiAnral, Heb. x. 38. 

% éautoy aitidoerat.—Concil. Laod. 
[(A.D. 364.)] Can. 40, [ap. Balsamon., 
p. 848. ] 

* | Propterea vero a semetipso dicitur 
esse damnatus quia fornicator, adulter, 


homicida, et cetera vitia per sacerdo 
de ecclesia propelluntur. Heret 
autem in semetipsos sententiam feru 
suo arbitrio de ecclesia recedentes, 
recessio| propriz conscientia videt 
esse damnatio. [Interheresim et schi 
ma hoc interesse arbitrantur, quod hi 
resis perversum dogma habeat, seli 









he em Peet 
hes ae 
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ig tary recession from the Church, into that very condition into CHAP. 
which the adulterer and obstinate offender is cast by the Si. 
censures of it. 

8. This is so evident a truth, that this punishment, and 

80 judicial act, of the governor, cannot be the guilt of him 

\that is punished, and though it be supposed to be founded 

/im some offence, is not yet in any propriety of speech the 

offence itself, much less the sin of schism, especially when 

|he is punished for heresy, or some other crime, and not for 

schism, that I need not further insist on it. 

the formal xa@aipecs, there is also an interpretative excom- pean hs 
munication, when he that is not under the censures of the cation. 
Church is yet refused admission or reception unto it, unless 

‘he will submit to such and such conditions, indispensably 
|proposed to him, and because both in the one and the other, 

jin the formal and in the interpretative excommunication, 

\the governors, being men, may possibly err, and conse- 
\quently censure and excommunicate the innocent, and in 

\like manner propose those conditions of communion which 

are not lawful for that man to submit unto, so it is possible Continu- 
jin both cases, that the person excluded may be absolutely *"°° 1" Cs: 


actual 
jimnocent, free not only from that of schism, but from all cheapie 
jother guilt, so that he which is excommunicated may not be er ae 
jobliged to regain the peace, nor he that is barred out to 

‘force his passage into the communion of the Church, and so 

Bon. sorts of these, continuing out of the actual communion, 

meither the one nor the other be guilty of schism in the 
least degree by so continuing. 


4. He that is excommunicated unjustly, cannot be ren- Unjust ex- 


Only, as beside Interpre- 










ered criminous by that misfortune, nor concluded culpable poeciies 7 
that argument, upon which he is supposed innocent. Our hurts no 


aviour hath pronounced of the anathemas of the Jews, of ™*” 


eir bitterest execrations, their av habla pha, their (Matt. v. 
sharpest censures,’ nay the aTocuvaywyia, ‘casting men [John xvi, 
t of the synagogue falsely’ or ‘ unjustly,’ that it is to be 2-] 


propter episcopalem dissensionem 
ecclesia separetur: quod quidem in 
rincipio aliqua ex parte intelligi potest. 
terum nullum schisma non sibi ali- 
tam confingit hzresim, ut recte ab 
celesia recessisse videatur.—S. Hie- 







ron. ad Tit., c. 3. tom. iv. p. 439. ] 

abros Kad Eavrod THs KaTadlens | Thy] 
Wiipov ekevnvoxévan xp16y.—Codex Ca- 
nouum Eccles. Afric. Can. 29. [ Lab- 
bei Cone., tom. ii. p. 1064. ] 
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CHAP. looked on as a most auspicious token, a matter of th 
_it _ greatest rejoicing to them which fell under it, one of the 
principal ingredients in, and forerunners of their bliss; and 
[Acts vy. accordingly the Apostles, when they were thus cast out, anc 
41.] contumeliously used, “ went out of the temple rejoicing tha 
they were thought worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s name.” 
To which purpose is that of Photius, patriarch of Constan 
tinople, to Michael, metropolitan of Mitylene, Ep.116: aszeg 
Tovs Tod Seardrov pabntas TO puodyptotov Tov ’Iovdaian 
cuvédplov atocvvaywyovs ToujoavTes, exeivous ev ado 
T@ SidacKkdr Kal Seordtn mposwxelwoav, Eavtovds dé TENEO 
[xal] rhs Oclas pvotaywylas Kal THs ovpavdv Bacwdelas 
HrXoTplocav, otw Kat vov [oi tav ‘Iovdalwv pipnTa 
Tovs Tov amocTohov SyrwTdas arocuvaywyovs ToLNncaY- 
Tes, Huas pev Tots Oeoreciots éxeivors Kal avTOTTaLs TO 
NOyou, cuvippav Te wadXov Kal cuvjvwcaV’ 1) yap KoWwovie 
Tov Twabav axpiBectépay Trovettas THY ev Bip Kal TioTe 
ovvaderav: | “The excommunication of the Jewish San- 
hedrim sent out against Christ’s disciples brought then 
so much nearer to their Lord and Master, and aliened th 
Jews themselves, removed them so much further from th 
kingdom of heaven, and so doth all unjust excommunicatio 
now unite us to the Apostles by this conformity with an 
participation of their sufferings.” And I suppose the argu 
ments and testimonies produced by the chancellor of Paris’ 
are, and, when they were first published, were so deemet 
by those of the Romish communion, unanswerable to thi 
matter ; and accordingly that of Thomas de Curselis in th 
council of Basle, that it ‘was said by Christ to the pope 
‘whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound,’ no 
‘whatsoever thou shalt affirm to be bound,’” hath with 
the evidence of undeniable truth, equally applicable to hit 
and all bishops in that and in all future ages. 
Which 5. And then certainly what hath thus been said of th 
holds informal, will with the same evidence be extended also to th 


the inter- 


pretative interpretative excommunication, whensoever the condition 
excommu- 


nication, Of the communion contain in them any sin and so becom 


» [Vide Gersonii Opera, tom. ii. ed. erit ligatum, non [autem] quicqui 
fol. Antw. 1706.] dixeris esse ligatum.—Jacob. Angi 
© [Sibi (sc.] Papa) a Christo dic- aris in Ep. ad Wesselum ap. Goldas 
tum, quicquid ligaveris super terram, tom. i. p. 575. [ed, Hanoy. fol. 1612. 
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e Antsy \aeamaiiaes 
See Wen ahd ts 


‘as the former censures were supposed to be; for in that case CHAP. 
certainly it is no act of schism from any Church, for any es 
member to be, or to continue thus excluded from it. For 
how desirable and valuable soever an entire, inviolate peace 


| with all Christians, with all men,—together with the appro- 
| bation of our willing, cheerful obedience, and submission of 


% . ° . 
our judgments and practices to our superiors,—must for ever 


| be deemed by all true disciples of Christ, yet must not the 


purchase of this treasure be attempted by the admission of 

any sin, any more than the glory of God might be projected [Rom. iii. 
by the Apostle’s lie. The least transgression of God’s law a] 
must not be adventured on upon any the most Christian 


‘design or consideration ; the peaceable living with all men, 


which is so often exhorted to and inculcated, is yet no 
further recommended than ef dvvardyv and écov éf’ npiv, 
“if it be possible,” and “as much as in us lies,” and that, 
we know, must be interpreted of a moral and legal possi- 
bility, by which we are pronounced able to do that, and no 
more, which we can do lawfully: and so when the Apostle 
exhorts to the most earnest pursuit of this blissful state, this 
ease, and rest, and quiet from the labours, and toils, and hell 
of the factious, turbulent spirit, it is in a style which sup- 
poses this reserve, we must, saith he, ¢urotipetcOar jovyd- 
fev, have an ambition and emulation and contention to 


[1Thess.iv. 
11.] 


[1 Thess. 
iv. 11.] 


| live peaceably, and quietly, obliging us to use all means that 
|would be allowed to the ambitious person in his warmest 


pursuit, i. e. the utmost lawful, but not the lowest unlawful 
means. | 

6. In which matter it is remarkable what course hath Mr. Knot’s 
been taken by the late author of Infidelity Unmasked 4, in his." S89" 


in this 


@ [Edward Knot was a Jesuit who 
wrote also under the name of Nicolas 
Smith, and whose real name was 
Matthias Wilson. The book referred 
to was published at Ghent, 4to. 1652, 
and was entitled ‘ Infidelity Unmasked, 
‘or the confutation of a book published 

Mr. William Chillingworth, under 
this title, ‘The Religion of Protestants 
a safe way to Salvation.’”? The running 
title of the seventh chapter is ‘ Pro- 
testants guilty of Schism.’”’ The be- 
‘ginning of this controversy was in 
1630, when an anonymous author pub- 
lished a treatise entitled “ Charity Mis- 





taken, with the want whereof Catholics 
are unjustly charged for affirming as 
they do with grief that Protestancy 
unrepented destroys salvation.” This 
book, which has been ascribed to Knot, 
but which he appears to disclaim 
when he calls it a little elegant and 
pithy treatise, was attacked by Chris- 
topher Potter, Provost of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in his ‘‘ Want of Charity 
justly charged on all such Romanists 
as dare (without truth or modesty) 
affirme that Protestancy destroyeth 
Salvation, in answer to a late Popish 
pamphlet intituled ‘Charity Mis- 


C HAP. 
II. 


matter 


c. 7. pp. 
471, 472, 
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discourse of the Schism of Protestants, where having acknow: | 
ledged how perfectly unlawful it is to dissemble, equivocate, 
or lie in the matters of faith, and withal urging from all 
antiquity, that to forsake the external communion of God’s) 
visible Church is the sin of schism, he makes a shift t¢ 
conclude, as a natural consequence, from hence, that ther °. 

fore the Church,—I suppose he means of Rome,—is infa ! 
lible, and not subject to error, because otherwise men might 
forsake her communion; where though the consequence be 
very strange, that we may forsake the Church’s communion,, 
in case she be fallible or subject to error, —for this suppose 
it lawful, 1. to forsake the communion of any erroneou 


taken,’ &c.’’ Potter does not appear to 
have known who his antagonist was, 
but professes to have followed him 
through his discourse, and to have 
answered every thing of moment in it. 
This volume was published in 1633, in 
12mo., at Oxford. Knot replied in the 
following year with another volume, 
entitled ‘* Mercy and Truth, or Charity 
maintained by Catholics. By way of 
reply upon an answer lately framed by 
Dr. Potter to a treatise that had formerly 
proved that Charity was mistaken by 
Protestants: with the want whereof 
Catholics are unjustly charged for 
affirming, that Protestancy unrepented 
destroys salvation. 
parts.” Chillingworth’s celebrated work 
was in reply to this volume. The 
author, after undertaking to reply to 
it, spent most of his time with Lord 
Falkland at Great Tew, and as Barlow 
informs us, he was indebted to Falkland 
not only for books to refer to, but even 
for passages which his lordship pointed 
out to him. Meanwhile Knot, who had 
become aware that Chillingworth was 
preparing a reply to his book, printed 
in 1636, in 8vo., pp. 42, permissu supe- 
riorum, “A direction to be observed by 
N. N. if he mean to proceed in answer- 
ing the book entitled Mercy and Truth, 
or Charity maintained by Catholics,” 
&c. This volume is exceedingly scarce, 
and the author of the life of Chilling- 
worth says he had never seen more 
than one copy of it, which is in the 
Ashmolean Library at Oxford. Chil- 
lingworth’s reply was submitted to 
Drs. Prideaux, afterwards bishop of 
Worcester, Baylie, then Vice-Chan- 
cellor,and Fell, Dean of Christ Church, 
at the desire of Archbishop Laud, who 
says that he is “very sorry that the 
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young man hath given cause why | 
more watchful eye should be held ove 
him and his writings.” It appears th 
Knot was in Oxford at the time, and) 
procured the sheets from the Universit 
press as soon as they were struck of 
till Laud discovered and prevented thi 
and the volume appeared in the latte 
end of 1637, but with the date 1638 ii 
the title-page, with the title “‘ The re 
gion of Protestants a safe way to Sal 
vation: or an answer to a book entitle 
Mercy and Truth, or Charity mai 
tained by Catholics, which pretends 
prove the contrary. By William Chi 
lingworth, M.A. of the University 
Oxford.”” Mr. Knot’s next publicatie 
was entitled ‘‘ Christianity maintaine 
or a discovery of sundry doctrin 
tending to the overthrow of the Chri 
tian Religion, contained in the Answ 
to a book entitled Mercy and Truth, 
Charity maintained by Catholics 
This was published in 4to. at St. Omer’ 
1638, and subjoined to it was a sho 
piece in three sheets, called ‘“ Motiv 
maintained, or a reply to Mr. Chilling 
worth’s answer to his own motives) 
his conversion to the Catholic Re 
gion.’”’ The controversy was carried 
by other authors, but Knot does m 
seem to have published any thing fi 
ther till 1652, when his “‘ Infidelity 
masked, being an answer to Mr. Chi 
lingworth’s book, Protestant Relig 
a safe way,’’ &c., appeared in a th 
4to. volume at Ghent. 

The substance of this note is tak 
from Des Maizeaux’s Life of Chillin 
worth; Dodd’s Church History; B: 
low’s Remains; and the preface 
Smith’s translation of Daillé’s Ap 


logy. ] 
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Chureh, which is much more than we would desire to be CHAP. 
ranted us; and 2. to forsake all that are fallible, though eee 
hey be not actually in error, which is in effect to forsake 

i¢ communion of all but saints, and angels, and God in > 

saven, for they only have the privilege of impeccable and 
nfallible-—yet it absolutely acknowledges that it would be 

wful to separate from, and forsake the even universal 

hurch of Christ, in case, or on supposition that we could 

ot be permitted to communicate with it, without. lying, 
dissembling, and equivocating in matters of faith, which 

e there acknowledges to be the denying God on earth. 

7. Now to return to our present consideration, of this Severe 
here is no question, but that, as it is said to be customary ¢onations 
mong the kings of the Huns, as soon as they have any ee 
hildren, and so no need of their brethren’s assistance, to nion. 
anish all their brethren out of their dominions, and not to 
dmit them again without putting out their eyes, (od«érs 
Dros thy él ths yopas Evyxwpety adtois SuatpiB hv, arn 7) 
jas dwveis ExxevtnOetow, saith Cinnamus, Hist. lib. i. [p. 8,]) 

0 it is possible, (I wish it were not justly supposable,) for a 
articular Church so to fence and limit, to guard and re- 
train their communion, to require such severe conditions 
f all whom they will admit or tolerate within their Church, 
hat some men cannot without putting out their eyes, or 
ilful acknowledgment of untruths, others without com- 
nitting sin against conscience, undergo the conditions thus 
equired, nor consequently be admitted to communion with 
As in case any unsound or untrue position be entered Make com- 
ato the confession or catechism of any Church, and all the aera 
embers of that communion be explicitly required to believe impossible. 

d acknowledge the truth of every branch of that con- pegdeibue 

ion, and so that confession be really the condition, and tag 

rdingly in the reputation of men esteemed the ¢essera errors, 

‘symbol’ of that communion, then he that shall enter this 
mmunion thus conditionated, must certainly either ac- 
ally subscribe, or, which, as to the scandal of the action, 
equivalent, be reasonably supposed to acknowledge that 
truth ; and if in some persons blameless ignorance may 
© supposed sufficient for the excusing or alleviating that 


ult, yet, 1. he that hath means of discovering that un- 
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truth, and criminously neglects to make use of those mez 
and 2. he that hath discovered the truth, and yet thus prof 
eth himself to believe the contrary, will not be thus excusa 
And it is not here sufficient to object the supposable le 
of the error, or intellectual falsity ; for how light, and ine 
siderable, and extrinsical to the foundation soever the é 
be supposed to be, yet if there be obstinacy im continuing 
it against light and conviction, or if there be falseness 
professing or subscribing contrary to present persuasi¢ 
or scandal and ill example, temptation and snare to oth 
in seeming to do so; these certainly are sins, and nei 
light nor inconsiderable, nor reconcilable with that fabri 
Christian practice which ought to be superstructed on t 
foundation. 4 

8. Nay, if the errors be really on the other side, if 
doctrines so proposed, as the condition of the communia 
any Church, be indeed agreeable to truth, but yet be re 
apprehended by him to whom they are thus proposed t¢ 
false and disagreeable, it will even in that case be har 
affirm that that man may lawfully thus subscribe, conti 
to his present persuasions; for though it be certain, 
he that thus errs be obliged to use all probable mean 
reform and deposit his error, and, as long as he remain 
it, is so far guilty of sin, as he wants the excuse of invin 
ignorance, and being obliged to charity and peace, as fa 
it is possible and in him lies, he cannot be freed from offt 
ing against that obligation, if he do not communicate 
those, the condition of whose communion contains no 
really erroneous or sinful; and so though such a mat 
that side, be, or may be in several respects criminous, y 
is as evident on the other side, that he that professe 
believe what he really doth not believe, that subscribes 
his hand what he rejects in his heart, or that doth that w 
is under the scandal of doing so, is far from being guilt 
he certainly offends against the precept of sincerity 
veracity,—yea and of charity to his brethren in respe 
the scandal,—hath added hypocrisy to his error, ani 
which way soever he turns, he is sure to sin, (the wors 4 
most unhappy kind of strait,) he remains in error and s¢ 
on the one side, and by flying from that he advances to | 
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and hypocrisy on the other, and the desire of avoiding one of C z BR 
these cannot justify the other. = 
9. This I say, in case the error be really on the man’s, not 

mm the Church’s side; but if, as in the case proposed, the 
arrors be supposed to be wholly on the Church’s side, and 
withal indispensably required to be subscribed by all, and so 

she conditions of that communion being exacted of him, who 
tannot without sin undertake them, be to him really and 
nexcusably unlawful, then certainly to that man in that 

ase it is no crime not to communicate, when he is thus 
excluded from communicating, with that Church, but a 

rime, and a great one, thus, by testifying against the truth 

nd his own conscience, to qualify himself for that com- 
mion. The admission of such guilts as these, hypocrisy, 

ad lying against conscience and due grounds of conviction, 

8 too high a price to be paid even for peace or communion 


10. A meek son of the Church of Christ will certainly be 
jontent to sacrifice a great deal for the making of this 
urchase, and when the fundamentals of the faith and 
luperstructures of Christian practice are not concerned in 

he concessions, he will cheerfully express his readiness to 
ubmit or deposit his own judgment in reverence and 
leference to his superiors in the Church where his lot is 
ulen. But when this proves insufficient, when peace with 

ae brethren on earth will not be had at a cheaper rate than 

ais of a voluntary offending against our Father which is in 
eaven ; in this case the Christian must be content to live 
ithout it, and though he would rejoice to sell all that he 

‘ath to purchase that jewel, yet his conscience, the health 

ad peace of that, which is interrupted by every wilful sin, 

a commodity that must not be parted with, whatsoever the 
squisition be, which is in his view, and thus offers itself in 
change for it. 

11. The evidence of which is, I conceive, so demonstrative Appli- 
ad irresistible, that it will be justly extended much further ©" 


to the 


jan the present case of the Church of England gives me Church of 
‘ay temptation to extend it; for in case our ancestors had pice 


‘justly and criminously sade. separation from the Church * the 


| Rome, which it shall anon appear that they have not, Church of 
England, 
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-confess, and repent, and desire to reform that sin, and up-| 
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and we their successors in that schism should unfeignedl 


rightly discharge our conscience in neglecting no meant 
that patience, humility, charity could suggest to us in order 
to obtaining our reconciliation, yet if that cannot be obtained 
by all these submissions without that harder condition of re 
nouncing, or professing, or seeming, in common reputation 
of men, to renounce any part of divine truth or Christian 
practice, which we verily believe to be the truth and our 
duty, it would not be our guilt, but only our unhappiness, 
that we were thus forced to continue in that separation. 
The reason is evident from the former grounds. We must 
not sin, that we may give glory to God, (such is confessior 
and fruits of repentance ;) a penitent thief must not lie t 
enable himself to make restitution, nor the contrite schis. 
matic commit any new sin, (such certainly is hypocrisy, lyingy 
professing contrary to present persuasion,) to complete ai 
repentance for the old. 

12. If this last be conceived, as it is not the present cas@ 
of the Church of England, so to be an impossible, unsups 
posable case, not only upon the Romanists’ grounds, who J 
presume will not acknowledge any such hard condition, ¢ . 
is the profession of an untruth, to be required to any man : 
reconciliation and readmission to their communion, but upor 
this other score, because if any false profession be now r 
quired to our readmission, the same was formerly requi 
to our continuance in their communion, and consequent 
our ancestors’ departure then could not be supposed, as 
this last fiction of case it is, a schismatical departure: I sh 
not need to give any more distinct answer to this, than’ 
that we that acknowledge not the Church of Rome to | 
infallible, may be allowed to make a supposition, which | 
founded in the possibility’ of her inserting some error 
her confessions, and making the explicit acknowledgment 
that the peremptory indispensable condition of her col 
munion; 2. that it is possible also, though not by us f 
tended, that she should since that supposed departure of ¢ 
ancestors, introduce some new doctrines, and consequent 
some new errors, and those now be supposable to lie in t 
way to our return, though they had no part, before thet 
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teh, in driving us from them; 3. that that may be by the CHAP. 
Church of Rome permitted, and allowed to those that have 1! 





always remained in their communion, which to them that 
have departed, and either in their persons or posterity desire: 
to return to it, will not be permitted by them; it being 
more ordinary to indulge liberties to sons that have always 

ntinued in the family, than to grant them to offenders and 

ppliants, that expect favours, and graces, and restoration 
0 privileges; 4. that those which have had their education 
ut of the communion of the Church of Rome, may very 
ssibly and probably come to discern that, which in that 
ommunion would never have been, for want of representa- 
ion, discerned by them, and consequently may observe some 
rrors in her doctrine or practice, which their ancestors at 
heir very departure from them had not discerned, and then 
hough those errors subscribed to by them, had the lenitive, 
yr antidote of blameless ignorance, yet because those that 
ow really discern that truth which their ancestors discerned 
ot, cannot lawfully profess not to discern it, or profess 
inst conscience to believe what they do not believe, it is 
herefore necessarily consequent, that the return of such to 
he peace of the Roman Church may by this means be 
endered impossible, though their ancestors’ continuance 
iere lying under no such prejudice, their separation were 
cknowledged unlawful. 











CHAP. III. 


THE SEVERAL SORTS OF SCHISM. 


1, Tuvs much hath been necessarily premised for the true 
otion of schism, taken from the origination of the word, as 
at includes, in the neuter sense, a recession or departure, 
the reciprocal, a separating or dividing himself. 

2. It is now time to proceed and enquire how many sorts 
ere are of this schism in the ecclesiastical sense, or by 
Ww many ways the guilt of this sin of the flesh may be 
tracted. 

8. In which enquiry it will be first necessary to consider, 

P2 





CHAP. wherein ecclesiastical unity consists, viz.,in the preserving ¢ 


III. 


Unity ec- 
clesiastical 
wherein it 
consists. 
Unity of 
members 
subordi- 
nate. 


Of fellow 
brethren. 


The 
former. 
Heb. xiii. 
ive 

1 Pets-v.2: 


The latter. 


1 Pet. v. 5. 
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those relations wherein each member of the whole Church of 
Christ is concerned one towards another. These relatior 
are either of subordination, paternal on one side, and filial 
on the other, or of equality, fraternal. The unity of those 
members that are subordinate one to the other, consists 
the constant due subjection and obedience of all inferiors t¢ 
all their lawful superiors, and in due exercise of authorit 2 
in the superiors toward all committed to their charge) 
and the unity of the fellow-brethren, in the performanes 
of all mutual duties of justice and charity toward of 
another. 

4. Of the former sort is the zeiOeaOe %ryoupévors, ‘ Obes 
dience to the rulers of the Church,’ and back again thi 
rowudvare, due ‘feeding,’ i. e. ‘ governing the flock of Go 
among them; and because there be under the king, @ 
emperor, or supreme power, to whom all are subject im at 
his dominions, many possible links in that subordination) 
patriarchs, metropolitans, bishops, presbyters, deacons, an 
the brethren, or congregation, the unity must be made 1 
of the due subordination, and Christian, i. e. charitati 
exercise of power in all these. 

5. Of the latter sort there are as many branches as thet 
are varieties of equalities. The brethren or believers in eve | 
congregation, i. e. all beside the governors of the Chure 
however unequal in other respects, are in this respect equ 
ized, and comprehended all under the one title of vewrep 
the ‘younger ;’ and this whether we respect all other fellow 
members of the same, or whether of any other congregatio ) 
whether parish or city, or diocese, or province, or nation, 0 
the west, of the east, of the whole Christian world, as fara 
each member is qualified to exercise any fraternal dub 
toward them. So again the several deacons or presbyt 
of any diocese, the several bishops of any province, 
several metropolitans of any nation, the several primates 0 
patriarchs one with another, as the several Apostles, over th 
whole world, are each of them to be looked on as equals & 
all others of the same sort; and proportionably, and togetl 
with the pastors, the flocks, the several communities, or ¢¢ 
gregations of Christian men considered in complexo, th 
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parishes, dioceses, provinces, nations, climes of the whole CHAP. 
Christian world. And according to these so many equali- 
ies, there are, or ought to be so many sorts of unities, so 

my relations of that mutual fraternal charity, which Christ — 

ne to plant in His Church. 

6. Having seen what the unity is, to which communion Commu- 
uperadds no more but. the relation of external association, "™ 
hether by assembling for the worship of God in the same 
lace, where the matter is capable of it, or whether by letters 
ommunicatory, by which we may maintain external com- 
union with those which are most distant from us, it will 
e easy to discern what schism is, viz., the breach of that 
nity, and communion, and what be the sorts or species of 
;, either those that offend against the subordination which 
thrist hath by Himself and His Apostles settled in His 
hurch, or those that offend against the mutual charity 
hich He left among His disciples. 

7. For the first of these, those that offend against the due The 
hbordination, they are possibly of as many sorts as there be Prches 


of schism 
istinct links in the subordination. As first those brethren as it is an 


* people which reject the ministry of the deacons or pres- ages 
yters in any thing wherein they are ordained and appointed rua 
y the bishop,—and as long as they continue in obedience to 
jm,—and of their own accord break off, and separate from 

jem, refuse to live regularly under them, they are by the Schism 
acient Church of Christ adjudged and looked on as schis- 98%"st 
jatics. So Ignatius the holy bishop, and apostolical person, presbyters. 
ad martyr of Antioch, in Ep. ad Trail. [c. 7.] admonishing 

em to beware of the poison of seducers, i.e. the schismatics 

( those times, he directs them this one way to do it, todTo 

(Tae viv pn pvotovpévois, Kal ovow aywplatos Oecod, 

‘yoo’ Xpictod, nal rod émicxdTov ... . 6 evtos Ouat- 
@rnpiov av Kalapos éotw, Tobd7’ Extiv, 6 yopls émicKoToU 

Ab mpeaButepiov kal Svakdvov mpaccewv Tl, oUTOS ov Ka- 

(pos éotiy TH cvverdnoet, “ this ye shall do,” saith he, “ if 

| be not puffed up, and if ye be not separated from God, 

thm Christ, from the bishop. ... He that continues within 

te sept is pure, he that doth aught without the bishop and 
esbytery and deacon, is not of a pure conscience,” ac- 

ting all that live out of this obedience to be so far 
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CHAP. infected and defiled with schism. So again in the forme 
th part of the same Epistle, [c. 3,] mavres évtpeTrécOwoar TO 
Siaxévous @s *Inood Xpictod, ws Kal Tov €mloKoTrov | 
"Inoobv Xpucrdv dvta vidv tod Tatpos, Tovs & mpecBuT 
pous ws auvédpiov Oeod, Kai as cuvdecuov ’AmooTdna 
xopls TovT@y éxKdnola ov KadetTar, “ let all revere # 
deacons as the ministers of Jesus Christ, and in like man . 
the bishop as Jesus Christ the Son of the Father, the pre 
byters as the senate of God and college of Apostles, witho 
these it is not called a Church.” Where every particu 
Church being administered by these, no man is furth 
deemed a member of the Church, than he lives regula 
within this obedience. And the same is the importance. 
his exhortation to the Philadelphians, [c. 7,] 7@ émuoxon 
mposéyere, Kat TH mpeaButeply, Kal Siaxovors, “ observe t 
bishop, and the’presbyters, and the deacons,” intimating t 
to be the only way of preserving. unity against schism, | 
appears by that which had gone before, [¢. 4, ] év Ouovacrnp ue 
os els émloxotros, dua TO mpecButepio, Kal Siaxovois ..« 6 
6 édy mpdoonte Kata Oedv rpdconte, “ there is one altal 
or sept, “as there is one bishop, together with his presbyté 
and deacons, and the living in union with, obedience” 
those, is the only way to do, whatsoever ye do, accordi, 
to the will of God.” Where this subordination being look 
on as that which is placed in the Church by God, it is bi 
schism and impiety not to continue regularly under it ; a 
so in the inscription of that epistle, jv domafouar év aipa 
[Inood] Xpicrod .... wardvota édy év évl @oW, oY TO 
oKxoT@ Kal Tots civ aiTo mpecBuTépots Kal Svakovots a 
Sedevypévots ev yvopun Inood Xpicrod, “ He salutes them), 
the blood of Christ, especially if they be at one with the 
bishop, and the presbyters with him, as also the deacons | 
signed by the appointment of Jesus Christ,” looking upom) 
as schismatics that were not so. Thus again in his epis) 
to the Ephesians [c. 20] he admonisheth them to “ obey © 
bishop and presbyters,” amepsomdor@ Svavoig, “with an & 
divided mind,” making the disobedience an act of schist 
or division in any; and so generally throughout all t : 
epistles. | 
8. In like manner, if we ascend to the next higher ln 
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that of the bishop to whom both presbyters and deacons, as C HAP. 
well as the brethren or people, are obliged to live in obedi- ,._ 
ence, the withdrawing or denying this obedience in any of she tlahex: 
these will certainly fall under this guilt. So the same holy 
Ignatius in Ep. ad Smyrn.,[c.8,] undels yopls rod emirKétrou 
Tl Tpaccétw TOY avnKdvTwy eis [Tv] éxxdrAnolav, “let no 
man without the bishop do any of those things which belong 
to the Church ;” é7rov av dav 6 éricKotos, éxe? TO TAOS 
éora, “ wherever the bishop appears, there let the multitude 
be;” 6 AdOpa émicKotrov Tt Tpdcowr, TO SiaBorw raTpever, 
[e. 9,] “he that doth any thing without the privity of the 
bishop serves the devil ;” the title by which those foul Gnostic 
heretics and schismatics, the catatop7, the ‘troublers’ and Phil. iii. 2. 
‘dividers’ of the Church, were signified. So in the process 
that epistle®, having mentioned obedience to their bishop, 
a necessary requisite to their sanctification, supposing 
he contrary to be an act of pollution, i.e. of the poison of 
the schismatics, and again admonishing them as of their 
duty, mpéres tyiv ovvtpéyew Tod éricKdTov yvoun, to 
‘concur with the sentence of their bishop,” he adds, “ that 
e that doth not” so, expressed by not being within the 
altar or sept, voTepetras Tod aptov Tod Oeod, “ falls short of 
che bread of God,” is an “excommunicate person,” being 
tendered such by this act of division from the bishop. So 
n the epistle to the Magnesians, [c. 4,] speaking of those that 
net without the bishop, ywpis [d¢] adtod tavra mpdocovow, 
»t Tovovror [ 6é, | saith he, ove evovveldnroi wor evar haivovrat, 
a TO pw) BePaiws Kar’ évtodjv cvvabpoiter Oar, “these seem 
not” to him “to be men of a good conscience,” (the phrase 
by which he oft expresses schismatics, whose mind and con- 
icience was defiled by the poison of the Gnostics at that 
jime,) “because they assembled not according to that order 
nd establishment which was settled in the Church.” And 
in, [c. 7,] “as Christ did nothing without His Father,” 
jv@péevos wv, “being united to Him, or all one with His 
ather,” obras undé twets avev [rod] éricKxomov, “so neither 
st ye do any thing without the bishop,” aA émi 76 
wrod pia mposevyy, “but assemble together and have but 














* [The two passages here referred to are in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
hap. iv. and v. | 
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one prayer common to you all,” where the living out 
this regular obedience to the bishop, is the contrary 
union and communion, and so is formally schism. And to 
the Philadelphians, [c. 3,] 600. Ocod eiow Kat Incod Xpicrob 
odtot peta Tod émusKoTrov eiolv, “as many as are God’s and 
Christ’s, are with the bishop,” excluding them from th | 
unity of Christ’s body who are thus separated from thé 
bishop; and in the same epistle speaking of the repentance 
of schismatics and heretics, and God’s pardon offered t 
such, the condition of that pardon, and xperjpsov of the sine 
cerity of that repentance, is, [c. 8,] éav weravonowow els Ev 
rnta Qcod Kal cuvédpiov Tod érvoxdrrov, “if they return t@ 
the unity of God and senate of the bishop’.” So frequentl 
in St. Cyprian, the schism especially of the five presbyte 
of Felicissimus’ faction, Ep. xl., appears to consist in thet 
disobedience to, and breaking off from their proper bishop! 
and causing others to do so; and De Unit. Eccl. [p. 200,] th 
schismatic is described to be filiws impius qui contemptis ep. 
scopis et Dei sacerdotibus derelictis, constituere audet alii 
altare, “an impious son, which having contemned the b 
shops, and,” which is all one, “forsaken the priests of Go 
dares constitute another altar ;” and Ep. Ixxvi. [p. 153,] g 
schisma faciunt et relicto episcopo alium sihi foris pseudo-ep 
scopum constituunt, “the schismatics are they that havin 
left their bishop set up for themselves abroad another fal 
bishop,” and all their adherents are involved in the sam 


f [waow ody petavoovow apie 6 
KUpios, éay petavohrwow eis évdrnTa 
Ocod kal cuvédpiov Tod émixdrov.—s. 
Ignat. ad Philadelph., cap. 8. 

s [Hoc enim quorundam presbyte- 
rorum malignitas et perfidia perfecit, ne 
ad vos ante diem Pasche venire li- 
cuisset, dum conjurationis sue memo- 
res et antiqua illa} contra episcopatum 
meum, [immo contra suffragium ves- 
trum et Deijudicium venena retinentes, 
instaurant veterem contra nos impug- 
nationem suam, et sacrilegas machina- 
tiones insidiis solitis denuo renovant.— 
S. Cypr., Ep. xl. p. 52.] 


Hi [fomenta olim quibusdam con- 


fessoribus et hortamenta] tribuebant, 
ne concordarent cum episcopo [suo, ne 
ecclesiasticam disciplinam cum fide et 
quiete, juxta precepta dominica con- 
tinerent, ne confessionis sue gloriam 


incorrupta et immaculata conversatio 
servarent. Ac ne parum fuisset ca 
rupisse quorundam confessorum me 
tes, et] contra sacerdotium Dei port 
nem rupte fraternitatis armare voluiss 
[nunc se ad lapsorum perniciem ven 
nata sua deceptione verterunt, ut egn 
et saucios etad capienda fortiora consil 
per calamitatem ruine sue minus i¢ 
neos et minus solidos a medela vuln 
ris sui avocent, et intermissis precib 
et orationibus quibus Dominus longa 
continua satisfactione placandus ¢@ 
ad exitiosam temeritatem menda¢ 
captiose pacis invitent.—Ibid. ] 

And so Optatus of Parmenian t 
Donatist, &c. Quia collegium é 
scopale nolunt nobiscum habere col 
mune, non sint college si nolunt. 
lib. i. [cap. 4.] : 
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ruilt, gui se schismaticis contra prepositos et sacerdotes irre- CH AP. 
igiosa temeritate miscuerunt, “who join with the schismatics ME 
gainst their bishops ;” and Ep. Ixv. [p. 118,] hi sunt conatus 
hismaticorum .... ut sibi placeant, ut prepositum superbo — 
ywmore contemnant, “these are the endeavours of schisma- 

lics, that they may please themselves, and proudly contemn 

heir bishop ;”’ and Ep. lxix. [p. 123,] unum scire debes . ... 

i quis cum episcopo non sit, in ecclesia non esse, “one thing 

‘ou are to know, that he that is not with the bishop, is not 

the Church,” the Church being there by him defined pleds 
acerdoti adunata et pastori suo grex adherens, ‘the people 
nited to the bishop, and the flock to their pastor.” 

9. And as this disobedience may be of two sorts, either This of a 
f a lower or of a higher kind, the denying obedience in any eee 
articular lawful command of the superior, or the casting sort. 
ff all obedience together, dethroning them or setting up 
urselves either in their steads, or in opposition to them,—the 
st parallel to the contumacy of the Levites, the sons of 
jab, which said, ‘‘ We will not come up;” the second, to Numb.xvi. 
heir rebellion, levelling and equalling themselves to Moses ore 
nd Aaron; and both together subjecting them first to that ver. 3. 
se, of God’s not accepting their sacrifice, and then to ver. 15. 
hat sudden exemplary destruction,—so will the schism be ver. 31. 
so a lighter and a grosser separation, a defection from 
he bishop, and a rebellion against: him, the former ordina- 
ily called cylopa, ‘schism, the latter ordovs, ‘sedition,’ 
he latter adding very much to the guilt of the former, and 
acapable of the alleviating excuses of ignorance or mis- 
hke, in thinking the commands unlawful, and consequently 
he obedience, which may be pretended in the former. 
| 10. From this of bishops we may further ascend to the Against 

the metro- 
igher dignity and authority of metropolitans over bishops politan, 
hemselves, which, what it is, will be fit to be examined 
while. 

il. And the first rise may be taken from Scripture itself, The origi- 
here the commission which is given to Titus by St. Paul, vce sit 
» “ordain elders,” that is bishops, ‘‘in every city” of Crete, In Titus. 

nonstrates him to have had metropolitical authority be- se aD) 
owed on him; so saith St. Chrysostom, Hom.i. on Tit. i. [1], é 


Pe ° tal nn 
: Titus, ei pur) yap hv Soxipos, ov« av avT@ Tv vijcov Odo- 











CHAP. KAnpov érérpepev,... ov av Ta éhrecpOevta dvaTdnpdca 
III. 


In Timo- 
thy. 


1 Tim. iii.2. and consequently is directed both for the ordaining and & 
ch. v. 1, 19. ercising jurisdiction over them, and so saith St. Chrysostom 
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mposétakev, ovK av TocoUT@Y émieKoTeV Kplow émétTpe Wel 
“if he had not been an approved person, in whom the Apostl 
had perfect confidence, he would never have committed 
whole island to him, never have appointed him to perfec 
what he had left imperfect, never have intrusted to him tk 
jurisdiction over so many bishops.” And Theodoret in Ar 
Ep. ad Tit."; that Titus was “ordained by St. Paul,” 7 
Kpyrns peylotns ovons tovs bm’ avbtov émicKdTrous YELport 
vioat, “to ordain bishops under him for the governing | 
that whole province, being a very great one;” and Eus 
bius', trav émt Kprjrns éxxrnowyv éricxorny eihnyéve 
“that Titus had the inspection of all the Churches 1 
Crete,” of which that there was an hundred in number, an 
Gortyna the metropolis of them all, appears by Dionysit 
bishop of Corinth about the year of Christ 175, who i 
scribes an epistle 77 éxxAnola mapotxovon Toprivav, cyt 
tais ourais Kata Kpnrnv éxxryolas, “To the Chure 
about Gortyna, together with the rest of the dioceses 
Crete,” of all which he mentions and commends Philip the 
bishop, i.e. the metropolitan under whom they all were, 
appears by Eusebius, lib. iv. c. 18. | 

12. What hath been thus said of Titus, is with the saw 
evidence of the text affirmable of Timothy, when beit 
placed by St. Paul at Ephesus the chief metropolis of As 
he had by that means the inspection of all the bishops ther 


Sndov Ore exxrAnolav rovrrov Hv éwremiotevpévos Tipdeos, 
Kat €0vos GdoKAnpov 76 Ths Actas, 81d Kal wept wpecB 
Tépwv avT@ Siadéyetar, “It is manifest that Timothy 
intrusted with more Churches than one, even with a wh 
nation, that of Asia, and therefore St. Paul discourses 
him of elders or bishops :” so the anonymous writer of t 
Martyrdom of Timothy!, 6 déctonos TipdGeos id Tod ft 


" [This must be a mistake for émerpdan.—Theophylact. in Arg. ] 
Theophylact; the passage referred to ad Tit. ] 


seems to be the following: réyv TlavAw i Euseb. Hist. Eccl., lib. iii. cap. 
ouvévrwv Soxiudtaros 6 Tlros dy, émt- k §. Chrys. Hom. xv. in 1 Tim. 
okomds Te Ths Kphrns, ueydAns ovens, 15. [p. 637.] 

80 abtd TodTO KexepoTdéyyto, Ka) ToTOU- 1 Photii Bib. num. 254, 


Tov emokdtov kpiow Kal xeporovtay 
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“yarou ITaviov xal yeipotoveitas ths ‘Edeciov pntpord- 
Aews érickoros, cad évOpoviterar, “the Apostle Timothy is 
ordained by St. Paul, and enthroned bishop of the metro- 
polis of Ephesus ;” and accordingly is by Theodoret™ styled 
*Aciavov atéootonos, “the Apostle,” i.e. “chief ruler” or 
|“bishop of the Asiatics;” and by Eusebius", ris év ’"Edé- 
op Tapoixias éricKotros, “bishop of the province about 
Ephesus.” 


\the cities of all Judea; and even of Syria and Cilicia also, 
if we may argue sonchidarity from the sending of that canon 


in Philo of Jerusalem®, wntpdzoruis Sé od pds yopas “Iov- 
Oaias, GAAd Kal Tov wrelatwv Sid Tas atrotkias ds é&étrep- 
|rev, “that it was the metropolis, not only of one region, 
\Judea, but of many more, because of the colonies it had sent 
out,” naming Xvplav, Kidcxiav, ‘ Syria’ and ‘Cilicia’ among 
others. And thereto agrees again, as far as Syria, what we 





















m the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to the synagogues of 
amascus, a city of Syria, as being supposed under that 
etropolis of Judea. And accordingly after the destruction 
f Jerusalem, Tiberias had this privilege, as appears both by 
the imperial code, [lib. i.| dit. [ix. § 3,17,] de Jud. et Celic., 
nd by Epiphanius?, in the heresy of the Ebionites, who re- 
ers all Syria and Cilicia to that metropolis, in the same man- 
er as the synagogues in Assyria and Media to the Sanhe- 
rim in Bagdat, and in all Egypt to that in Alexandria; but 
1 this doth rather belong to the Jewish form among them- 
ves and the jurisdiction of that great Sanhedrim over their 
lonies thus far diffused, and is not so applicable to the 
Christian Church at Jerusalem, it being affirmed by Jose- 
phus‘ that Antioch was metropolis of all Syria; but this by 
he way. 

14, Thus Philippi appears to have been the metropolis of 


| 





™ [obrw Kphrwy 6 Tiros, xa)’ Ac.avav ° (Phil. Jud. de Virtutibus, p. 587.] 
Tiud0cos amdoroAo.—Comment. in P [S. Epiphan. adv. Her., 1b i. tom. 
ae i, ad Tim., cap. iii. p. 474. ] 2. Heer. xxx. cap. 4.] 

" (Eccl. Hist., lib. iii. cap. 4.] 4 De Bel. Jud., lib. iii. cap, 2. [§ 4.] 





CHAP. 


III. 


13. The same might be shewed of James, bishop of Jeru- In James, 
salem, who by that means was evidently metropolitan of all © 


to those regions. It is likewise the affirmation of Agrippa Actsxv.23. 


d in the letters of commission which Saul had received Actsix.1,2. 


Phil. ii. 25. 


Phil. i. 1. 


Acts xix. 
38. 
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one part of Macedonia, as Thessalonica another, tporn rij 
pepioos Maxedovias ods, “ the prime city of a portion,” 
or “ province of Macedonia,” and is according! 
so styled by Photius’ the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Dirirrov rors THs Maxeddvev érapylas pntpoTrods ovo, 
“the city of Philippi being a metropolis of a province of the) 
and so Epaphroditus their bishop in St. Paul’s) 
time,—as Theodoret’ and others resolve from his being calle 
’"Ardcronros tuav, ‘their Apostle,—had under him ‘many 
who are accordingly named in the plural, and a 
these subordinate to him as their metropolitan. 

15. So of the seven Churches of Asia, it appears, what hat 
“been elsewhere‘ proved, that they were all metropoles ; 
Ephesus it hath been already clear, and St. Chrysostom" 
express, "Edeods éote wev Ths Actas wntpoTroms, “ Ephesus i 
a metropolis of Asia ;” and Theodosius * in Ep. ad Dioscor., rhw) 
"Edeciov pntpororu ths’ Acias, and in Photius, the ancien 
writer of the Martyrdom of TimothyY saith of St. John, th 
being “returned from his banishment,” 77 ’"Egeotov éréo 
HayTpoTroret, “he resided at the metropolis of the Ephesians. 
the proconsul under Antoninus being t 
go to Asia, was to touch upon Tay pytpoTodewr “Edecor 
“Ephesus one and the chief of the metropoles of Asia: 
and accordingly it is said of that city, dv@vmatol eiow Ka 
ayopaiot ayovrat, “ the proconsuls were there, and the assizes 
as in the chief city of that province ; 
Antoninus Pius’ epistle concerning the Christians is said t 
have been read and proclaimed at Ephesus év T@ Kowv@ 


‘< division,” 


Macedonians ;” 


bishops,’ 


And in Ulpian’, 


* Epist. 247. 

7 [aAa’ brrep epny; Tovs avTovs éexd- 
Aovy wort mpeoBuTépous kal émicxdrous, 
Tovs 5& viv Kadovpévous emicKdmous 
&mocréAous wvduafov’ Tod dt xpédvou 
mpoidytos, TO wey THS AMocTOAHs bvoua 
Tos GAnOGs amoordAots KaTéALmov, THY 
de] rHs emicxom]}s mposnyoplay Tots 
mérAa KaAoumevots GroaTdAols émeberav" 
ottw Sirirrnolwy amdaTtodos 6 Eradppé- 
ditos hv [tuadv ydp pynow, amdoroAov 
kat obvepyov THs xpelas wou" oftw Kpn- 
tav 6 Titos kal ’Ac.avav 6 Tyd0eos 
améoroAo oftw ard TaV ‘LepoooAtpov 
tois év ’Avtioxela &ypayay oi dmdorohor 
kal of mpeo Bvrepor GAN Buws ef Kat 
mpecButépos Tara 6 Oeios évomobéernoe 
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? and in Eusebius 


TladAos, e¥dnAov ws Tous erioK 670} 
mpérous mposhke: Tovtovs vAdrTE 
tous vouous, dre 5) Kal melfovos mer: 
Aaxdvras Tiujs.|—Theod. in 1 Tir 
iii. 1. 

t [See the author’s ‘ Dissertation 
Quatuor,’ Diss. iv. cap. 5. ] | 

« §S, Chrysost. in Arg. Ep. ad Ep 
in init. 

* [Theodosii Ep. ad Dioscorum 
Actione prima Conc. Chalcedon. Labb 
tom. iv. p. 100.] 

y Phot. Bib. num. 254. 

% { Ulpianus in lib. i. de officio p 
consulis. ap. Digest. lib. i. tit. xvi. § 
Observare autem, We. } 

4 Hist. Eccel., lib. iv. cap. 13. 


Koad ah 
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‘Aoias, “in the common council” or consessus of Asia, and 
in Aristides it is styled Tapitelov KOLVOV THs "Acias, ‘the 
common magazine of Asia,” «al ths ypelas Kxatadvyi), 


‘which are evidences that it was a metropolis, and the chief, 
of Asia. 

16. So of Thyatira, saith Ptolemy‘, Ovdre:pa untporonrss, 
“that it was a metropolis.” Of Philadelphia the council of 
Constantinople? Sub Mend, éricxoros tis Piraderdpéov py- 
TpoTroAews, Ths Avddv érapyias, “the bishop of the metro- 
olis of the Philadelphians of the province of the Lydians,” 
-. in this Lydian or proconsular Asia. So Laodicea, Sardis, 
and Smyrna, together with Ephesus, are set down by Pliny® 
cities in which the Roman proconsuls kept their assizes, 
md dispensed justice to all the neighbouring cities, which is 
he character of a metropolis in the civil notion, and the same 
e also affirms elsewhere of Pergamus. And thus the whole 
umber of the seven Churches appear each of them to have 
een metropoles, and accordingly by Ignatius’ epistles to the 
allians and Magnesians‘,—the Christians of two neigh- 
ur cities of Lydia on the banks of Meander®, and so of this 
la,—and by the mention of their bishops Damas and Poly- 
ius, it is evident that there were other episcopal sees in that 
Asia, beside those seven named inthe Revelation; and those 
ifterward appear to have been subject to the metropolis of 
Uphesus, which alone of all the seven continued till Constan- 

jine’s time, the rest being destroyed. 

17. From these manifest footsteps of metropolitical power 

Scripture, it is easy to descend through the first times, 



























» Aristid. orat. [de concordia] ad rT xpecBureply ds véuy "Inood Xpiorod, 


Vitates Asiaticas [tom. i. p. 522. ed. —Ep. ad Magn., cap. 2. 
. Oxon, 1722. } &uwpov Sidvoiay, Kal adidkpiroy év 
iz Geogr., lib. v. cap. 2. brouovn eyvev tuds exovtas, ov Kata 
ja {Cone. Const, (A.D. 586.)] Act. 5.  xpijow, GAAG Kata pbow" Kabws ed4- 
Zonar., p. 678. | Awoév mot TloAvBios 6 érickotos iuarv, 
€ [Lib. v. cap. 29, 30, 31.] ds mapeyéeveto OeAhpati @cod Kal Inood 


ie [émel ooy aneudomy Ber buts bia Xpicrod év Suvpyy.—Ep. ad Trall., 

Oa ToD akiobéov biuadv émioxdmov, kal cap. 1.] 

peo But épwr aélwv, Bdooov kat ’AmoA- & Tpdddus méAts Avdlas mpds TG Mau- 
v, Kat rod auvdovaAov mov diaxdvou avdp¢ wotau@.—Steph. Byzant. de Ur- 

wriwvos, 0b éya dvaiuny, ért twordo- _bibus, [ Lugd. Bat. fol. 1684.] 

cTa TO éemiokdrm ws xdpiti Ocod Kar 





whither they applied themselves for all their wants.” All 


CHAP. 
ITT. 


d find the like; as when Ignatius the archbishop of An- In Igna- 
| och, the primitive martyr, in his epistle to the Romans “* 


CHAP. 
III. 


In the 
Bishop of 
Rome. 
(What his 
province.) 
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styleth himself" rs év Yupia éxxdnaias troipéva, “ pastor 0 
the Church which was in Syria,” that whole region belongs 
ing then to that metropolis of Antioch: agreeable to which 
is that of the author of the epistle to the Antiocheni', whoso- 
ever it was, inscribing it ékxAnola Ocod wapotxoton év Sup 
th év’ Avtioyela, “To the Church of God in Syria, that be 
longs as a province to that of Antioch :” so the epistle to the 
Romans is inscribed éxxAnola Hrs [kat] mpoxdOnrac év TOT™ 
xaplov ‘Pwpaiwr, “To the Church which hath the presidency 
in the place of the region or province of the Romans,” which 
gives the bishop of Rome a metropolitical power over 
other the bishops of that province, the Urbicarian region, ag) 
it was styled, and distinguished* from the province of Ita y 
properly so called, confined to the seven provinces of the civi 
jurisdiction of the Vicarius Italie, and the ecclesiastical ¢ 
the archbishop of Milan the chief metropolis thereof. O 
the circuit or compass of this province of the ‘bishop 
Rome, many learned men have discoursed excellently out ¢ 
the ancient surveys of the provinces, particularly that very 
learned Frenchman so rarely skilled, and judicious in antis 
quity, Jacobus Leschasserius!, in his little tract de Regio 
Suburbicar., but none with more evidence of conviction thaj 
our modest countryman Mr. Brerewood™, who thus describe 


h [uvnuovevete ev tH edxt tuadv Tis 
év Supia exxrnalas, Aris avr’ euod Trot- 
eve xpnTa TE Kuplw tq eimdyti’ eyd 
elut 6 twoimhy 6 Kadds.—S. Ignat., In- 
terp. Epist. ad Rom., cap. 9. ] 

(lyvdrios 6 ra Ocopdpos éxAnote 
nrenuevn brd @cod, endcheyeevy bd 
Xpicrod, maporxovon ev Zupig kal mpa- 
t™ Xpiorrod érwvuptay AaBovon Th & 
"Avrioxela, € év @c@ tratpl, kal Kupiy ’In- 
cov Xpiot@, xalpew.—S. Ignat., Adscr. 
Epist. ad Antioch. in init. } 

K of kata Tiv ItaAlay Kad tiv ‘Pw- 
palwy wéAw érloxonwot.—Euseb. Eccl. 
Hist., lib. vii. cap. 30. 

H wyla cbvodos [} Kara Ocod xdpw ev 
Sapducj | cuvaxOeioa, amd ‘Pduns, nat 
[Srandv, Taddor, | *IraAlas, «.7T.A.— 
Syn. Sardic. (A.D. 347.) Epist. ad Ec- 
clesiam Alexandrinam ap. Athanas. 
Apol. ii. contra Arianos, cap. 37. 

ard [re ris] meydans “Pduns, kab 
[Tis ]"IraAlas rdons.—S.Athanas.[ Hist. 
Arian, ad Monachos, tom. i. p. 387. ] 

Ex provincia Italie, civ. Med. Ex 
prov. Romana, civitate Portuensi.— 
Syn. Arelat, i, in nominibus synodo 
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prefixis. 

[This reference seems to have be 
taken at second hand from Ussher 
tract on the original of Bishops 4 
Metropolitans, and probably has be 
misprinted. The nearest approach 
it among the names prefixed to the a 
count of the council of Arles, (A.D.314 
in Labbe, vol. i. p. 1429, is as follow 

Claudianus et Vitus presbyter, 
genius et Cyriacus diaconi, ex ur 
Roma missi a Silvestro episcopo. M 
rocles episcopus, Severus diaconus, 
civitate Mediolanensi, provincia Ital 
Innocentius diaconus, Agapius ext 
cista, ex portu Nicaensi. ] 

1 [The title of this treatise is “ 
ecclesiis suburbicariis observatio Ja 
Leschasserii Jurisconsulti.” It is 
small octavo of 13 pages, published 
Frankfort in 1618. } 

m [The tract referred to is “T 
Patriarchical Government of the 
cient Church declared by way — 
answer unto four questions prope 
unto Edward Brerewood.” It 
published as an appendix to a tr 
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the ancient jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome, That it con- 


tained all those provinces of the diocese of Italy, which the 
id lawyers term suburbicarias, of which there were ten, three 


he firm land of Italy, taking up in a manner all the narrow 
part of it, viz., all Italy eastward, but on the west no further 
extended than to the river Magra, the limit of Tuscany, to- 
ward the Tyrrhene sea, and to the river Esino, anciently 
Asius, toward the Adriatic sea. For at that river Esino 
met both the Picenum Suburbicarium, and Annonarium, the 
ormer of which belonged to the prefecture of Rome, of 
which that city was the metropolis; and the latter, with all 
he other provinces in the broader part of Italy, seven of 
hem in all, to the diocese of Italy, of which Milan was the 
etropolis. Thus Ruffinus" in his Paraphrase rather than 
ranslation of the Nicene Canon saith, that the bishop of 
me was thereby authorized suburbicariarum ecclesiarum 
llicitudinem gerere, to “take and manage the care of the 
burbicarian Churches ;’ and there is no reason to doubt 
ut that he that lived so near after that council, and was 
Italy, knew competently what he affirmed of that matter. 
nd it being evident that in all other places the ecclesiastical 
isdictions were proportioned to the temporal of the lieu- 
nants, and that the suburbicarian region, and the so many 
d no more provinces in them, pertained to the prefecture 
the city of Rome, it must follow that these were the limits 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of that bishop also. But this 
the way, in passing. 


















w become very scarce, of which the and the lawfulness of the Ordination 
e is as follows, “The original of of the Protestant Ministers beyond the 
shops and Metropolitans briefly laid _ seas likewise defended.’ The volume 
, by Martin Bucer, John Rain- consists of tracts by Hooker, Andrewes, 
8, James Ussher; whereunto is  Bucer, Reynolds, Ussher, Brerewood, 
mexed a geographical and historical Durel, and Mason. It may be found in 
Squisition, touching the Lydian or the Bodleian catalogue, under the head 
roconsular Asia, and the seven me- “Episcopacy.” The passage quoted 
ppolitical Churches contained in it, is not exactly in the words of the ori- 
the said Archbishop of Armagh,’’ ginal, but the whole of this section is 
p. The tract itself forms one of a taken from it, as likewise are most of 
ries published in one volume at Ox- the references on the subject of metro- 
td in 1641, of which the title is politans. ] 

Certain brief treatises written by " Hist. Eccl., lib. i. cap. 6. 

vers learned men concerning the ° obtw St Kal &pxovra éxxanolas éExd- 
cient and modern government of the rns méAcws Upxovtt Tay ev Th wove 
urch. Wherein both the primitive ovyxpiréov.—Orig. contr. Cels., lib. iii 
Kritution of episcopacy is maintained, [cap. 30.] 





islands, Sicily, Sardinia, .and Corsica, and the other seven in 


CHAP. 


Ill. 


CHAP. 
Ill. 


In Alex- 
andria. 


In St. 
Cyprian. 


Acts xiv. 
23; xvi. 4. 


The sub- 
jection of 
bishops to 
arch- 
bishops. 


Of arch- 
bishops to 
primates, 
&c. 


(Original 
of pri- 
ates. ) 
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18. So when of St. Mark it is affirmed out of the ancien 
records by Eusebius ?, that he éxx«anolas mparov [ém avrijs 
"AreLavbpelas cuverticato, “ first constituted Churches, 
in the plural, “in Alexandria,” and under the title of 77s « 
’Anre£avdpela mapouxias’, “the province of Alexandria,” p 
them all into the hands of Anianus in the eighth of Nero, 
is evident that Alexandria was a metropolitical or patriarché 
see to which all Egypt did belong. 

19. So St. Cyprian the bishop of Carthage, to which th 
whole province of Africa pertained, is by the council ¢ 
Constantinople in Trullo, Can. 2°, called dpyleTioKoTos T 
”"Adpav xepas, “ the archbishop of the region of Africa ;” au 
accordingly he often mentions the many bishops in his pr¢ 
vince, universis [episcopis| vel in nostra provincia,— to @ 
the bishops in our province,” Ep. xl. [p. 53,] and latius fi 
est nostra provincia, habet enim Numidiam et Mauritaman 
sibi. coherentes, “our province is extended further, hat 
Numidia and the two Mauritanias annexed to it,” Hp. xl 
[p. 59;] in each of which there being a Church, and cons 
quently a bishop in every city, as kat éxxdrnolav is all o 
with cata modu, “in every city,” they were all subject 
this metropolitan. 

20. By all this, and much more which might be added, 
is manifest, that as the several bishops had prefecture ov 
their several Churches, and the presbyters, deacons, ¢ 
people under them, such as -could not be cast off by 2 
without the guilt and brand of schism ; so the bishops the 
selves of the ordinary, inferior cities, for the preserving 
unity, and many other good uses, were subjected to t 
higher power of archbishops or metropolitans. 

21. Nay we must yet ascend one degree higher from t 
of archbishops or metropolitans, to that supreme of prima 
or patriarchs, the division of which is thus cleared in 
division and notitia of the Roman empire. Constantine 1 
Great instituted four prefecti pretorio, two in the east,as ma 
in the west; of the western, one at Rome, another at Tri 2 
this last then called prefectus pretorio Galliarum. The 


p [Euseb. Hist. Eccl., lib. ii. cap. r [Vide Labbe, Conc., tom, vi 
16.] 1142. (A.D. 692.) ] 
4 [Ibid., cap. 24.] 
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orefects had their several vicarit, who in their power and 
name judged the provinces; as for example, the prefectus 
pretorio placed at Triers had three vicariz, or lieutenants, 






















rom the greatness of whose authority, and the resort of all 
jother cities and provinces to them for justice, sprang the 
splendour and dignity of those cities where they resided, and 





each of them. This whole circuit which was thus subject to, 
or dependent on any such lieutenant, was by the Greeks 
alled éfapyia, Svolknots, watpia, and the style devolving 
om the civil to the ecclesiastical divisions, as the former 
both of cities, and of territories, and of metropoles or mother 
tities, the chief in every province, had done, the bishop being 
answerable to the defensor civitatis, and the archbishop to the 
president in every province, from thence it came that every 
such metropolis which was the seat of any vicarius or lieu- 
enant-general, was, over and above yytpoTrons, called é£ap- 
via and tratpiapyia, and the bishop thereof primas, é&apyos, 
patriarcha, a primate, exarch, or patriarch, and all that 
Stolxnevs, which is larger than a province, the joint adminis- 
ration of many provinces, with the several metropoles and 
metropolitans contained in it, was subjected to him. Thus 
St. Irenzeus being bishop of Lyons, is by Eusebius" affirmed 
as kata TadXlav rapoixias émicxoretv, “ to have the over- 
sight” or government “ of the provinces of France,” either 
those only that were under that primate, or perhaps of all 
france, of which Lyons was then in the ecclesiastical account 
he first exarchate; for so the same Eusebius’, 7js ntpo7ro- 
us érrionmor, Kal Tapa Tas aANas THY avTOOs Stapépovaat 
eBonvrat AovySovuvos xa Bievva, “ Lyons and Vienna, but 
st Lyons, were famously known to be beyond all others in 
hose parts the principal metropoles of France.” And again, 
Li THOE Stadhavéorara, “these were the most splendid illus- 
rious Churches there.” To which first times I conceive be- 
ongs that verse of Guilielmus Brito in Philippeide, 


Et Lugdunensis, quo Gallia tota solebat, 
Ut fama est, primate regi— 
lacing all France under the primate of Lyons, or affirming 


* Eccl. Hist., lib. v. cap. 23, S Ibid., cap. 1. 
HAMMOND, Q 





one placed at Triers, a second at Lyons, a third at Vienna, 


CHAP. 
Ill, 


CHAP. 
ITI. 


The pri- 
Mate’s 
power 
equal to 
that of the 
patriarch. 
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it from tradition,—ut fama est,—that it was wont anciently t 
be so placed, which was not well understood or taken notic 
of by the learned Jos. Scaliger ‘, when he affirms it nuperu 
et novitium, et ex beneficio Romani pontificis indultum, “ 
privilege lately granted to the bishop of Lyons by the pope, 
quod primatem sese vocari gaudeat, “that he calls himse. 
primate,” which privilege, if not title, did so long since be 
long to Irenzus, the bishop of that diocese. . 
92. I shall not need enlarge on this subject, or set dow 
the several primates and dioceses belonging to them. It 
known in the ancient notitie of the Church, that beside 
three patriarchs of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, to w hic 
title afterward Constantinople and Jerusalem were advance 
there were eleven primates more, there being fourteen dic 
ceses, or joint administrations of many provinces, (for so th 
word anciently signified, not in the modern sense of it, ox 
city and the territory, the jurisdiction of an ordinary bishe 
for which they then used zrapocxia,) seven in the east, ar 
the prefecture of the city of Rome, and six more in the wes 
into which the whole empire was divided. And though t 
patriarchs had in councils the precedence, or deference : 
respect of place, whether because these three cities had 
honour to disperse Christianity in a most eminent manner 
other cities and nations, or rather from the great dignity 
the cities themselves",—Rome being the seat and first ci 



























t In Notit. Gallia, p. 882. [ap. Du 
Chesne, Historie Francorum Scrip- 
tores Coztanei, tom. i. p. 29. Lut. 
Par. 1636—41. .The greater part of 
this section with its references is taken 
from this volume. } 

° Fravraxod Tos TaY a&yiwy marépwy 
Bpois émduevor, Kal Toy dpriws avary- 
vwobévta Kavéva Tay ékarov TevThKOYTA 
Ocopircotdtay émiokdmav, yvwplfovres 
Td, avTd Kat hueis Spifouev Te Kal Wygr- 
Cducda rep) Trav mpecBelwy THs aywrd- 
Ths éxkanotas THS ab’THs Kwvorarti- 
vourérews véas “Péuns’ Kal yap] Te 
Opdvm tis mpecBurepas ‘Pduns dia 7d 
Bactrcbew Thy wéAw éexelyny, of warépes 
cixétws dmodeddxac: Ta mpeBeta* [Kal 
TS avTg@ okoT@ kiwotpevor of Exardy 
mevrikovta Ocopiréotara érloKoror, 
Ta toa mpeoBeia amrévermay TH THS veas 
‘Pouns aywrdre Opdve, cvdAdyws xpl- 
vaytes, Thy Bacirela Kal cuyKAnTe TI- 
pnbeioay modu, kal Tdv towv dmrodadov- 


cov mpecBelwy rh mpecBurepg Bair 
‘Péun, Kal ev Tois exKAnoiacriKots 
éxelyny peyartvecOa mpdypact, de 

pay wer’ exeivny bmdpxovoay’ Kal ds 
Tous THs Tlovrinns Kal THs Actaris k 
Tis @pakuchs diwiuKhrews pntpoTworl 
pdvous, 71 5¢ Kat rods ev Tots BapBoy 
Kots émirkérous Tey mpoeipnuevan & 
Khoewr xeporoveioOat brd Tod mpoey 
pévou &rywwtdrov Opdvov tis Kara K 
otaytwotToAWw Gywrarns éxKAnot 
Snradh Exdotov wntpotwoAlrov Tay T 
epyuévov Sioiqoewv peta TOV 

émapxtas émoxdtov xelpoTovoU! 
Tovs Ths emapxlas emiKkdmous, Ka 
Trois Oelors kavdou Sinydpevtat’ 
Toveiobat St, Kabers elpnrar TovS MNTP 
modtras Tay mpoeipnuevar dio1Khoe 
mapa Tod KwvorayvtwoumdAcws af 
emioKdTou Unpiopudrav TULPavov 
Td 00s ywouévwv kar er airrdy avo 
pévwv.]—Synodi Chalcedon. Cam 
xxviii, [ap. Balsamon, p. 350.) 
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f the empire, and thereupon thus dignified, saith the coun- CHAP. 
il of Chalcedon; and Alexandria by Dio Chrysostom* and ae. 
rt ers affirmed to be the second, and Antioch the third, saith 
Josephus Y,—yet it is certain that the power and jurisdiction | 
Mf primates was as great-as of patriarchs, and the office the 
same, (see Anacletus Epist. ad Episc. Ital., and Gratian? Dist. 
1X.) and many times in authors the very titles confounded, 
S appears by Justinian, who commonly gives primates the 
1ames of partriarchs of the dioceses. And if it be now de- 
anded whether there were not anciently some summum 
jenus, some one supreme either of, or over these patriarchs, 
answer, that if we respect order, or priority of place again, 
hen the bishop of Rome had it among the patriarchs, as the 
atriarchs among the primates, that city of Rome being lady 
the world, and the seat of the empire; but if we respect And no 
ower or authority, there was none anciently in the Church Pever but 
ver that of primates and patriarchs, but only that of the prince 

, 5 fe . above 
mperor in the whole Christian world, as of every sovereign them, 
rince in his dominions, as may appear by the ancient 
wer and practice of congregating or convoking of councils, 
rovincial by the metropolitan, patriarchal by the patriarch 














|® Or. 32. ad Alexandrin. [p. 372.] 
be Aristid. Or. de Rom. Laud. [tom. 
» 224. | 

x [h antpdmonis éott THS Suplas, 
‘ébous Te €vexa Kal TIS GANS evdat- 
vias, Tplrov adnpirws ém) tis imd 
alos olkovméevns Exovca 7 émov.— 
ek] de bell. Jud., lib. iii, cap. 2. 
t. 4 

2 [De primatibus autem, quorum 
ra mentionem fecimus, queritur 
em gradum in ecclesia obtineant, an 
aliquo a patriarchis differant, quam 
ientiam archiepiscopi eis debeant. 
ates et patriarche diversorum 
t nominum sed ejusdem officii. 
'archiepiscopis autem quoties ne- 
e fuerit, episcopi ad primates ap- 
t; sed a primatibus ad archi- 
copos appellare non licet. Debent 
© obedientiam primatibus archi- 
pi in omnibus, que sibi ab eis 
te fuerint imperata. Unde Ana- 
lie, Peps ait ad episcopos Italize 
























oc 


a 


obedientia sit exhibenda prima- 
| tibus et patriarchis. 

] vinciz multo ante Christi adven- 
tn tempore divise sunt maxima ex 
, et postea ab apostolis et beato 


Leal 


Clemente predecessore nostro ipsa di- 
visio est renovata. Et in capite pro- 
vinciarum, (ubi dudum primates legis 
seculi erant, ac prima judiciaria po- 
testas; ad quos qui per reliquas civi- 
tates commorabantur, quando eis ne-~ 
cesse erat qui ad aulam imperatoris 
vel regum confugere non poterant, vel 
quibus permissum non erat, confugie- 
bant pro oppressionibus vel injustitiis 
suis, ipsosque appellabant, quoties opus 
erat, sicut in lege eorum preceptum 
erat :) ipsis quoque in civitatibus vel 
locis, nostros patriarchas vel primates, 
qui unam formam tenent, licet diversa 
sint nomina, leges divinz et ecclesias- 
tice poni et_esse jusserunt; ad quos 
episcopi si necesse fuerit confugerent 
eosque appellarent, et ipsi primatum 
nomine fruerentur, et non alii, Reli- 
quz vero metropolitane civitates qu 
minores judices habebant, licet majores 
comitibus essent, haberent metropoli- 
tanos suos, qui predictis juste obedi- 
rent primatibus, sicut in legibus seculi 
olim ordinatum erat: qui non prima- 
tum sed aut metropolitanorum, aut ar- 
chiepiscoporum nomine fruerentur.— 
Decreti pars prima, Distinctio xcix. 
cap. i. p. 107.] 


Q2 


‘CHAP. 


III. 
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or primate, national by the prince, for the first one thousan 
years, through the whole west, and general by the emperors 
when for the conserving the unity, or taking care for 
necessities of the Church, those last remedies appeared se 
sonable. But this of general councils being extraordina 
and such as the Church was without them for the first thr 
hundred years, and are now morally impossible to be had, 
need not further to ascend to these, but content ourselv 
with those standing powers in the Church, the uppermost 
which are archbishops, primates, and patriarchs, to whe 
the bishops themselves are in many things appointed to 
subject, and this power and subjection defined and assert 
by the ancient canons, and the most ancient, even immem 
rial apostolical tradition and custom avouched for it, as m 
appear Concil. Nicen. 1. can. 4.6; Concil. Antioch., can. 9. 
Concil. Chalced. can. 19. In the sixth Nicene canon >, whe 
the jurisdiction of all Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis is affirm 
to belong to the patriarch of Alexandria, and order is tak 
that the wpecSeta or “ privileges” of eminency which belo: 
to the bishop of Rome, of Antioch, and metropolitans of 
other provinces, shall be conserved entire to them, the intz 
duction is made in these words, Ta dpyaia €0y xpareét 
“ Let the ancient customs be in force ;” the very form whi 
St. Ignatius useth concerning apostolical customs which we 
to be solicitously retained in the Church, and seems th 
particularly to refer to those orders which St. Mark had I 
in Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, subjecting all the bishe 
there.to the patriarch by him constituted in Alexandria. 


a [ouvexa@s 5¢ Kal robs Baoircis TH 
iotopia mepiAauBdvouev, Sidti a’ ov 
Xpioriavifew Hpéavro, Ta THs exxanolas 
Tpdypata Rptnto é& abta@y, kal} ai wé- 
yiorat cbv0da Ti av’Tav yreun, yeys- 
vaol re kal yivovra.—Socrat., Hist. 
Eccles., lib. v. in Prowem. j 

Ex superioribus habetur, imperatores 
sanctos congregationes synodales uni- 
versalium conciliorum totius ecclesiz 
semper fecisse. Ita ego perlustrans 
gesta omnium universalium [concilio- 
rum | usque ad octavum inclusive Basi- 
lii tempore celebratum verum esse re- 
peri.—Cusan. de Concord. Cathol., lib. 


iii. cap. 13, and cap. 16. See St. Hie- 


rome in Apol. adv. Ruffin., lib. ii. [cap. 
19,] where speaking of a pretended sy- 
nod, he adds, [ Doce qui eo anno con- 
sules fuerint, ] quis imperator hance sy- 


nodum jusserit congregari ? 

b [Ta apxaia %0n xpareirw, Ta 
Aiyirte kal AiBin Kal Tevramé 
&ste tov év ’Adckavdpela erick 
mdvtwy toitwy exew thy ou 
éreid}) kal TO ev tH ‘Pédun erik 
TodTo obynbés ear’ Suolws dé Kal} 
Thy Avtioxelay, kat év Tais AAats 21 
xlais, ra mpeaBeia cbSeoOa Tals exh 
ciats* KabdAou 5& mpddnrov éxeivo, 
elris xwpls yveuns pntpowoAlrov 
vowto émlaKkomos, Tov ToLovTOY 7h MEY 
abvodos Spice wh Sey elvan emlone 
édy pévrot TH Kowh mavtav Wh 
Ady oon, Kal ard Kavdva eKKA 
acrinoy dbo # Tpeis 8¢ oixelay ¢ 
Klay ayTiAéywo, Kpateltw 7 TV TH 
vev Wipos.—Concil. Nicen. Cano: 
ap. Balsamon, p, 289. | 
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28. Soin the ninth canon of the council of Antioche, where 
6 év Th untpordre tpoectas érloxoros, “the bishop presid- 
ing in the metropolis,” is appointed rhv dpovrida avadéyerOau 
mdons Tihs érapxias, ‘to undertake the care of the whole 
province,” and all the inferior cities, and bishops in them, 
and the bishops commanded pndSev mpdrrew mepurtov dvev 
avrod, it is straight added cata tov dpxaiov xpaticavta 
TOV TaTépwv Huwv Kavova, “according to the ancient canon 
of the fathers, which hath continued in force,” from the first 
times also, unto that council. Where if it be demanded what 
is the importance of ydév trepittov, I conceive the word to 
be best explained by Hesychius, zreputrol, mepiocol, replep- 
xot, (it should doubtless be wep/epyor,) and so the meaning 
of the canon to be, agreeably to the express words of other 
‘canons, that as any ordinary bishop hath full power in his 
jown Church, which he may in all things, wherein that alone 
is concerned, exercise independently from the commands or 
directions of any; so in any thing of a more foreign nature, 
jwherein any other Church is concerned equally with that, 
jand so falls not under the sole cognizance or judgment of 
either, there the bishop of that Church is to do nothing with- 
out directions from the metropolitan,—and that is the mean- 
ing of vrepitTov, as that is all one with zepiepyov,—that no 
bishop must do any thing but what belongs particularly to 
him ratione officii, any thing that another is concerned in, as 
well as he, without the metropolitan. 

24. So in the council of Chalcedon the direction is given 


© [robs Ka Exdorny ewapxlay ém- Tijs untpowdAcws émickdmov, unde abroy 


oxdmous cidévar xph Toy ev TH untpo- 
jrdAe: mpoecotata émicxowoy, kal Thy 
Ppovriba avadéxerOa maéons rhs érap- 
Xlas, 51a rd ev TH untpowdAE TayTaxd- 
Oev ovvtpéxew mdvtas Tos Td mpay- 
Mara €xovras* BOev edoke Kal TH Timp 
mponyetrOa abtdy, undev te mparrew 
mepittoy Tovs Aoiwovs emickdmous kvev 
airov, Kata tov dpxaiov Kparhoavra 
Tov Tatépwy judy Kavdva, 2 Tadra 
péva boa 7H Exdorou émBddrdct waporkia, 

TAs bw av’Thy xmpais’ Exactov yap 
Crick etovoiay exew ths éavrod 
\wapocias, Siouety Te Kata Thy éxdore 
emBddAovoay evAdBeiav, Kal mpdvoray 
‘moteioOa mdons THS xapas THs bwd Thy 

od modu, ws Kad XeElpoTovely mpec- 
utépouvs Kal diaxdvous, kal wera Kpi- 
ews Exacta SiarauBdvew, mepartépw 
BE ndtv mpdrrew emxeiperv, dixa Tod 





tvev THS T@Y AoLTaY ywduns.—Synodi 
Antioch. Can. ix. ap. Balsamon, p. 
816. ] 

4 [tris kAnpicds mpds KAnpiKdy mpay- 
ma exo, wh eyKaTaAymaverw Tov oi- 
Kelov émioKkotoy, kal ém) Koomikd dika- 
oThpia Katatpexérw’ GAA mpdrepov 
Thy brdbeow yupvatérw rapa Te idl 
emiokdre, Hyouv yveun avTov Tov éem- 
oxdrov map ois by TH dubdrepa uépn 
BovrAwvTa Ta Tis Slens cvyKpoteicOa’ 
ei 3é Tis Tapa Tav’Ta Torhoot, KavoviKots 
émitiulots SrrokeicOw ei St Kal KAnpiKds 
mpayua exo. mpds Tov Whiov } Kat mpds 
ETepoy emiokoToy, mapa TH cuvddy Tis 
érapxlas Sixatécdw* ei St xpos Toy Tijs 
abris émapxlas untpomoAlrny éxickoTos 
} KAnpinds audioBytoin, KatadapBa- 
vétw 2) kapxov Tis diouhoews Hh Tov 
Tis BactAkevotons KwvotaytivouméAews 


CHAP. 


IIl. 
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CHAP. for appeals in this order, from the bishop to the metropolitar 
_Ul. from the metropolitan to the éapyos or “ primate” of the diow 
cese or province, as where there are more metropolitans than) 
one, as was shewed of Ephesus in Asia*, and elsewhere fre 
quently, there some one is primate or patriarch among them, 
and to him lies the appeal in the last resort, and from hing 
to no other; see Justinian ‘, who speaking of this calls it an) 


ancient decree. 


25. That which we find in the eighth canon of the grea 
council of Ephesus®, shall conclude this matter. When upon 
some claim of the patriarch of Antioch for an interest in the 
ordaining of the patriarch of Cyprus, the bishops of Cypr S| 
deny his claim, and deduce their privilege of adroxepadia 01 
« independence” from any foreign bishop, from the very Apo 
stles’ times, a sanctis Apostolis, say they, nunquam possu 
ostendere, quod adfuerit Antiochenus et ordinaverit, vel com= 
municaverit unquam insule ordinationis gratiam, neque alius) 
quisquam ; “from the very Apostles’ times they can nevel 
shew that the patriarch of Antioch or any other was present) 
and ordained, or (being absent) sent the grace of ordination: 
to this island, but that the bishops of Constantia, the metro 
polis of that island, by name Troilus, Sabinus, and Epiphaniu 


Opdvor, kad em abrg dixalécOw.—Synodi 
Chalcedon. Canon ix. ap. Balsamon, 
p- 333. | 

© rev untpoTdAewy TpaTn” Eperos.— 
Ulp. Observ. de Offic. Procons. [ap. 
Digest., lib. i. tit. 16. p. 85. ] 

f (Tit. vi.] Novel. 123. cap. 22; and 
Cod., lib. i. tit. iv. leg. 30. 

& [mpaiyua wap rods éxkAnoiacTi- 
Kovs Oecuovs Kal tovs Kavdvas Tov 
iylwv &rooréAwy KavoTomotpevov, Kal 
THs wavtwy édevOepias amrducvov Tpos- 
hyyeire 5 Ocopiréoratos cuvericko- 
mos ‘Pnyivos kal of ov avT@ Oeopi- 
Agoraro: érloxorot THs Kumplov émap- 
xlas, Zhvwv Kal Eddypws, bev ered) 
7a Kowa Wh0n welCovos Setra: THs Pepa- 
melas, &s Kal pelCova Thy BAGBny pé- 
povra, ei unde 00s apxatov mapnkoAov- 
Onoev Sste Toy emxicxowoy THs *AvTio- 
xéwv mérews, Tas ev Kimpp toretcbau 
xelporovias, Kaba Sid TaV ALBEAAwY Kal 
Tov vikelwy dwrav edtdatay of ebrAaBéo- 
Taro. tvdpes, of Thy mpdsodov TH a&yla 
ovvdd~ Twomodmevot, ekover Td avetn- 
péaorov kal &Biaorov vi Tay aylwy ex- 
KAnCIOV TOY KaTa Thy KUmpoy mpoecTO- 
Tes, KaTe TOUS Kavévas TéV bciwy TaTé- 
pov kal tiv apxalay ovvhPear, 5° éEav- 








































rev Tas xeipoTovias Tay ebAaBeot dT 
emickédrwv towipevor’ Td 5 adTd K 
em) Trav &AAwY Siouhoewy Kal TOY Gara 
Taxod émapxiay expudaxOhjoerat’ as 
pndéva tev Ocopircotatwv émickdT@ 
érapxlay érépay ovK obcay tywhev 
etapxas bad Thy abtod fyyouy Tov T 
avrod xelpa KaTradapBdvew* GA 
kal tis karéAaBev, Kal bp éavT@? 
molnra Biacduevos, TodTov amrodiddve 
ta ph tov mwatépwv of Kkavdves Tap 
Balvwvrar, unde év fepovpylas mporx 
part ekovolas topos KoTMUKHS Tapel 
Sintra, unde AdOwuev Thy eAcvdeple 
Kara pixpy a&mrorécaytes, hy juiv €d 
phoaro TG idiw alware 6 Kbps nua 
"Inoods Xpiords, 6 mdvtwv avOpd 
ercvdeperns. "Edoée Tolvuy TH ayia Ke 
oikovuentkh ouvddp, cbferOa Exdo 
érapxia Kabapa nal aBlacra Ta a 
mposdvra Sika eapxiis tvwlev Kor 
7) médou Kparioay 20s, decay Exovr 
éxdorov pntpomoAtrov Ta toa TaY 
mpaynevov mpds Td oikeioy dope 
exAaBetv' ef 5€ Tis paxduevoy TH 
rots vov &piruévors mpoKouico, 

rodrov elva ote TH Gayla mdon 
oikovpevikh ovvdde.—Synodi Ep 

Canon viii. ap. Balsamon, p. 319.] — 
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and all the orthodox bishops from the Apostles’ times,” ad his 
dained by their own bishops of the island,’ and accordingly 


sicut mitio a temporibus Apostolorum ....permansit Cypri- 
rum synodus, “as they had done from the times of the very 
Apostles,” still appealing ets To dpxatov e008, apyalay cvvy- 
fevav, Ta €& apyijs dvwOev Sixaca, “to the ancient manner, 
he ancient customs, the privileges,” which from their first 
lantation they had enjoyed, and that from the Apostles 
vemselves. And accordingly that council condemned the 
pretension of the patriarch of Antioch, as that which was 
Wpayua Tapa Tovs exkAnovactixods Oeapovs Kal Tovs Kavovas 
Tov ayiov TaTépwv KavvoTomovpevor, “an innovation against 
he ecclesiastical laws and canons of the holy fathergy”’ and 
prders not only in behalf of the Cypriots that the bishops of 
jheir Churches €£ove. 7d avernpéactov nal aBiactov.... 
shall continue to enjoy their right inviolate according to the 
neient custom,” but extended their sentence to all other dio- 
teses in these words, To 5¢ ado Kal él TOV ddAXwv SioLKnTEwV 
ab Tv aravtayod érapyiav éxpuvrdayxOyjoeTal, ste pn- 
&va Tav Ocopircatdtey émicxdrav émapylav éErépay, ovK 
daav avaber Kal éE dpyis bd Thy adtod, Hyouv TAV Tpd avTOD 
eipa, KatadauBdvew. “The same shall be observed in all 
ther dioceses and provinces wheresoever, that no bishop shall 
ay hold of another province, which hath not been formerly 
nd from the beginning under their or their uncestors’ power.” 
And again, édofe 77 dyla xal oixouperixn cvvddm cbfecbas 
dotn érapyia xabapa Kal aBiacta Ta av’th mposovta é& 
pxiis avalev kata 7d Tada Kpatiicay eos. “This holy 
ad ecumenical synod hath decreed, that the privileges and 
ghts of every province shall be conserved pure and inviolate, 
s they have enjoyed them from the beginning, according to 

e custom that hath anciently been in force.” All deducing 

1is power of primates over their own bishops, (and together 

eluding all foreign pretenders,) from the Apostles and first 

tanters of the Churches, and requiring all to remain as they 

ere first thus constituted. Wherein as there be many things 

f useful observation, which will be more fitly applicable in 

ne progress of this discourse, so that which is alone pertinent 


CHAP. 
ITI. 


ut in Cypro constituti sunt, “have been constituted and or- ———— 


they required that they might continue in the same manner, _ 
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CHAP. to this place is only this, that there may be a disobedienct | 
__ Hl. _ and irregularity, and so a schism, even in the bishops in) 
respect of their metropolitans, and of the authority which | 

they have by canon and primitive custom over them, whicl 

was therefore to be added to the several species of schism set 

down in the former chapters. 


CHAP. IV, 


THE PRETENDED EVIDENCES OF THE ROMANIST AGAINST THE CHURCH ¢ 
ENGLAND EXAMINED, AND FIRST THAT FROM THE BISHOP OF ROMES 
SUPREMACY BY CHRIS1I’S DONATION TO ST. PETER. 


1. Tux scene being thus prepared, and the nature and sorts 
of schism defined and summarily enumerated, our method 
now leads us to enquire impartially, what evidences are pro= 
ducible against the Church of England, whereby it may h ' 
thought liable to this guilt of schism, and these pretende 
evidences may be of several sorts, according to the seve 
species of this sort of schism described and acknowledged 
by us. | . 

The first 2. The first evidence that is offered against us is take 
charge is, from a presumed supremacy of the bishop of Rome, as su 


against us, 
our casting cessor to St. Peter, over all Churches in the world, whic 


aeage being in the days of Henry VIII. renounced and disclaime 
premacy. first by both Universities, and most of the greatest and f 
mous monasteries of this kingdom,—in their negative answ 

and determination of this question, an aliquid authoritatis 

hoc regno Anglie pontificti Romano de jure competat plusque 

alii cuiquam episcopo extero ? “ Whether the pope of Rome 

have of right any authority in the realm of England, mo | 

than any other foreign bishop hath ?”—and that determir 

tion of theirs testified under their hands and seals, and afte 

by act of convocation subscribed by the bishops and clerg 

and confirmed by their corporal oaths, and at last the li 

imposed by act of parliament, 35 Hen. VIII. c. 1, all this 

looked on and condemned as an act of schism in this Churel 

and nation, in renouncing that power of St. Peter’s success 

placed over all Christians by Christ. ! 

3. This objection against us consisting of many branch | 

every of which must be manifested or granted to have trutl 
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in it, or else the objection will be of no force; 1. the matter CHAP. 

of fact, that thus it was in England; 2. the consequence of a7) 

|\that fact, that it were schism, supposing these successors of 

St. Peter were thus set over all Christians by Christ; 3. the 

\matter of fact again, that St. Peter’s successors were thus 

constituted universal pastors by Christ; this again of two 

branches, i. that St. Peter was so constituted; ii. that the 

power instated on St. Peter devolved on the bishops of Rome; 

I shall endeavour to expedite this matter by granting, and 

not requiring the pretenders further to prove the two first 

branches, and leave the issue of the debate to their manifest- 

ing the truth, or our manifesting the falsehood of the last 

mentioned, but indeed the principal fundamental part of the 

contention, as it consists of two branches, one as it respects 

St. Peter, the other as it respects his successor in the see of 

Rome; wherein if the Romanists’ pretensions shall appear to 

have truth in them, we must be acknowledged, by breaking 

off from our submission to that see, to be formally schisma- 

tics, according to the grounds already laid and acknowledged 

by us; but on the other side, if their pretensions herein shall 

appear to be false, or insufficiently proved and manifested, 

there is no other branch of the argument, be it never so true, 

which can give the conclusion any authority with any pon- 

dering rational man, it being in the power of any weak link 

to destroy the usefulness of the whole chain, and consequent 

to the falseness or inevidence of any one proposition, that 

the conclusion shall not be inferred by that arguing. 

4, And first for the pretension as far as it respecteth St. The supre- 

Peter, and must be managed by evidences, and so concluded pag Said 

either on one side or the other, I shall begin with offering examined. 

my evidences for the negative. 

5. And first it is evident by Scripture, that this Apostle Evidences 

was the Apostle of the circumcision, or Jews, exclusively to eit 

the uncircumcision, or gentiles, which were generally an- his being 

other’s province. By Apostle here I understand a commis- ane ‘3 

sioner of Christ’s, endued with authority by Him, and this com- ¢¥meision 
ye ; . , 4 peculiarly. 

mission given to him, as to all the other Apostles, indefinitely 

and unlimitedly, not restrained by Christ’s words to any par- 

ticular province, but extending equally to the whole world ; 

-\what therefore is done in this kind is by subsequent act of 








CHAP. 
IV. 


Acts i. 25. 
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the Apostles themselves, who are testified to have done th 
which it had been very unskilful and improvident, and cor 
sequently unreasonable, not to have done, viz., distribute 
their universal great province into several «Anpovs arroctony; 
“ distributions,” or “lots,” or “lesser provinces,” one or mo; 
to go one way, the other another, which is there called b 
St. Peter mopevOjvas eis Tov TéTrov Tov iu.ov, “to go to 
own,” or “ proper place,” or “ assignation,” for the witnessin 
the resurrection, and proclaiming the faith or doctrine 
Christ to the world. 
6. Now if the circumcision, or Jewish Christians, wei 
peculiarly St. Peter’s province, the lot or division assigne 
unto him,—agreeable unto which it is, that both his preach 
ing in the Acts is to the Jews in Judea and Samaria, and h 
Epistles are both of them addressed to the Jews of the dis 
persion, and none else,—then it is not imaginable how 
should be the universal, or supreme pastor, or bishop of th 
whole world: for the Christians of that age of the worl 
being either Jews or gentiles, the Jews again either thos 
that remained in their country or those that were dispers€ 
in other regions, there was but one portion of one of the 
which can reasonably be placed under St. Peter’s jurisdictic 
The Jews that were in Judea were all immediately subject 
the several bishops in each city, and all they to their metre 
politan, James the bishop of Jerusalem. Of this James tl 
brother, or near kinsman, of Christ, many of the ancient 
affirm", that he was by Christ after His resurrection cons 
tuted bishop there ; others! that it was done by Christ ar 



















h [Zeta] SP0n “lanwBy, [TPE ader- 
@@ Tod Kuplov] t@ bm’ abo’ KatacTa- 
Oévrt emickdr@ mpdty ‘lepocoAduwv.— 
Theoph. in 1 Cor. xv. 7. ex sententia 
Chrysostomi. [@recra &p0n *landBy' 
éuol Sone? TH ASEAGG EauTod adds yap 
avrov Aéyerau kexelpoTovnkEevat, Kat émt- 
oKxorov év ‘lepocoAtpos memoinnévat 
mpotrov.—S, Chrys., Hom. xxxviii. in 
Epist. i. ad Cor., tom. x. p. 355. ] 

*IdkwBos 6 mpatos apxtepéwy, Kal 
Seaomotikh xeipt Td fepdby xpioua Kal 
Thy epopiay ‘lepocoAtuwv Aaxov.— 
Photius, Epist. 117. |p. 158.] 

So also Nicephorus, [kal 5) wera 
THv Tlérpov Kad TavAov TeAciwow, TI 
*Iax@Bov ds adeApds tod Kupiov édé- 
yerTo, kal tTHy ‘TepocoAtuwv exxanolay 


mpOTos Tapa TO Swripos Xprorou yk 
xelpioro, ds dé tives, kal mapa TaY 6 
otdAwy abtay orepoy, OBAlas 5é € 
Aeiro 8 éoti Sixasos, Sinyhoowat.—Hi 
Ecel. ] lib. ii. cap. 38. 6 Oetos *IdiewB 
6 THs iepocoAumiT ay éxxaAnotas Tov | 
pov Aaxay, kal rabrns mpOros ericke 
bd Tod mpéTov kal meydAov apxier 
Xpior0d Tod 9e0d hudy Kparacradel 
S. Procl. Constant. de traditione IL 
vine Misse [ap. Galland., tom. ix. 
680. ] 
i [tov yap "laxéBov Opdvov Tod 
Tov Tis ‘lepocoAtvpwy exxdanotas 
émickomhy mpds abtod Tod Swripos 
Tav &moctéAwy brodctauéevov.— Eus 


Hist, Eccl., lib. vii. cap. 19.] 
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lis Apostles; others* the more ancient, that the Apostles CHP. 
stituted him in that see, St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, 

e three most honoured by Christ, conferring this honour 

on him, whereupon in this his see he is named before Peter 
John, and hath the principal place in the council at Gal. ii. 9 
alem, where St. Peter is present, and accordingly gives 

e sentence upon which.-the rescript is grounded. From all ante XV, 
ich as it appeareth, that the jurisdiction in that metropolis, !® oa 
which had extended very far among the Jews, not only to 
Judea, but even to Syria and Cilicia and other regions, 
th Agrippa in Philo', as hath formerly been mentioned,— 
onged to James the Just, and not to St. Peter; so it is as 
nt that it was not by St. Peter alone entrusted to him, 
hich might conclude some peculiar transcendent power of 
. Peter there,) but by St. James and St. John together with 
Peter, which quite takes off all pretension of his to the 
gular supremacy there. 

7, So again for the uncircumcision or gentile Christians, The gen- 
ey were not St. Peter’s province but peculiarly St. Paul’s,— oe oe 
ly St. Peter’s own confession and acknowledgment,—who is ter’s pro- 
‘lerefore styled the Apostle of the gentiles, and that without ph ey 
iy commission received, or consequently dependence from Rom. 11. 
ts Peter, as he declares and contests it, having his assig- ee aa 
ition immediately from Christ. Accordingly whensoever 17. 

lose two great Apostles came to the same city, the one con- ¥* !6- 
‘antly applied himself to the Jews, received disciples of such, 

med them into a Church, left them, when he departed that 














r. 22. 





f [rovrov 8) Tov ’IdiewBov dy Kat 
tov emixAnv of mdAa 50 dperijs exd- 
WW MpOTEphuara, TP@Tov ioropovar THS 
LepoooAduors éxkAnolas Tov Tis ém- 
TS eyxeipio Ofjvat Opdvov. KAhuns 5é 
Tov SroTUTéTEWY ypddwy wdE 
olornct ‘J Térpov [yap] pyor Ka *Id- 
Bov kal “lodvyny [werd Thy avd mpy 
| Swriipos | as av Kal bd rod Kuplov 
ITETUULNWEVOUS, LY emidind fer Oat ddéns, 
VY "IdkwBov rdv Sixaov émrickoroy 
oo tuwv édréoOar.—Ibid., lib. ii. 
. . 

axpiBeorard. Ye why Te Kae? abroy 6 
|nowrmos, ér) ris mpéryns tay aro- 
ofAwy *yevduevos Siadoxijis, ev Te 
TET @ avrov Srouvhuatt| Todroy [Aé- 
>) forope?] roy Tpémov" diadexerar [BE 
Tt] exeAnolay pera Tov amorTéAwy 


>= - 5 = Ss he SO Strut. 
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6 adeAgds Tod Kupiou *IdewBos, [5 dvo- 
pacdels bd mdvrwy dixasos, amd TOV 
Tod Kupiov xpévwv mexp) Kal quarv.|— 
Ibid., cap. 23. 

@ mpds tav amoctéAwy 6 Ths ém- 
oxoris [Tis év ‘lepocoAvuos | éynexel- 
pioro Opdvos.—Ibid., cap. 23. Vide 
Athan. in Synops.; Epiph. Her. [29. 
p-119;] Nyssen. de Resur. Or. 2. [tom. 
lii. p. 413 ;] Hieron, in Gal.i. [19.] et 
in Catal. Euseb. in Chron., p. 43. 

‘ untpdmorrs ov pias xépas *lovdalas, 
GAAG Kal Tey mAcloro@v 51d Tas droulas 
&s efémeuery .. . els wey Tas dudpovs, 
Atyuttor, emicen: Suplay ... eis 5 
Tas wépiw Siero wevas, TlaupvaAlay, Ki- 
Auclay, Ta TOAAG Tis "Acias &xpi Bidv- 
vias Kal [r&v rod] Mévrov [muxav.— 
De virtut., tom. ii. p. 587. ] 
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CHAP. region, to be governed by some bishop of his assignation) 
IV. and the other in like manner did the same to the gentiles. _ 
8. Thus we know it was at Antioch, where St. Peter com 
verted the Jews and St. Paul the Gentiles,—and certainly St 
Paul no way subordinate or dependent on him, as appears 
his behaviour toward him avowed,—and accordingly in I 
tius’ Epistle to the Magnesians™ we read of the Church : 
Antioch, that it was re@ewercwpévn, founded by St. Pe 
and St. Paul, not by one, or other, but by both; and in t ! 
ancient, if not Ignatian Epistle to the Antiochians®, “ You 
saith he, [lérpov cat Ilavyov pabnral yeyévare, “have bee 
the disciples of Peter and Paul,” i.e. converted and ruled DB) 
them, the Jewish part by one and the’ gentile by the othe) 
and the Church of the gentiles at Antioch and Syria, ¢ 
which Antioch was the chief city, and Cilicia, is it to whie 
peculiarly the decrees of the council at Jerusalem are sem 
and inscribed tofs nar’ "Avridyevav ... adedpois Tots 4 
éOvev, “To the brethren at Antioch ... those of the ger 
tiles,” and that separately from the Jewish Church in t 
city or region, as is evident both by the contents of that 
script, or decretal Epistle, in which only the gentiles w | 
concerned, and also by that which we read of St. Peter ¢ 
the Jewish proselytes, that they withdrew from all comr 
nion and society with the gentile Christians, upon which 
Paul reproved him publicly. According to this conditior 
disparate, not subordinate Churches at Antioch, it is, th 
the writer of the Apostolical Constitutions® tells us, th 
Euodius and Ignatius at the same time sat bishops of A 
tioch, one succeeding St. Peter, the other St. Paul, one) 
the Jewish, the other in the gentile congregation, anc 
continued awhile, till both the Churches,—the wall of s 
ration being by compliance and Christian charity removed 
_ joined and united together under Ignatius, who therefor 
by Origen? and Eusebius‘ he is called the second, so by ¥ 
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Gal. ii. 11. 


Acts xv. 
22. 


ver. 28, 29. 
Gal. ii. 11. 


ver. 12. 


tium dico episcopum Antiochiz 
Petrum secundum qui in persecutit 
Rome pugnavit ad bestias, Priney 


m [év ’Avrioxeia yep expnudricay of 
padnral Xpioriavol, TavAov Kal Térpov 
Ocuedtovytwy Thy éxxAnolay.—S. Ignat. 


Interp. Epist. ad Magn., cap. 10.) 

® [S. Ignat. Adser. Epist. ad An- 
tioch., cap. 7.] 

. [Const. Apost., lib. vii. cap. 46. ] 

p [Unde eleganter i in cujusdam mar- 
tyris epistola scriptum reperi, Igna- 







seculi hujus latuit virginitas Mar 
Orig., Hom. vi. in Lue. inter 
Hieron., tom. iii. p. 938. ] 

q Euseb. ‘Hist. Eccl., 


(lib. iia 
22. | 
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Jerome is called the third bishop of Antioch, and yet as truly 
by Athanasius’, wera tods "Aroaronous [év’Avtioyeia] Kata- 
TaVeis éricxoros, said to be “constituted bishop after the 





uapiwv ’Aroctodkwv yeipes, “that the blessed Apostles’ 
ands were laid upon him,” whilst yet Theodoret, dé ris 
eyddou Ilérpov Sefvés, affirms him to have received the 
“archi-sacerdotal honour from the hands of St. Peter.” 

9. The same is as evident at Rome, where these two great 
postles met again, and each of them erected and managed 
Church, St. Peter of Jews, St. Paul of gentiles. So saith 
t. Irenzeust, Pewedidoavtes Kal oixodounoavtes of waxdptot 
mooTonot THY éxxAnoiar, “the blessed Apostles founded and 
wilt the Church there ;” and Epiphanius" more expressly, 
‘Poun .. yeyovace [rpdrot] ITérpos wali ITabXos, of ’Ard- 
Oo avo. Kal ériocKotrot, “ Peter and Paul were Apostles 
nd bishops in Rome.” So the inscription on their tombs, 
hich, saith Eusebius*, continued to his time, mentions them 
th as founders of that Church. So Gaius, an ecclesiastic 
riter of great antiquity, cowtaneous to Pope Zephyrinus, 


peaking of the monuments of St. Peter and St. Paul, calls 


hem tporaia trav tavtnv iSpyvcayévwv éxxryolav, “the 
onuments of them that founded that Church.” 

10. So Dionysius the bishop of Corinth, who lived about 
wenty years after their death, affirms both of the Church of 


¥ De Syn. Arim. et Seleuc. [cap.47. ypdows diadrexOels, ard 5H TadTa wep) 
om. i. p. 761. ] TaV Térwv va TaY cipnucvwy &mooTd- 
§ [ob yap udvoy br: Trocabrns apxjs Awy Ta fepd oKnvdpata Kataréberrat, 
wos elvar ote, Oavudtw toy avdpa nal’ eye 5é 7a Tpdmaa Tov amocTd- 
ly, GAN bri wad mapa rdv aylwv éxel- Awy exw delta. dv yap OeAhons a&mer- 
lov Thy apxhv Tavtny evexeiptoOn, Oeiv em Toy Barixaydy, em) Thy 6ddv 
al] ai toy paxaplwy amoordAwy xeipes Thy Qotlay, ediphoes Ta Tpdmaa Tov 
s lepas Hlavro kepadijs.—S.Chrys.] tabrny iSpvcauévwv thy éxnanolay. &s 
meom. [S.] Ignat. [tom. ii. p. 594.] 88 kara Toy abtdy %udw Kauipdy euapri- 
t [OeneAwoavres ody kal oikodouh- pnoav, Kopw0lwy éricxorwos Atovicios 
raves of wakdpio ardoroAo thy éx- eyypddws “Pwpalos duirAav, &5é Tws 
Anolay, Alive thy ris émioxoTwis AEt- waplornow' Tadra Kal duets did Tis TO- 
loupylay évexelpicay.—Euseb., Hist. ocatrns vovdeolas rhv amd Térpou kal 
Necl., lib. v. cap. 6.} TlavAou putelay yerndetoay ‘Pwpalwy te 
U Lib. i. adv. Carpocrat. [p. 107. ] kal Kopw@lwy ouvexepdoate. kal yap 
* [kal morodral ye thy icropiay 4 tupw Kab eis thy tuerépay KépwOov 
€rpov kai TlavAov eis dedpu kparhoaca utTevocavtes juds, duolws edidatar- 
l tay avTd0: Koiuntnpiwy mpdspnots. duolws 5& Kal eis thy “IraAlay dudce 
8 Arrov Kal éxxAnoiaotinds avnp Siddtavres, euapripnoay Kara Tov abroy 
‘alos dvoua, Kara Zepupivoy ‘Pwpaiwy Kaipdv.—Euseb. Eccl. Hist., lib. ii. 
eyovas éemickowov’ ds 5) TpéKA@w ths cap. 25.] 
ara bpiyas mpoictapevp yvouns éy- 





Apostles,” and by St. Chrysostoms to the same purpose, ai tév_ 


CHAP. 
IV. 


CHAP, 





Acts 28.30. 


ver. 29. 
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Rome and of Corinth, rv dé Ilétpov nai Tlavxov puret 
yevowéevnv’, “that it was” (each of them) “the plantation 
Peter and Paul;” and Prosper’, Petrus et Paulus Apostoli 
urbe Roma (ecclesiam ... sacrarunt |, “ Peter and Paul the Ay 
stles consecrated or constituted a Church in the city of Rome 
And the very seals of popes are an irrefragable evidence of t 
same, as they are set down by Matthew Paris? in the year 
our Lord 1237. In bulla domini pape, saith he, stat ima 
Pauli a dextris crucis in medio bulle figurate, et Petri a si 
tris ; “In the bull of the pope stands the image of St. Paul 
the right hand of the cross, which is graven in the midst. 
the seal, and the image of St. Peter on the left hand;” ¢ 
this only account given for St. Paul’s having the nob. 
place, guia Paulus credidit in Christum quem non vidit, 
dextris figuratur, “because he believed on Christ withe 
seeing Him” here on earth. And all this very agreeak 
to the story of Scripture, which as, according to the brey 
of the relations there made, it only sets down St. Peter 
be the Apostle of the circumcision,—and of his being so 
Rome we make no question,—so it affirms of St. Paul, tha 
he preached at Rome in his “own hired house, receiv 
them which came unto him,” which will most fitly be appl 
to the gentiles of that city, the Jews having solemnly 
parted from him. | 
11. Accordingly in Ignatius, Ep. [Interp.| ad Trall., [¢ 
7.] we read of Linus and Clemens, that one was St. Pau 
the other St. Peter’s deacon, both which afterwards succeec 
them in the episcopal chair, Linus being constituted bisho D 
the gentile, Clemens of the Jewish Christians there ; and her 
grows, unquestionably, that variety or difference obse 
among writers, some making St. Peter, others St. Paul, 
founder of that Church, but others, as hath been shew 
both of them; some making Clemens, others Linus, 
first bishop after the Apostles, both affirmers speaking 
truth, with this scholion to interpret them: Linus was / 
first bishop of the gentile Christians after St. Paul; Clement 
the first of the Jewish after St. Peter; and after Lin 





Y {Euseb. Eccl. Hist., lib. ii. cap. [Dimid. Temp.] cap. 5. 
25. | a [p. 878. ed. Wats, fol. 
2 De Prom. et Predict. Implend. 1684. ] 
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th, Cletus, or Anacletus, succeeding him, and dying also, 
ith congregations were at length joined in one, under 
mens; by which one clue I suppose it easy to extricate 


y lead him, in rehearsing the first bishops of Rome so very 
iversely, but this is not a place to insist on it. 
12. By all which it appears that even in those Churches 
eof St. Peter is acknowledged the founder, as that of 
e, and the like, yet he cannot be deemed the sole 
ounder, but coequal to him St. Paul of the gentile, as he 
‘the Jewish proselytes: and if the sole government of that 
jurch be devolved to the original, it will be found to have 
yeeun in Clemens, in whom the union of the Jewish and 
ntile congregations there was first made, and not in 
t. Peter. 
13. But then for another great part of the Christian 
orld, it is manifest that St. Peter had never to do either 
ediately or immediately in the planting or governing of 
5, and consequently that from him that power can never 
escend to any other. Not to mention the travails, and 
ubours, and plantations of the other Apostles, which cer- 


quently their provinces by apostolical joint consent as- 
gned them, though that short history written by St. Luke, 
t. Paul’s attendant, mention them not, I shall only insist 

the beloved disciple his fellow-Apostle of the circum- 
sion, and that abundant labourer St. Paul. 













| ‘Christ, ” as being in Abraham’s bosom plainly signifies 
ping in dignity of place next to the father of the faithful,— 
jis evident that he is one of those that by agreement went 
| the circumcision, was assigned the Jews for his province, 
| well as St. Peter, and consequently he had the converting 
‘ad the governing of all the converted Jews of that Lydian 
fia, and placing bishops over them, as Clemens Alexan- 





CHAP. 


reader out of the mazes into which the ancient writers 


uinly had each their «Ajpovs and idiovs térrovs, and con- Acts i.[17. 
25.] 


14. For St. John, who had the favour of Christ, and the Not all the 


‘ignity of place before all others in Christ’s life-time, even — 
| 10n. 


pfore St. Peter himself,—which is the plain mGanIAg of his Not the 
lyle of the “beloved disciple,” and of the dvérecev év To vols of 
“ie émt TO otHOos avrod, “leaning on His breast at yo4) xxi 


r,”’ his having the wpwroxdicva, “the first place next 20. 


CHAP. 


IV. 
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drinus, and Eusebius’, and Prosper», and others tell us ; 
the author of the Martyrdom of Timothy saith of him’, tl 
being “returned from his banishment by Nerva’s decresy@ 
'Epeoiov b bréorn pntporrore Kal avTos du’ éavTod, Erra ov 
TapovTwr érickoTrov Ths Edeciov avtiiapBaverar LNT por 
News, “he placed his seat of residence in Ephesus, and havi 
seven bishops with him he undertook the care of that met 
polis,” that is in effect, or by interpretation, of all As 
which was under that prime metropolis, as far as exter 
to the Jewish Christians there. 

15. But then as before was said of the several Churek 
‘and bishops in the same place, one of the dispersed Jews, 
other of gentiles; so it is evident that through all this A 
(the Lydian or proconsular) the faith was by St. Paul plar 
among the gentile part, and by him St. Timothy constitu 
bishop there: and so saith St. Chrysostom4, @Ovos érXoxAy 
To ths "Acacias hv éumemiotevpévos, “a whole entire nat: 
that of Asia, was intrusted to him.” 

16. Where I shall demand of any man of the Romish p 


® [em TovtTois KaTa Thy ’Aciay ert 


oe Bip mepiermuevos, abros éxeivos dv 


hydra 5 "Inoods, amdcroAos duov Kal 
evaryyeAoThs “Iwdvyns Tas avTdO dre?- 
mev €xkAnolas, ard THs KaTa THY VIOOV 
peta THY Aouetiavod TeAcUTHY emavEed- 
bay puyiis. éte 5€ eis TodTous ert TH 
Bly mepijy, amdxpn dia Svo motes ac bat 
Tov Adyov HapTipay. miotol 5° dy elev 
obTol, THs EKKANTLAOTIRAS mpeoBeboay- 
Tes 6p0odokias, ei 5% ToLodToL Eipnvaios 
kal KAnuns 6 "Adetavbpevs. av 6 bey 
mpdrepos év Seurépy Tav mpos TAS aipe- 
oes @dé ws reaper Kara Ack" Kah 
mdyres oi smpeoBvrepor Haprupotow, of 
kata thy Aciav *lwdvyn Te Tov Kuptov 
Babntn ovuBeBankdres, Tapadedwkevat 
Tov “Iwdvyny. mapguewe yap adrois 
Béxpt THY Tpaiavov xpévwy. Kal év Tpit 
d€ Tis avTis brobécews TavTd TOTO By- 
Av? 8:4 TodTwv? AAA Kal n ev ’Edéow 
éxxAnola bd TlatAov pey redeweriw- 
BMévn, *Iwdvvov S€ mapamelvaytos abrois 
Méxpt TeV Tpalavot xpdvwv, pmaprus 
GAnOhs éoTt THS TOY &mooTOAwWY Tapa- 
Sdcews. 6 FE KAhuns duod kal rdv  xp6- 
vov émonunvdpevos, ral loroptay ¢ avary- 
Kawor deny ois TX KAAG Kad emepert ot. 
Aov axotew mposlOnow, ev @, tls 6 
owkdpevos mAovoLos, em éypaiyev avTod 
ovyypdupwart. AaBey 5 avdyvwh ddé 
“mws Exovoav Ka advtod thy ypaphv 
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&kovgov udOov ov pibor, GAAG B, 
yor, meph *Iwdvvou Tod dmoordAou 
dedouevoy, kal pvhen mepvadayy 
éreid} ‘yap Tod Tupdyvou TEAEUThOa 
ard THs Tdtwov Tis vhoov bering 
Thy” Egeaov, mye TapaKadovpeve 
em) ra mAnoibxwpa trav evar, bro 
émickdémous Katacthowy, Saou de 
exxAnolas apudowy, drov Se “= 
yé Twa KAnpoowy Tav bmd TOU 
paros onMavouerver. — Euseb., | 
Eccl., lib. iii. cap, 23. ] 

. [A quorum consortio alieni i 
niuntur omnes heretici qui 
pace communionis et panis unius 
et apostolorum, in suis non ecch 
sed plateis predicant et eorum mt 
riis non communicant, separati 
Catholicum sibi nomen ascist 
cum in ipsa Hierusalem Jacob 
Stephanus primus martyr, Jo 
apud Ephesum, Andreas et cztei 
totam Asiam, Petrus et Paulus” 
stoli in urbe Roma, gentium eccl 
in qua Christi domini doctrinam 
dierunt, pacatam unamque p¢ 
tradentes, sanguine memoriisqu 
ex dominica passione sacrarunt. 
peri de Prom. et Pred. Dim 
Temporis, cap. 5. ] 

¢ Phot. bib. num. 254, 4 

4 Hom. xv. in 1 Tim, v. 19. 
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Insions or persuasion, what can be said, in any degree pro- C HAP. 
bly, for St. Peter’s universal pastorship, whilst he lived, bi 
this Asia, whose seven metropoles,—and sure there were 
ferior Churches, or episcopal sees, under them,—are so early 
mous, being honoured with Christ’s epistle to them in 
fe Revelation ; was St. Peter the supreme pastor of these 
hurches ? bad he any, or did he ever exercise, or pretend 
ly jurisdiction over them’? was not all the Jewish part of 
‘at province ultimately under St. John, and the gentile 
(rt under St. Paul, and St. Timothy constituted and com- 
\ssionated by him? Doth not St. Paul give him full instruc- 
yms,—and such as no other Apostle could countermand or > 
yerpose in them,—leaving no other appeal or place of 
lication for further directions, save only to himself, when 
shall “come to him?” Did not St. Paul by his own single 1 Tim. ii. 
er delegate that province to him, and seat him there ?— *” 
appears by the wapexddXeca ropevopevos, “I exhorted” or 
ppointed thee, when I went to Macedonia,”—and may it 1 Tim. i. 3. 
as reasonably be said that St. Peter was with him in his 
rey to Macedonia, as that he joined with him in giving 
ltt commission to Timothy ? 
17. And so likewise of Titus in Crete, was he not by Norin 
Paul peculiarly left in Crete, and constituted primate © 
re? Is it imaginable that under Christ there could be 
head of that Church of that whole island, save only 
Paul? 
8. The same may certainly be said of all the gentile Nor in 
rches in all other islands and parts of the world, and con- Brittany. 
uently in this of Brittany, wherein our present debate is 
inated: and therefore if that of Symeon Metaphrastes® 
uld be thought to have truth in it, that St. Peter was 
rittany some time, and baptized many into the faith 
hrist, and constituted Churches, ordaining bishops, and 
sbyters, and deacons, in the 12th of Nero, in all reason it 
ist be extended no farther than St. Peter’s line, as he was 
| Apostle of the circumcision, i.e. to the Jews that might 
that time be dispersed here, and so not prejudge the other 


‘\De Petro et Paulo ad diem 29 oxdémous te kad mpeoBurépovs Kad dia- 
[ap. Bolland. Acta Sanctorum ] Kévous Xeiporovhoas, BwSendry & ere. TAU 
rel fas [re] év Bperavia Teas twas, [Kaloapos] Népwvos, [ads eis ‘Phunv 
Aovs TE Ady pwricas THs xd- maparylveran. | 
» eKKAnolas TE ovornodpevos, ém- 
AMMOND, R 
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CHAP. more authentic relations of Joseph of Arimathea or Simoi 
Vv: Zelotes having planted the faith in this island. | 
19. This I suppose is one competent proof of the negative 
as it respects the person of St. Peter, that he was not,—co 
not be as things stood with him,—universal pastor of tl 
whole Church, constituted by Christ. And accordingly wW 
see in Prosper‘ disputing against heretics, which divide fro 
the Church, he expresses it by relicta pace communionis, ¢ 
panis unius Dei et Apostolorum, “that they leave the co 
munion of Christ and His Apostles” in the plural, and adé 
Prosper’s cum in ipsa Hierusalem Jacobus ...Joannes apud Ephesui, 
he thinend;. Andreas et ceteri per totam Asiam, Petrus et Paulus Apos 
ter. in urbe Roma, gentium Ecclesiam pacatam unamque poste 
tradentes, ex dominica pactione sacrarunt, that “ James 1 
Jerusalem, John at Ephesus, Andrew and the rest throug) 
all Asia, Peter and Paul at Rome consecrated the Church 
the nations.” Whereas the Church had the several Apostlt 
for the founders, and those independent one from the othé 
so the unity from which heretics and schismatics depart) 
said to have been founded equally in each of them, in Johi 
and James, and Andrew, and others, as well as in St. Peté 
nay at Rome, not in St. Peter alone, but in him and St. P 
together. | 
Asecond 20. In the next place another evidence we may have4 
nee this, in reference again to St. Peter’s person, from that wh 
St. Peter’s is visible in the donation of the power of the keys set dow 
fran the. in Scripture. This power is promised to St. Peter, “I 
foie of give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and wha 
Matt. xvi, Soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven} 
19, - but to him that from hence pretends his donative and ¢ 
sequent power, as a peculiarity and inclosure of St. Pete 
these considerations will be of force to supersede his con 
sion, 1. that these words liere set down by St. Matthew 
not the instrument of Christ’s conveyance, the words of 
John xx. commission, but those other, “As My Father hath sent M 
sp so send I you,” upon which words it is added, “ He breathe 
Ronee f on them, and said, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye 
given to all remit, they are remitted.”” And these,—as also those 
andeach. xxviii. 19, which are a repetition much to the same purp 
—are delivered in common, and equally to all, and eve 


f Dimid. Temp., cap. 5. 
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the eleven Apostles, as is evident by the plural style through- C up AP. 
gut that commission. 
| 21. Secondly, the words Matt. xvi. are only a promise in Matt. xvi. 
the future, what Christ will afterwards do, and so the dona- !}%J 
tion there set down only by way of zpdAnwWes, or “ anticipa- 
tion,” and if the making this promise to him peculiarly seem 
9make any thing for him, then the repetition of that pro- Matt. xviii. 
ise, which is made to‘all the Apostles indefinitely, will take 1° 
f that appearance, where it is Aéyw tyiv, and dca éav 
nonrte, “I say unto you,” to all of them equally and without 
ny peculiarity of restriction, “whatsoever ye shall bind,” 
The applying the words particularly to St. Peter hath 
ne special energy in it, and concludes that the ecclesiastical 
bower of economy or stewardship in Christ’s house, of which 
e keys are the token, belongs to single persons, such as Isa, xxii. 
t. Peter was, and not only to consistories or assemblies, 7): 
hat whatsoever St. Peter acted by virtue of Christ’s power 
hus promised, he should be fully able to act himself, without 
he conjunction of any other, and that what he thus did, 
lave non errante, no one, or more men, on earth could re- 
ind without him, which is a just ground of placing the 
ower ecclesiastical in single persons, and not in communi- 
es, in the prelate of each Church, and not in the presbytery. 
ut still this is no confining of this power to St. Peter, any 
tore than to any other single Apostle, who had this power 
4 distinctly promised to each of them, as here St. Peter is 
etended and acknowledged to have ; to which purpose, as 
1e words of Scripture are most clear,—and accordingly the Matt xviii. 
omise is again made of twelve thrones for each Apostle to! a 
att, xix. 
on one, to judge, i. e. to rule, or preside in the Church, [28.} 
id when that promise was finally performed in the descent 
| the Spirit, the fire that represented that Spirit was divided, Acts ii. 
hd éxdOuce, “sat upon every one of them,” without any pecu- [*] 
r mark allowed St. Peter, and they were all filled with the 
joly Ghost, and so this promise equally performed, as it was 
ade to all,—so is this exactly the notion which the ancient 
thers of the Church appear to have had of them. Thus 
‘Neophylact®, according to St. Chrysostom’s sense, ei yap 


| 


§ [ds Ocds, A€éyet 7d, Sdaw cor, eEov- Thy aroxddrAvwy, ofrws eyd Tas Kets 
JOTIKGS* Gs yap 6 mathp SéSwKé cor KAcidas 58 vohoes tas Secuotcas Kad 
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kal mpos Ilérpov povov eipntrar, To, Awow cot, adda Kal Tad 
rots “Amrocrddois Séd0Ta, “Though the words ‘I will gi 
thee’ were delivered to St. Peter alone, yet the power hati 
been conferred on all the Apostles.” St. Cyprian® hath ¢ 
eminent place to this purpose, Dominus noster ... episco; 
honorem et ecclesie sue rationem disponens in evangelio logu 
tur, et dicit Petro, Ego tibi dico, quia tu es Petrus,... et tt 
dabo claves... Inde per temporum et successionum vices episci 
porum ordinatio et Ecclesie ratio decurrit,ut Ecclesia super epi 
copos constituatur, et omnis actus Ecclesie per eosdem [ prep 
sitos| gubernetur ; “Christ meaning to set down the way 
ordering His Church, saith unto Peter, ‘I will give thee th 
keys.’.. . From this promise of His, the ordination of bisho 
and course of the Church hath continued by all successio 
and vicissitudes ; so that the Church is built upon bishops ( 
the plural) and every ecclesiastic act is governed by them 
So St. Ambrose‘, Claves illas regni caelorum [quas| in be 
Petro [ Apostolo| cuncti suscepimus sacerdotes, “ All we bishoj 
have in St. Peter received those keys of the kingdom | 
heaven.”” And accordingly St. Athanasius: mentions iL 
office of bishop as one of those things & 6 xipios Sia Té 
*Aroctorov tetUTTMKe, “ which Christ effigiated or formed } 
or by the Apostles.” And St. Basil the Great’ calls ep 
scopacy mpocdplav tav ’Arocrédwr, “the presidency of th 
Apostles,” the very same that Christ bestowed upon all, 
not only on one of them. | 

22. By all which it is evident again, that the power whit 
Christ’s commission instated on St. Peter, was in 
manner intrusted to every other single Apostle as well 2 
him, and consequently that this of universal pastor was 
personal privilege or peculiarity of St. Peter's. 

23. Thirdly, that argument which is taken by lez 
Romanists from the name of Peter,—zrerpos, “a rock”) 


Avotoas Tas TAY obadudtw } cvyxw- Theophyl. in Matt. xvi. 18.] 


phoes 2) emitihoeis* exovor yap eéov- h Epist. xxvii. [in init. ] 
clay &prévar kad Seopetv of kara Térpov i [S. Ambros. Supposit.] de 


THs emioxomiKns akiwdévres xdpiros’ ei  Sacerd. [cap. 1. tom. i. p. 358. 
yap Kal mpds Tlérpov udvov elpnra 7, k §. Athanas. Epist. ad Dra 
déow gol, GAA Kal woot Trois dwoord-  [cap. 3. tom. i. p. 265. ] 
Aots, d€50Ta" wére; bre elrev, by Tey 1 [abrés ce 6 Kiptos ard tay K, 
apjre Tas auaprias, dplevra* Kal yap Tihs yas emi Thy Kabdpay (al. mpoed 
7d Sdéow, pédAdXdovTa xpdvov onuatver, Tay a&mroordAwy peTéebnnev.—S. I 
Touréor: Thy weTa Thy dvdoracw.— Epist.197. (al. 55.) Ambrosio, p. 28% 
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foundation stone,’—bestowed on him by Christ, as if that C BEE: 
were sufficient to found this pretended supremacy, is pre- 
sently evacuated and retorted on the pretenders, when it is 
remembered, 1. that mérpos, and zrérpa, directly the same, | 
signifies vulgarly “a stone,” (uwvAoedéi wétp~@, in Homer’s 

[liad, . [270.]) and of itself denotes no more, but by the con- Matt. xvi. 
text, being applied to a building must needs signify a founda- Bs 

sion stone ; and then, 2. that all the twelve Apostles are in 

ike manner,—and not he only, or above any other,—styled 
Jepérwor S@dexa, “ twelve foundations,” each of which stones Rev. xxi. 
naving the name of an Apostle on it, in respect of the power 4 

md dignity that belonged to every one, is severally compared 

joa precious stone; and it being there in vision apparent, 

jhat the wall of the city, i.e. of the Church, being measured 

exactly, was found to be an hundred and forty-four, i. e. 

iwelve times twelve cubits, it is evident that that mensura- 

ion assigns an equal proportion whether of power or pro- 

ince to all and every of the Apostles, which is again a pre- 

udice to the universal pastorship of any one of them, 


~ 














CHAP. V. 


THE EVIDENCES FROM THE BISHOP OF ROME SUCCEEDING ST. PETER 
EXAMINED. 


1. From this argument of the pretenders as it respects No privi- 
St. Peter’s person, and hath been thus manifested to be eae 
utterly incompetent to infer the designed conclusion, it is eaters . 
ow very easy, but withal very unnecessary, to proceed to as st. Peter 
e other part of it, as it concerns St. Peter’s successors in Saat: 
is episcopal, or, which is all one as to this matter, his apo- himself. 
olical seat and power at Rome; for certainly what he had 

ot himself, he cannot devolve to any of his successors upon 

t one score of succeeding him, and therefore as this of 

t. Peter’s personal power and eminence is the principal, so 

bis in effect the only ground of the Romanists’ pretensions, 

is other of derivative power in his successor being like 

rater that flows from a spring, apt to ascend no higher than 


he fountain stood, and therefore I again think fit to remind 












The privi- 
leges at- 
tending 
St. Peter’s 
successor 
belonging 
rather to 
the bishop 
of Antioch 
than of 
Rome. 


. the Romanist, and peremptorily to insist on this exception; 
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that if he cannot make good St. Peter’s ecumenical powe 
and pastorship over all the rest of the Apostles from th 
donation of Christ,—which I suppose hath been evidenced 
he cannot do, and for any proofs made use of by any to that 
purpose, and drawn either from “Feed My sheep,” and 
“lambs,” or from the mention of the two swords, or from 
“Thou art Peter,” they have so little appearance of strengt | 
in them, and have so often been answered by those of o | 
persuasion, that I cannot think it useful or seasonable : 
descend to any further survey of them,—his other preter 
sions are at an end for the universal pastorship of the por 
his successor, whose power and authority over all oth 21 
bishops cannot further be extended,—upon this account ¢ 
succession,—than St. Peter’s was over all other Apostles, the 
several bishops of the world holding from (as succeeding 
some Apostle or other, as certainly as the bishop of Row 
can by any be supposed to succeed St. Peter, according 
that of Tertullian™, Sicut Smyrneorum Ecclesia Polycarpum 
Joanne collocatum refert, sicut Romanorum Clementem a Pet 
ordinatum edit, perinde utique et cetere exhibent quos ab Api 
stolis in episcopatum constitutos Apostolici seminis tradue 
habent; “As the records of the Church of Smyrna ded 
Polycarp their bishop from St. John, and as the Church 
Rome relates that Clement, their bishop, was ordained | 
St. Peter, in like manner the rest of the Churches shew 
the bishops which they have had constituted by the Apostle 
and who have brought down and derived the apostolic set 
unto them.” 
2, What therefore I shall now add in return to the seco 
branch of this argument, concerning the power of St. Pet e 
successor, as such, will be perfectly ex abundanti, “ more th 
needs,” and so I desire it may be looked on by the read 
whose curiosity perhaps may require further satisfactio® 
when his reason doth not; and in compliance therewith? 
shall propose these few considerations. First, whetha 
St. Peter did not as truly plant a Church of Jewish believ 
at Antioch, and leave a successor bishop there, as at Ro 
he is supposed to have done? 2. whether this were not d 


m De Prescript., cap. 32. 
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by him before ever he came to Rome? 3. whether the con- CHAP. 

sssion of these two unquestioned matters of fact do not 
evolve all power and jurisdiction on the bishop of Antioch, 

St. Peter’s successor there, which by that tenure and claim 

pf succession from St. Peter can be pretended to by the 

bishop of Rome, St. Peter’s successor also? Nay, whether 

the right of primogeniture be not so much more considerable 

on this side than any circumstance on the other side which 

ean be offered to counterbalance it; that he which succeeded 

him in his first seat, Antioch, is, if there be force in the 

argument of succession, to be looked on as the chief of his 

strength, partaker of more power by virtue of that succession, 

jhan he that afterward succeeded him at Rome? 

8. This we know, that anciently there were three patri- 

archates, and Antioch was one of them, as Rome was an- 

pther ; and though I, who lay not that weight on the argu- 

ment of succession from St. Peter, am not engaged to affirm 

shat Antioch was the chief of these, yet this I contend, that 

there is much less reason that any precedence which is 

afforded Rome by the ancient canons should be deemed im- 

putable to this succession from St. Peter, when it is evident 

chat claim belongs to Antioch as well as to Rome, and first 

to Antioch, and afterwards to Rome, and no otherwise to 

Rome than as it was first competible to Antioch. 

4. Of Rome it is confessed that the primacy of dignity or The pri- 

order belonged to that, the next place to Alexandria, the ™°°¥ Pe 


longed to 
third to Antioch, which is an evidence that the succession Romeupon 


rom St. Peter was not considered in this matter, for then atee 
lexandria, which held only from St. Mark, must needs 
ve yielded to Antioch which held from St. Peter. The 
iginal of this precedence or dignity of the bishop of Rome 
sure much more fitly deduced by the fourth general council 
holden at Chalcedon ®, confirming the decree of the council of 
Berstantinople, that that see shall have ica mpeoBeta, “ equal 
privileges,” and dignities, and advantages with Rome, upon 
this account, that Constantinople was new Rome, and the 
Seat of the empire at that time; which, say they, was the 
eason,—and not any donation of Christ’s to St. Peter, or 
ession of that bishop from him,—that Rome enjoyed such 


® [See note u, p. 226. ] 
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CHAP, privileges,—xai yap T@ Opdve mpecButépas ‘Papns Sua 
_ VY: Bacidrevew rv Toru éxeivnv of marépes eixotos amrodedoxaa 
Ta mpeoBeta,—and therefore 76 adT@ cKorrw Kivotpevot, “th 

fathers at Constantinople being moved with the same reason 

had rightly judged that now the same privileges should belon; 

to that Church or city,” cal év tots éxxAnovactiKols ws éxely 
peyarvver Oat mpdypact Sevtépay pet exeivnv brdpxovoar 

and that this being next to old Rome should in all ecclesi 

astical affairs have the same dignity or greatness that ol 

Rome had. Where, as the original of the dignity of tha 

see is duly set down, and, which is observable, in the whol 

contest never so much as quarrelled at by the legates, viz. 

the residence of the imperial majesty there,—a thing ve 
remarkable in the several degrees of dignity in the Church 

that of patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, which gene 

rally observed their proportions with the civil state, as ha 

been shewed,—so is the nature of it also no supremacy ¢ 

power over all the bishops of the world,—for that monar 

chical power is not at once competible to two equals o 
rivals,—and with all the moveableness or communicablenes 

of that dignity, as that which may follow the imperial sea 
whithersoever it is removeable, and is not fixed at Rome b 

any commission of Christ or succession from St. Peter. 

The ca- 5. But because I shall suppose that a canon, though ¢ 
non of the an universal council, when it is found thus derogatory t 


council of 


Chalcedon the height which Rome now pretends to, shall not by tk 
oe Romanist be acknowledged to be authentic, as wanting the 
manists. which the Romanist makes absolutely necessary to th 
validity of councils or canons, the suffrage of the bishop ¢ 
Rome and consent of his legates; and because I mean nd 
here to go out of my way to vindicate, which I could ver 
readily do, the authority of that canon, or to shew the strang 
ness of this dealing, not to admit any testimony against then 
but wherein they have given their own suffrage,—a metho 
of security beyond all amulets, if no man shall be believe 
against me, till I have joined with him to accuse and cor 
demn myself,—I shall therefore lay no more weight on th 
than will, without this support, be otherwise upheld, and 1 
in some measure evident by the Romanists’ rejecting this | 
canon, and adding that the Church of Antioch rejected it” 
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so; which argues that that which the Church of Constan- CH AP. 
le was willing to acquire by this decree was as dero- bi 

ry to the dignity of Antioch as of Rome. And as that 

neludes that Antioch had professedly the ica mpeoBeia, | 

equal privileges” with Rome, the dignity of a patriarchate, 

ad the attendants and pomps of that; so it proceeds on a 

ncession, that all that.Constantinople wanted, or in which 

is new came short of the old Rome, was only the dignity The dig- 

a patriarchate, without any ordinary jurisdiction over other MY % P* 


triarchs re- 
hurches. Which again shews us what was the nature of concilable 
e pre-eminence of the Roman see at that time ; no supreme nae 
thoritative power over other primates, but only a prece- es 
nce or priority of place in councils, an eminence in respect 

dignity, which is perfectly reconcilable with the avroxe- 

A/a and independence, the no-subordination or subjection 

F other primates. 

| 6, This hath formerly been manifested, when we discoursed The canon 
| the original, and power, and dignity of primates and patri- pret 
‘chs, and is put beyond all control by that canon of the encroach- 


ing on any 


yuncil of Ephesus ° in the cause of the archbishop of Cyprus, other's 
ver whom the patriarch of Antioch, though patriarch of all Province: 
ie orient, was adjudged to have no manner of power. And 

\is independency of Cyprus, not only from the patriarch of 
ntioch, but from all others whomsoever, was contested then, 

} from the Apostles’ times, and asserted and vindicated by 

tat council, and order given indefinitely against all invasions 

jom time to come in whatever diocese, that no bishop shall 
wcroach upon another’s province, or usurp a power where, 

{om the Apostles’ times, he had not enjoyed it; which how 

(rectly it (is applicable to, and) prejudgeth the pretensions 

( Rome, as well as of Antioch, is so manifest that it cannot 

ned further demonstrating. 

7. Of the same kind, two further instances I shall here Instances 
id; first of the archbishop of Carthage, who being the % mde 


dief primate or metropolitan,—for these two words in the sameg 
rican style, different from the usage of other Churches, Sree 
‘e observable to signify the same thing,—in Africa, i.e. in 
de of the thirteen dioceses of the empire, appears to have 
ten independent from all other power, an absolute primate, 


° [See note g, p. 230.] 
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subject to no superior or patriarch, whether of Alexandria 0 
Rome. This is evident by Justinian in the 131st Novel, whe 
the emperor gives the same privileges to the archbishop 
Carthage which he had formerly given to the bishop of Jus 
niana prima? ; which being the second example I meant 
mention, I shall briefly shew what that prerogative was wh 
equally belonged to these two. | 
8. Justiniana prima was the head of Dacia the new; } 
diocese,—as that signifies more than a province, a primate® 
a patriarch’s dominion,—erected by Justinian the emperor 
and that city thus dignified as the place where he had beg) 
born 4, the archbishop thereof made primate of all that diocese 
This is thus expressed in the Imperial Constitutions Nov. 1 
that he shall have omnem censuram ecclesiasticam, summt 
sacerdotium, summum fastigium, summam dignitatem, “all poy | 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the supreme priesthood, supre 
honour and dignity ;” and in the Constitutions set out | 


P kal tov Suoiov tpdmov 7d Slkatov 
Tis "Apxiepwotvns brep TH emiokdrp 
THs lovotimayns Kapxnddvos tis ’Appt- 
Kys dtouhoews Seddbxapev, €E obwep 6 
cds Talrny Hiv droxaréotnoe puddr- 
tea0ar KeAevouey.—[ Tit. xiv. Novel. 
131. cap. 4. ] 

4 [The whole passage,as it occurs in 
the Lyons edition of 1627, is as fol- 
lows: Multis et variis modis nostram 
patriam augere cupientes, in qua prima 
Deus prestitit nobis ad hunc mun- 
dum quem ipse condidit venire, [et 
circa sacerdotalem censuram eam | vo- 
lumus[ maximis inecrementis ampliare ], 
ut prime Justiniane patrie nostre 
pro tempore sacrosanctus antistes non 
solum metropolitanus sed etiam archi- 
episcopus fiat [et terre provincize sub 
ejus sint auctoritate, i.e. tam ipsa me- 
diterranea Dacia, quam Dacia Ripen- 
sis, nec non Mysia secunda Dardania, 
et Prevalitana provincia et secunda 
Macedonia, et pars secunda etiam 
Pannoniz, que in Bacensi est civitate. 
.. Cum igitur in presenti, Deo auc- 
tore, ita nostra respublica aucta est ut 
utraque ripa Danubii jam nostris civi- 
tatibus frequentetur et tam Vimina- 
cium quam Recidua et Litterata que 
trans Danubium sunt, nostre iterum 
ditioni subjecte sint,] necessarium 
duximus ipsam gloriosissimam prefec- 
turam que in Pannonia erat in nostra 
felicissima patria collocare. ... Et ideo 
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tua beatitudo et omnes prefate prit 
Justiniane sacrosancti antistites a 
episcopi habeant prerogativam et @ 
nem licentiam, suam auctoritatem 
impertiri, et eos ordinare et in on 
bus suprascriptis provinciis prim 
habere dignitatem, summum sa 
dotium, summum fastigium, ate de 
nantur et te solum archiepiscof 
habeant, nulla communione adve 
eos Thessalonicensi episcopo servar 
sed tu ipse et omnes prime Justini 
antistites sint ejus judices et dis 
tatores, quodcunque nascetur 
eos discriminis ipsi hoc diriman 
finem ei imponant et eos ordi 
neque ad alium quendam eatur, 
suum agnoscant archiepiscopum 0 
predictz provinciz et ejus sent 
creationem et vel per se vel pers 
auctoritatem vel clericos mittendos 
beat omnem potestatem, omnen 
sacerdotalem censuram et creat 
licentiam. ,.. Quando autem tuze 
gubernatorem ab hac luce dece 
contigerit, pro tempore archiepisco 
ejus a venerabili suo concilio met 
litanorum ordinari sancimus, quel 
modum decet archiepiscopum omi 
honoratum in ecclesiis provehi, 
penitus Thessalonicensi episcopo 1 
ad hoc communione servanda. 
thenticorum Collatio secunda, De 
vileg. Archiep., &c. tit. vi. Nove 
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rothofred out of an old MS. copy, Tu et omnes Justiniane CHAP. 
rime Antistites, quicquid oriatur inter eos discrimen, ipsi x 

¢ dirimant, et finem eis imponant, et nec ad alium quendam 

, sed suum agnoscant archiepiscopum omnes predicte pro- 

, “that all the provinces shall in the last resort make 

eir appeal to him for all controversies.’ And Nov. 131, 

8, that in all that diocese he shall have locum apostolice 

dis, “the place or dignity of an apostolical seat ;? which 
ave Nicephorus occasion, in his relation of this matter, to 
ffirm that the emperor made it a free city, and adroxédador, 
an head unto itself,” with full power independent from all 
thers: and though the first bishop thereof was consecrated 
ly Vigilius, bishop of Rome, as by some bishop it is certain 
Je must, yet that is of no force against the conclusion to 
hich I design this instance, it being evident that being con- 
berated, he was absolute, and depended not on any, and his 
jaccessors were to be ordained by his council of metropolitans * 

‘nd not by the pope. 

9. Which, as it makes a second instance of the point in 
so when it is remembered that all this independent 
Olute power was conferred upon this city,—the emperor’s 
vourite,—only by his making it a primate’s or chief metro- 
litan’s see, and that Carthage’s being the prime metropolis 
Africa, is expressed by having the same privileges that 
tiniana prima had, it will follow,—what is most certain, 
d might otherwise be testified by innumerable evidences,— 
at every primate or chief metropolitan was absolute within 
is Own circuit, neither subject nor subordinate to any foreign 
perior, whether pope or patriarch; and that was all which 
as useful, much more than was necessary, to be here 
onstrated. And being so, there remains to the see of 
me no further claim to the subjection of this island, nor 
pearance of proof of the charge of schism, in casting off 
t yoke, upon this first score of St. Peter’s or his successors’ 
ght to the universal pastorship. 

10. Upon this head of discourse depends also all that is The un- 
r can be said for the confining the Catholic Church to the sips tas 
umber of those who live in obedience to the Roman Church confining 
tr bishop. For if there have been from the Apostles’ times on 
* Ibid. abrdévie ard ris oixelas cuvddou xeiporovetrba:. Novel. 131. [cap. 3. ] 
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an independent power vested in each primate or chief metre 
politan, as hath been evidently shewn, then how can it | 
necessary to the being of a member of the Catholic Chure 
to be subject to that one primate? It is certainly sufficier 
to the conservation of the unity of the whole Church, th 
every one pay an obedience where an obedience is due, ar 
no way useful toward that end that those that are born fr¢ 
should resign up, divest themselves of that privilege, an 
become avOalpero. Sovdol, “servants” or “subjects” of the 
“own making.” But I shall not enlarge on this matter, bt 
conclude with that of our bishops in convocation, A. C. 158! 
in their book intitled, “The Institution of a Christian man. 
that “it was many hundred years before the bishop of Rom 
could acquire any power of a primate over any other bisho 
which were not within his province in Italy; and that tf 
bishops of Rome do now transgress their own professid 
made in their creation; for all the bishops of Rome alway 
when they be consecrated and made bishops of that see, | 
make a solemn profession and vow* that they shall inviolab) 
observe all the ordinances made in the eight first gener 
councils, among which it is especially provided, that — 
causes shall be determined within the province where the 
be begun, and that by the bishops of the same provinee 
which absolutely excludes all papal, i.e. foreign power, ¢ 
of these realms.” 


s [Item] ex diurno libro, professio Nicenum septimum, octavum quo 
Romani pontificis. Constantinopolitanum usque ad uf 
[ Auctoritate Romani pontificis sancta apicem immutilata servare, et pari i 
octo concilia roborantur. nore et veneratione digna habere,_ 
Sancta octo universalia concilia, id que predicaverunt et statuerunt m 
est primum Nicenum, secundum Con- omnibus sequi et predicare; qua 
stantinopolitanum,tertium Ephesinum, condemnaverunt, ore et corde 
quartum Chalcedonense, item quintum demnare profiteor.]—Corp, Jur. 
Constantinopolitanum et sextum; item  cret. par. 1. distinct. 16, cap. 8. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THEIR SECOND PLEA, FROM THE BISHOP OF ROME HAVING PLANTED 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG US. 


1. Tue next part of the Romanists’ arguing against us is 

aken from a peculiar right or claim that the bishop or see 

f Rome hath to our obedience, upon the score of having 

jlanted Christianity among us. 

2. But before I proceed to shew the invalidity of this plea, The plea 
| desire it may first be observed, that the pleading of this, as eat a 
lhe title by which the bishop of Rome hath right to our sub- faith irre- 
ection, is absolutely irreconcilable with his former preten- cure 
ions founded in his cecumenical pastorship by succession former. 
o St. Peter; for certainly he that is supposed in gross to 

ave that original title to all power over all Churches, can- 

ot be imagined to acquire it afterward by way of retail 

jver any particular Church. He that claims a reward, as 

|f his own labour and travail, must be supposed to disclaim 
jonation, which is antecedent to and exclusive of the other, 

| é the title of descent is to that of conquest; and it is a very 

jreat prejudice to the justice of his pretensions, who finds it 
lecessary to mix things that are so incompatible. 

| 8. And therefore I am obliged to offer this dilemma to the A dilemma 
tomanist in this place, and to demand, which is the pope’s ahaa ir 
rue title to the subjection of this island? the donation of 

fhrist, or conversion wrought by Augustine the monk? If 

‘fe latter be affirmed to be it, then it must be granted by 

im, both that this island before the time of Pope Gregory 

fas no way subjected to the Roman see, and withal that no 
hristian nation is at this day thus subject, but such as doth 

ppear to have been converted by Rome, as the Saxons here 

re supposed to have been; and then this concession will 

se more subjects to the apostolic see, than the return of 

nese islands to the desired subjection would ever be able to 
buntervail or recompense ; and therefore it is reasonable to 

sist on the terms of this bargain, and not to yield the one 

ll the other be yielded to us; but if the former be affirmed 
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CHAP. to be it, and that indeed the commission from Christ to | 
__Yl__ Peter be still the fundamental hold by which our subjecti 
is and always hath been due to his successors, then is tl 
other of the conversion by Augustine but a fallacious 
tence, a non causa pro causd, to amuse us, and need 
further be answered or invalidated than by this confession 
4. But then passing by this advantage, and taking 
objection as it lies by itself, these further considerations 
take off all force from it. 1. That this island was convert 
to the faith of Christ long before Augustine’s preaching 
the Saxons, either in or very near the Apostles’ times, 
Tiberius’ reign, saith Gildas", and long before Tertullian 
and Origen’s time, as by them appears’. To this I shall 1 
need to add the testimony of Eleutherius the bishop of Ror 
in the vulgar Epistle to our Lucius, the first Christian | 
of the world, styling him vicarium Dei in regno suo, “ Go 
vicegerent in his own kingdom,” because, as there is so: 
doubt of the authenticness of that Epistle, so the only thi 
that we have now need to conclude from it?, is otherw 
evident, viz., “that the nation was in his time converte 
and so long before Augustine’s coming. And though 
Dioclesian’s persecution, Christianity were here shrev 
shaken, yet I suppose that will not be thought argume 
tative, both because it might be of ill example against ot 
nations, where the faith was as bloodily persecuted in t 
or other times, and possibly at some point of time agai 


The faith 
planted 
here before 
Augustine 
the monk, 


u [A translation of Gildas had re- 
cently been published anonymously. 
London. 12mo. 1652. It is a reprint 
of Habington’s translation, first pub- 
lished in 1638. Hammond probably 
quotes from this; it being apparently 
his habit to procure most theological 
books as they were published. The 
passage referred to is at p. 13 of this 
edition. ] 

x [Tertull. adv. Jud., cap. 7.] 

y [Quid necesse est dicere de apo- 
stolis et prophetis, cum de Domini ad- 
ventu scriptum sit, Omnis terra clamat 
cum letitia ? Confitentur et miserabiles 
Judzi hee de Christi presentia predi- 
cari, sed stulte ignorant personam 
cum videant impleta que dicta sunt. 
Quando enim terra Britannie ante 


adventum Christi in unius Dei con- 


sensit religionem? Quando terra W 
rorum? Quando totus semel or 
Nunc vero propter ecclesias qua mt 
limites tenent, universa terra cum 
titia clamat ad Dominum Israel, 
capax est bonorum secundum 1 
suos. ]—Orig. in Ezech. Hom. iv. [ 
iii. p. 370.] 

2 Suscepistis [enim] nuper [ 
ratione divina] in regno Brita 
legem et fidem Christi; [habetis pt 
vos in regno utramque paginam; @! 
lis Dei gratia per consilium regni Vv 
sume legem, et per illam Dei pote 
vestrum reges Britanniz regnum. 
carius vero Dei estis in regno j 
prophetam regem, Domini est te 
plenitudo ejus, orbis terrarum et unit 
qui inhabitant in eo.—Spelman, 
cil., tom. i. p. 34. ] 
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mie itself, where St. Peter’s chair was not always amulet CHAP. 
ufficient to avoid the like destructions, and especially be- —Y4— 
se it is evident that the British Church survived that amt 


Their stroyed by 
Dioclesian. 









ity, and began to flourish again, saith Bede. 
hurches, saith he, “were rebuilt, holy days celebrated, 
jhe memories of their martyrs erected, and the offices of 
fhe Church duly performed ;” which further appears by 
uthentic testimonies, three of our bishops being ten years 
fter that present,—and their names subscribed, Eborius of 
fork, Restitutus of London, and Adelfius Coloniz Londi- 
iensium,—at the council of Arles, eleven years before the 
rst council of Nice”. So likewise at the time of that Nicene 
ouncil it appears that as Brittany was one of the six dioceses 
f the west empire‘, so there were in it three metropolitans, 
ne bishop of York, his province maxima Cesariensis; the 
ishop of London, his province Britannia prima; the bishop 
Caeruske, his province Britannia secunda, in Monmouth- 
ire, which after in King Arthur’s time was translated to 
t. David’s, where it continued an archbishopric till King 
enry I., who subjected it to Canterbury, and all this space 
about five hundred years after Augustine’s coming, the 
shops thereof, eleven in number, were all consecrated by 
fe suffragan bishops of that province, without any pro- 
sion or subjection to any other Church, as the Annals 
nere affirm’. 
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a [ Hist. Eccl.] lib. i. c. 8. 

» [ Eborius episcopus de civitate Ebo- 
censi, provincia Britannia; Restitu- 
S$ episcopus de civitate Londinensi 


opus de civitate Colonia Londinen- 
nm.—Labbe, tom. i. p. 1430. ] 

© See Notitia Province. Occident. 

4 See Sir Henry Spelman, Concil. 
nglic., p. 26, out of the Annals of 
isburne. [Placeat ut ad memoriam 
honorem vetustissimez istius metro- 
jlitieze ecclesie, que a triplici sede, 
um Caerlegionensis, postea Lan- 
jvensis, et mox inde Menevensis 
netique Davidis nuncupata est, ea 
feram quz ad finem belle manu- 
tipti codicis Annalium Gisburnen- 
deprehendi, in hune modum, viz., 
») urbe legionum (vulgo olim Caer- 
pn) usque ad Meneviam, que est ad 
identem Demecize supra mare Hi- 
















ovincia supra scripta; Adelfius epi- , 


bernicum sita, translata est sedes me- 
tropolitana, tempore S, David archi- 
episcopi per regem Arthurum: ubi 
steterunt tredecim archiepiscopi usque 
Sampsonem. Hic etiam ingruente flava 
peste per Cambriam (quam ictericiam 
vocant) sumpto secum pallio armorum 
Britanniam adiit: et sede Dolansi pre- 
sedit ; a quo tempore] usque ad tempus 
Henrici primi regis Anglorum, sede- 
runt Menevie (que nune David dici- 
tur) undecim episcopi pallio carentes 
(forte paupertatis causa) cum tamen 
usque ad hoc tempus episcopi Mene- 
vie a suis suffraganeis Wallensibus 
ibidem fuerunt consecrati; nulla peni- 
tus professione vel subjectione facta 
alteri ecclesie. [Ceteri succedentes 
episcopi, regio urgente mandato, Can- 
tuariz consecrationem suscipiunt, in 
cujus subjectionis signum Bonifacius 
Cantuarie archiepiscopus, tempore 


VI. 
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The inva- 
lidity of the 
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5. To the same purpose is it, that when Augustine 1 . 
quired subjection to the pope and Church of Rome, t 
abbot of Bangor is recorded to have returned him 
answer*®, Notum sit vobis quod nos omnes sumus ... “ Be 
known unto you, that we are all subject and obedient 
the Church of God and the pope of Rome, but so as we 
also to every pious and good Christian, viz., to love ev 
one in his degree and place, in perfect charity, and to h 
every one by word and deed to attain to be the sons 
God;” et aliam obedientiam quam istam non scio debi 
ei quem vos nominatis esse papam, nec esse patrem patra 
vindicari et postulari, “and for any other obedience I kn 
none due to him whom you call the pope, and as little ¢ 
know by what right he can challenge to be father of fathe 
bishop of bishops or universal bishop.” Preterea nos sum 
sub gubernatione episcopi Caerlegionensis super Osca... “ 
for us, we are under the rule of the bishop of Caerleg 
upon Usk, who is to overlook and govern us under God.” | 

6. From hence the result is clear, that whatever is 
tended from Augustine the monk, or supposed to have h 
then pressed by him for the advancing of the pope’s inter 
in this island, and concluding us guilty of schism in cast 
off that yoke, yet the British bishops still holding out agai 
this pretension, and that with all reason on their side, if 
title of conversion, which the Romanist pleads for our s 
jection, may be of any validity with him, it must needs foll 
that the whole island cannot upon this score of Augusti 
conversion be now deemed schismatical, it being certain t 
the whole island, and particularly the dominion of Wa 
was not thus converted by Augustine, nor formerly by é 


Henrici secundi in ecclesiis cathedra- unumquemque eorum, verbo et 
libus Kambriz, primus omnium Can- fore filios Dei: et aliam obedien’ 
tuariensium archiepiscoporum missam quam istam non scio debitam, ei q 
solenniter celebravit: ita quod hodie vos nominatis esse papam, nec 
in tota Anglia duo tantum sunt pri- patrem patrum: vindicari et postu 
mates, scil. Cantuariensis, et Ebora- et istam obedientiam nos sumus pi 
censis. ] dare et solvere ei et cuique Chris 

e (Notum sit et absque dubitatione continuo. Preterea nos sumus 
vobis, quod nos omnes sumus et quili- gubernatione episcopi Caerlegionis 
bet nostrum obedientes et subditi ec- per Osca, qui est ad superviden 
clesiz Dei, et pape Rome, et uni- sub Deo super nobis, ad facien 
cuique vero et pio Christiano ad aman- nos servare viam spiritualem.—l 
dum unumquemque in suo gradu in pp. 108, 109.] 
perfecta charitate, et ad juvandum 
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sent from Rome, or that observed the Roman order,—as CHAP. 
appears by the observation of Easter, contrary to the usage = 
received at Rome,—but either by Joseph of Arimathea or 

Simon Zelotes, as our Annals tell us most probably. And 

his in the first place must needs be yielded to by those that 
expect to receive any advantage to their cause by this argu- 

rent ; and if they will still extend their title equally to those 

arts of Britanny which Augustine did not, as to those which 
jhe did convert, to Wales as well as to Kent, it is evident 
hey must do it upon some other score, whatsoever the pre- 
ence be, and not upon this of conversion. 

7. But then, secondly, for as much of this island as was No title 
really converted to the faith by the coming of Augustine, ee 
here is no title for their subjection, and the perpetual sub- subjection. 
jection of their posterity from this. 

8. To examine this a while by other known practices of the 
Christian world, St. Paul by himself or his apostles, or pro- 
urators, was the great converter of the gentiles; concerning 
im I shall demand, whether all those nations converted by 
lim and his ministers are to all ages obliged to be subject 
that chair where St. Paul sat,—whether in the Church at 
Antioch, or Rome, or the like,—at the time of his sending 
put, or going himself to convert them; if so, then, 1. there 
famnot be a greater prejudice imaginable to St. Peter’s uni- 
fersal pastorship; and 2. it will in the story of the fact ap- 
year to have no degree of truth in it; Timothy that was 
laced over Asia in Ephesus, and Titus over Crete, being, as 
jath formerly appeared, supreme in those provinces, and 
Independent from any other see. And generally that is the 
ature of primates or patriarchs, to have no superior either 
o ordain or exercise jurisdiction over them, but themselves 
0 be absolute within their province, and their successors to 
e ordained by the suffragan bishops under them; which 
ould not be if every such Church where such a primate was 
laced were subject to that Church from which they received 

e faith. 

9. To put this whole matter out of controversy, it is, and The power 
ath always been in the power of Christian emperors and pba iler 
‘ftinces within their dominions to erect patriarchates, or to hates. 


-fanslate them from one city to another, and therefore what- 
HAMMOND. s 
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island upon the first planting of the gospel here, this cann¢ 
so oblige the kings of England ever since, but that they may 
freely remove that power from Rome to Canterbury, an 
subject all the Christians of this island to the spiritual powe 
of that archbishop or primate independently from any foreign 
bishop. 
10. For the erection of primacies or patriarchates, that ¢ 
Justiniana prima forementioned, and set down at large, is a ' 
evident proof, Justinian erecting that,—long after the rest of 
the primates’ seats in the empire,—to be an archiepisco= 
pal see absolute and independent, and subjecting all Daci 
the New to it; and though the pope Vigilius was by the em 
peror appointed to ordain the first bishop there, yet were | 
successors to be ordained by his own metropolitans, and th 
bishops under him not to appeal to any others, as hath m 
each particular formerly been evidenced. | 
11. The same also hath in lke manner been shewn ¢ 
Carthage, which was by the same Justinian (not original 
dignified, but) after the rescuing it out of the Vandal 
hands‘, restored to a state of primacy, after the pattern ¢ 
image of Justiniana prima, and two provinces more annexé 
than had anciently belonged to that bishop’s jurisdiction. 
12. Before either of these, the Emperor Valentinian IT 
A.C. 432, by his rescript constituted Ravenna a patriarch 
seat ; and from his time that held the patriarchate, witho 
any dependence on the bishop of Rome, to the time of Co 
stantinus Pogonatus. And though at that time the Gree 
emperor’s vicarii or exarchs being not able to support # 
bishop of Ravenna against the Longobards, he was fain 
fly for support to the bishop of Rome, and so submitted hime> 
self unto him; and after Reparatus, the next bishop The 
dorus did the like to Pope Agatho, whether upon the scoi 
of great friendship with him, or in despite to his own clerg 
with whom he had variance, saith Sabellicus; yet the peor 
of Ravenna thought themselves injured hereby, and join 
with their next bishop, Felix, to maintain their privileg 
though Pope Constantine stirring up Justinian ‘Povorpnrt 


af e obmep 5 Ocds rabrny huiv &roxaréornoe.—Novella 131. [ Auth, Collat. 
tit. 14. p. 184.) 
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18. Other examples there are of this kind. Balsamon 





lege, not to be subject to the patriarch of Constantino- 
le, calling them avtoxéparor apytericxoro:, which were 
‘archbishops independent.” So under Phocas, the patri- 
hate of Grado in Italy was erected, saith Warnefridus de 
estis Longobard.* Others, as Eginhartus', chancellor to 
harles the Great, and who wrote his life, say it was done 
y Charles the Great. And so doth Rhegino, who lived in 
he next age. And accordingly in Duarenus* de Benef., lib. i. 
p. 9, among the minorum gentium patriarchatus, that of 
grado is reckoned for one, and joined with Aquileia, Canter- 
ury, and Bourges. 

14. And that it was a frequent usage in the east may ap- 
ear by the twelfth canon of the council of Chalcedon’, where 
re find mention of qroXews dia ypaypatov Bacihixdr TO Ths 
WjTpoTrONews dvopaTe TLunGetcar, “ cities honoured by letters 
jatent from the kings or emperors with the name and dig- 
ity of metropoles,” and where the council represses the am- 
ition of bishops, which sought those privileges d:a mpayya- 
kav, “by rescripts from the emperors,” and censures it, in 
nem that so sought it, as mapa Tods éxxAnotactiKods beo- 
ods, “ not agreeable to the ecclesiastical canons,” repressing 
ae ambition of the bishops, but not cassating the rescripts, 





& amd gidrorilas Baciruchs iduchis 
dro Td Bixaoy AaBdytwy.—De privi- 
. Patriar. [ap. Leunclav. Jur. Greeco- 
m., tom. i. p. 445. ] 

h [His diebus defuncto Severo Patri- 
ha, ordinatur Johannes Abbas Patri- 
ha in Aquileia vetere cum consensu 
pis et Gisulfi ducis. In Gradus quo- 
¢ ordinatus est Romanis Candidianus 
tistes. Rursum mense Novembrio 
Decembrio, stella cometes apparuit. 
jmdidiano quoque defuncto apud 
fadus, ordinatur Patriarcha Epipha- 
Ms qui fuerat primicerius notariorum, 
| €piscopis qui erant sub Romanis; 
ex illo tempore cceperunt duo esse 
|triarche.—Warnefridus, de Gestis 
$ngobard., lib. iv. cap. 34.] 

i iSee Eginhartus, de vita et gestis 
(oli Magni, 4to. Traj. ad Rhen. 
11, cap. xxxiii. p. 143, where the 












author mentions Grado amongst other 
metropolitan cities, but says nothing 
about its having been erected into a 
patriarchate by Charlemagne. ] 

* [Alii non uni provinciz sed multis 
prefecti sunt, et in omnes non solum 
episcopos sed etiam archiepiscopos, 
potestatem habent, ideoque primates 
seu patriarche dicti sunt. Hi sunt 
numero quatuor, preter Romanum epi- 
scopum qui vertex omnium et princeps 
esse dicitur de quo mox videbimus, 
Constantinopolitanus, Alexandrinus, 
Antiochenus, Hierosolymitanus. Qui- 
bus et alii quidam veluti minorum gen- 
tium patriarche adjecti sunt, Aquilei- 
ensis, Cantuariensis, Biturigensis et 
Gradensis.—Duarenus, de Sacris Ec- 
clesie Ministeriis ac Beneficiis, lib. i. 
cap. 9. p. 11. ed. Lond, 1585.] 

1 [p. 337.] 


s2 


nst them, they were worsted, and defeated in their cHA P. 


VI. 


oints at some which from the emperor’s charter’ had this’ 


Grado. 


Frequent 
in the east. 
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. nor withdrawing the honour from the metropolis so erected, 






























Of this canon Balsamon saith™, that when it was made many 
emperors had erected many metropolitans, and naming three, 
adds, kal dAXas éricKxotral étiunOnoar, that “ other bishops 
rics were thus honoured,” and that the emperors did it «ata 
Tv Sobsicay adtots éEovciay, “according to the power thi 
was given them.” Where it is further to be observed, 1. thi 
this council was within twenty years after that grant | 
Valentinian, and consequently, if Balsamon say right, that 
that time many emperors had erected many, there must ne o( 
be others before Valentinian; 2. that the seventeenth canor 
of the council of Chalcedon doth more expressly attribute 
this power to the prince", ef dé kat Tis é« Baciruxns e&o: 
cias éxawvicOn TOoXLs, 7) avOts KawvicOein, Tots TWOALTLKOLS K 
Snuoclots TUTOLs, Kal TOV EKKANTLATTLKOY TAPOLKLOY 1) T. 
Ets axodovdeitw, “if a city be built or restored by the king 
power, let the ecclesiastical order follow the political.” Ai 
the same power is acknowledged to belong to the prince — 
the council in Trullo, can. 38. And then, 3. that thes 
two last canons are reconciled with that twelfth of Chale 
don, by the law of Alexius Comnenus, and assented to 
the synod under him, See Balsam. in can. 38, Concil. 
Trullo°®, who concludes that the king might do it adOdpymt 
yeyoves, “upon his own incitation or motion, but it shou 
not be lawful for any by base solicitation to seek or obta 
it,” adding that in that case, “upon any such rescript of t 
emperor for such erection, it might be lawful for the pat 
arch to suspend the confirmation of the charter until — 
represented to the emperor what the canons were in t 
case, and understood if the emperor did it of«oev. [opunbe 
from his own motion, which appearing, the patriarch was 
admit thereof.” 
And accordingly the same Balsamon, (on Concil. Carthe 
can. 16P,) doth upon that canon professedly found the autl 
rity of princes, érucxomny eis untpdmodu dyew.... Kab 
véov émicKdmous Kal yntpotroritas KabioTav, “to advane 
an episcopal see into a metropolis, and anew to constitut 
bishops and metropolitans.” ! 
15. As for the transplanting it also from one city t 

™ [p. 337.] 2 [p. 342.] ° [p. 403. ] P [p. 627.] 


« 
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another, besides that the power of doing that is consequent CHAP. 
to the former, the examples of this practice are ancient, and __ Vie. 
frequent in this kingdom. The passage set down out of the oe 
Annals of Gisburne 4 may be sufficient. From Caeruske the Examples 
metropolitan seat was translated to St. David’s by King ee 
Arthur, where it continued till Henry I., and then was re- 

| duced to Canterbury. 

| 16. In like manner it is evident that the kings of England 

|have divided bishoprics and erected new ones. About the 

| year 630, Kinigilsa, king of the West Saxons, and Oswald of 

the Northumbers, erected an episcopal see at Dorchester, 

and placed Birinus in it, so saith Guil. Malmesb. de Gest. 

Pontif. Angl., lib. ii. [p. 240.] About the year 660, Kene- 

walch, king of the West Saxons, divided this bishopric, and 

left part to Dorchester, and assigned the western part to be 

the diocese of the new bishop, which he constituted at Win- 
chester, so saith Hen. Huntingd. Hist., lib. iii. {p. 331.] 

Then Winchester was subdivided in the time of King Ina, 

|who also erected a new bishopric at Sherburne, and gave 

it-to Aldelme, so Hen. Huntingd., lib. iv. [p. 337,] and 

Guil. Malm. de [Gest.] Reg. Angl., lib. i. c. 2. [p.14.] And 

after the Norman Conquest, Henry I. divided Cambridgeshire 

from the see of Lincoln, and erected the bishopric of Ely, so 

saith Guiliel. Malm. de Gest. Pontif. Angl., lib. iv. [p. 293, | 

and Florentius Wigorn.", A.D. 1109, who lived at that time. 

So also saith Eadmer with some variation, Regi, archiepi- 

Scopo, ceterisque principibus regni visum fuit de ipsa parochia 
(Lincolnie) sumendum, quo fieret alter episcopatus, cujus cathe- 

dre principatus poneretur in abbatia de Eli: “It seemed 

good to the king, the archbishop, and the rest of the princés 

of the kingdom, to take as much out of the diocese of Lin- 

coln as would make another bishopric, the chair whereof 

should be set up in the abbacy of Ely ;” adding indeed that 
Anselm, a zealous promoter of the papal authority, as the 

author Eadmer was a disciple and admirer of Anselm, wrote 

to Pope Paschalis, desiring his consent to it, as a thing fit 

to be done, and yet to which he assures him he would not 


4 Concil. Angl., p. 26. et Herveum Bancornensem episcopum. 
* [Eodem anno rex abbatiam Eli-  eidem ecclesiz prefecit.— Florent. Wi- 
ensem ad episcopalem mutavit sedem __gorn., p. 654, ed. Francof. 1601.] 
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give his consent, but salva authoritate pape, “reserving the 
rights of the pope;? which, though it doth suppose th 
pope’s pretensions to that authority at that time, and An 
selm’s yielding it to him, yet it proves also this right of ou 
kings to have been even then adhered to, preserved, and ex 
ercised by them, as the former authors had set it down’. 

17. Of this nature also is the authority of kings in ex 
empting any ecclesiastical person from the bishop’s jurisdic 
tion, and granting episcopal jurisdiction to such persor 
which is largely asserted and exemplified in Cawdry’s case 
5 Report. 14. One instance of this will serve for all, tha 
of William the Conqueror, who exempted Battel abbey i 
Sussex from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Chichester, ant 
gave the abbot episcopal jurisdiction in his territories, an¢ 
the words of the charter are produced by Mr. Selden o 
Eadmer, Hoc regali authoritate et episcoporum ac baronur 
meorum attestatione constituo, “I appoint this by my roya 
authority by the attestation of my bishops and baron 


® [His diebus sermo habitus est de 
parochia episcopi Lincoliensis que in 
nimium tendebatur, eoque processit ut, 
quum ratio Christianitatis id utile fore 
suadebat, regi et archiepiscopo cete- 
risque principibus regni visum fuerit, 
de ipsa parochia sumendum quo fieret 
alter episcopatus, cujus cathedre prin- 


cipatus poneretur in abbatia de Heli. _ 


Sed Anselmus quem ipsius negotii 
summa respiciebat, sciens preter con- 
sensum et Romani pontificis auctori- 
tatem novum episcopatum nusquam 
rite institui posse scripsit ei sic. Do- 
mino et patri reverendo Paschali sum- 
mo pontifici Anselmus ecclesiz Can- 
tuariensis debitam obedientiam cum 
fideli obsequio et orationibus. Quo- 
niam robur dispositionum que utiliter 
fiunt in ecclesia Dei, de vestrz pendet 
auctoritate prudentiz, quando fiunt, ad 
vestrum referende sunt notitiam et 
judicium, ut cum Apostolico assensu 
fuerint confirmate, nulla presump- 
tione a posteris, qu salubriter statute 
sunt, queant violari, sed ratee perma- 
neant in perpetuum. In Anglia est 
guidam episcopatus, scilicet Lincoli- 
ensis cujus diocesis tam ampla est ut 
ad ea que non nisi ab episcopali per- 
sona fieri queunt, unus episcopus plene 
sufficere non possit. Quod cum con- 
sideraret rex et episcopi et principes et 
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alii rationabiles et religiosi viri reg 
Anglorum, ad utilitatem ecclesiz 
sum consilium est episcopatum pre 
tum in duos dividere, ita ut sedes epi 
scopalis in quadam abbatia que sita é 
in insula vocata Heli, et est intra pre 
fatam diocesim constituatur, monach 
ibidem permanentibus sicut sunt mul 
episcopatus qui monachos in mat 
ecclesia habent, non canonicos. Quo 
libenter concedit ipse episcopus Lin 
coliensis Robertus nomine, quia pro i 
que assumuntur de sua ecclesia 2 
instaurandum novum episcopatum 
Heli, tantum ecclesiz Lincoliensi r 
stauratur, ut ipsi sufficiens et gratu 
sibi esse fateatur. Cui rei mihi tur 
propter predictam necessitatem t 
propter multitudinem pradictorum qt 
in hoc consentiunt visum est, ut sal 
vestra auctoritate assensum prebere 
Precatur igitur suppliciter mea parv 
tas, quatenus hoc quod pro utilita 
ecclesiz sic dispositum est, vestra auc 
toritate in perpetuum roboretur, ne- 
posteris ulla pressumptione (quod ben 
statutum fuerit) violetur. Oramus De 
minum Omnipotentem ut Ecclesii 
suz vos in diuturna prosperitate custe 
diat.—Eadmer. Hist. Novorum, lib. i 
p. 95. ed. Selden. fol. Lond. 1623.] 
t [Ibid., p. 165.] 
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18. Add unto this, that even the western princes, in those C ss A Pp: 
parts where the bishops of Rome have much heightened roar 
their power, ever since the kings were Christians, the Ger- gurders of 


n emperors, the kings of France and England, always a 
laimed to be founders of all bishoprics in their dominions, trons. 
atrons of them to bestow them by investiture; that the 
ings of France andEngland often claimed and were ac- 
nowledged to have right that no legate from Rome might 
me into the land, and use jurisdiction without their leave ; 
which put together are a foundation for this power of the 
rinces to erect or translate a patriarchate, it being with all 
eknowledged that our kings have the same authority in 
heir territories that the Roman emperor had in the empire. 

19. And the reason of all this is clear, not only from the The reason 
upreme authority of kings in all sorts of causes, even those of ye 


supreme 
the Church", as well as civil,—as might be proved at large if eo of 
1 e 











a 6 Bacireds . . ofa Kowds TOV exKAN- 
Tiav emornuovdpxns Kal dv Kad dvo- 
uatduevos, ‘the king is as it were the 
rommon director and ruler of the 
Church, both in title and reality.”— 
Demetrii Chomateni Resp. ad Const. 
Cab. fap. Leunclav.] Jur. Gree. Rom., 
ib. v. a 317.] 

[@vOev eixdrws airds ev éorlace: work 
‘Degtovmevos emicxdmous, Adyov adjxev, 
ws &pa etn Kad abtds ericxotos’ &d€ 
fy abrois cirdy phuacw ep’ juerepas 
fucoats* GAN’) jueis wey TeV elow Tijs 
EekAnotlas, eyo 5¢ tav extds 5rd @cod 
caBerrapévos émloxomos by etny [dxd- 
\ov0a 8 ody TE Adyw diavootpevos, rods 
ipxouevous Emaytas éreckdret, mpot- 
rpemé Te Sonmep by H Sivauis Toy ed- 
reBH pweradidnew Blov.|—Euseb. de 
rita Const., lib. iv. [cap. 24.] ‘Ye are 
bishops of the Church for those things 
which are celebrated within it, but for 
xternal things I am constituted over- 
eer or bishop by God,” saith Constan- 
ine the Great, in an assembly of 
rishops. 

_ ye Bactreds Kad fepeds eius, “I am 
ing and priest,’’ saith Leo Isaurus 
o Gregory the Second, neque eo no- 
Hine tamen reprehenditur a pontifice, 
and was not for this reprehended by the 
ope.” See J.C. de Lib. Eccl. ap. Gold- 
st. Monarch., tom. i. p. 686. [li. 58.] So 
ocrates the historian, of the emperors 
n general after their receiving the faith 
f Christ, “the affairs of the Church 
jepended on them.” [cuvexas && Kad 





tovs Bacireis tH lioropia mepirrAauBd- 
vouev, 5idTt ap’ 08 xpiotiavlfew Hptav- 
T0,| Ta THS exkAnolas mpdyuara hpTynTo 
&€ abtray, [kal ai wéyiora civodu TH 
abrav yvéun yeydvacl Te kal ylvovra. | 
Lib. v. in Procem. And by Optatus, 
lib. iii. [eap. 3.] Quid est imperatori 
cum ecclesia? And all this according 
to the principles of civil policy acknow- 
ledged by Aristotle, BasiAéa trav mpds 
Tovs Oeovs Kvpioy elvat, ‘the king hath 
power of those things that belong to 
the gods.” [sdpior 5¢ Hoav Tis Te Kata 
méAeuov Hyeuovlas Kal Ta&v Ovotey Bou 
Bh ieparixad’ and @vola KareAdcipOnoay 
Tois BactAcdor pdvov.] Pol. iii. [cap. 
9.] And by Diotogenes in Stobzeus, 
[tit. xlviii. 61.] that a perfect king 
ought to be both a good captain and 
a judge, kal iepéa, yea and a priest 
also. And accordingly among the 
ancient regal Jaws this is one, Sacro- 
rum omnium potestas sub regibus esto, 
“ Let the power of all sacred things 
be under the kings.’’ And so in the 
practice, Caius Cesar in Suetonius, 
cap. 12, was both augur and summus 
pontifex. Galba tres pontificatus gere- 
bat, [accepit et sacerdotium triplex. ] 
Gal. cap. 8. Claudius is by Josephus 
called apxepeds wéyioros, ‘the greatest 
high-priest;’’ and Tacitus makes it his 
observation, nunc Deim munere sum- 
mum pontificum [etiam] summum 
hominum esse.—Annal., lib, iii. [cap. 
58.} The same appears among the 
Jewish kings in Scripture, David or- 


CHAP. here it were needful, and cannot be reasonably so confin | 
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as not to belong to a matter of this nature,—but peculiarl 
from that which hath been already noted, and expressly of 
dered, can. 17 of the council of Chalcedon even now cited, @ 
the ecclesiastical division of provinces, &c., following the civil 
for 1. it being certainly in the power of the king to place hr 
pretoria or courts of assizes where he please; and 2. it beit 
the known original of metropoles, and divisions of province 
—as Strabo saith, Geogr., lib. xvii., [sect. 25.] ai érapyla 
Supnvras ddXore pev Gdros, ... “provinces are variously dig 
tributed,” Sd 7d Tods ‘Pwpatovs uw) Kata pora Srederv adras 
GN Erepov tpoTrov Svataéar Stovxjoes ev als Tas ayopaio ! 
qmotouvrat Kal dtxatodoc tas, “because the Romans divide the 
not by tribes or families, but after another manner in rel@ 
tion to the cities where they set up their courts of assizes,” ~ 
and again it being most reasonable, that as any new act 
dent raises one city to a greater populousness or depress 
another, so for the convenience of the people one should 
made the seat of judicature, the other cease to be so, (an 
no man so fit to pass the judgment when this should be 
the king ;) and 8. the very same reasons of convenien | 
moving in the Church as in the State, the bishops, and ov 
them metropolitans and primates, having their judicatur 

and audiences, which in all reason must be so disposed of 8 
may be most for the convenience of administration, th 
they and all under them may do their duties with most fat 
lity and to greatest advantage; and lastly, there being @ 
obstacle imaginable from any contrary constitution either 
Christ or His Apostles against which the prince can be sé | 
to offend either directly or interpretatively,—as I suppose? 
already clear from the refutation of the plea from St. Peter | 
universal pastorship,—whensoever he shall think fit to ma | 
such changes, the conclusion is rational as well as evider 
dering the courses of the priests, Solo- BaotAu&, the whole third book is mi , 
mon consecrating the temple, Heze- up of Justinian’s, i.e. the emperor 
kiah (2 Chron. xxix., 2 Kings xviii.) constitutions, de Episcopis, Clericis> 
and Josiah (2 Kings xxii.) ordering Sacris, concerning bishops, clergyme 
many things belonging to it, And so and sacred offices. And the canons) 
St. Paul appealed from the judgment councils have mostly been set out 
of the chief priests to the tribunal received their authority) by the em 
of Cesar. See G. de Heimburg. as rors, and accordingly in the Theodos 


usurpationibus Paparum Romanorum, | code we shall find many of those whit 
{p. 116. ed. Francof. 1608.] Soin the are now called papal decrees. 


ree ee 
gga! wee 
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a that it should be so as well as clear, that elsewhere it 












1aleedon de jure, that the king may erect a primacy when 
e please,—and so it is certain that King Ethelbert, at the 
me of Augustine’s planting the faith, did at Canterbury, 
seat of his kingdom, imperit sui totius metropolis, saith 
sede, lib. i. c. 25,—and consequently remove it from any other 
ace at his pleasure. Had it not been for this, there is no 
ason assignable why this nation, being in Constantine’s 
me under three metropolitans, the archbishop of York,— 
d the primacy belonging to that city, as being then the 
peror’s seat, where Septimius Severus and Constantius 
thlorus died, and the pretorium of the diocese of Britanny, 
the archbishop of London, and the archbishop of Caeruske 
h Monmouthshire, either 1. there should be, as there was, 
in addition of two provinces more, Valentia and Flavia 
tesariensis, or 2. the metropolitical power should be re- 
hoved from London to Canterbury, as also from Caeruske 
> St. David’s, as hath been said, and the primacy from 
fork to Canterbury. 

20. Now what is thus vested in the regal power cannot 
le taken away by foreign laws, or by prescription be so ali- 
nated, but that it remains perfectly lawful for the prince to 
esume it. 

21. That laws made at Rome do not take away the liberty 
f another national Church to make contrary laws thereunto, 
md that by such obviation no schism is incurred, we find 
elivered in the council of Carthage, can. 71* according to 
salsamon’s division. And though the canon be not set 
own by Binius, yet both he and Baronius’ acknowledge that 
rhat was contained in that particular canon was the main 
ecasion of the synod; and the antiquity thereof is consider- 
ble, those canons being made, say Baronius and Binius, 
..D. 401. 

22. So likewise that a law, though made by a general 
ouncil, and with the consent of all Christian princes, yet if 


* [ad obros 5 Kavov idinds eorw &Adws Boke Ta wep) robrov ev TH Tepa- 
Dege “yap Tois marpdor déxecOa Tos parikh cvvddy, Hyovv TH ev “Irarla.— 
™ tav Aovatiotav mposepxouevovs Balsamon in Can. 71. Conc. Carthag. 
fh opbodétw miore, Sore Exew adtods (A.D. 401.) p. 694.] 

DUs oikelous fepatixo’s Bubuovs, Kay y [Ann. Eccl.,an. 401, num.v.—xiv. ] 
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it have respect to a civil right, may, in this or that na 
—_—— be repealed, is the judgment of Roger Widdrington, or Fat 
Preston, in his last rejoinder to Fitzherbert, c. 11, sect. 4 
and c. 8 he confirms it by the doctrine of Suarez, lib. ii. 
leg., c. 19, and the reason of Suarez is, because such a 
made at a general meeting of princes is intrinsically a ¢ 
law, and hath not force by virtue of the law to bind the st 
jects of any particular kingdom or commonwealth, any oth 
wise than as it is enacted or received by the governors ¢ 


subjects of that kingdom. 


23. And this is affirmed and extended by Balsamon® to_ 
canons in general, as the judgment of learned men, in 
notes on that sixteenth canon of the council of Carthe 


before cited. 


24. And for the matter of prescription the decision 
Sayer? is worth observing, that in such cases as these, 
prescriptio sit tantum de jure civili et canonico, “when t 
prescription is neither of the law of nature, nor the divi 
law, nor the law of nations, but only of the civil and can 
law,” there non plus se extendit quam unusquisque suprem 
princeps in suo regno eam suis legibus extensam esse velit, © 
extends no further than every supreme prince in his rez 
by his laws is supposed to will that it shall be extended 
which, saith he, cannot be supposed in matters of this r 
ture, of “exempting subjects from making their appeal 
their king ;” for, saith he, non est de mente alicujus princi 


* [Roger Widdrington, whose real 
name was Preston, was a learned Be- 
nedictine monk, who lived in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. He was 
the great champion for the oath of 
allegiance, and published several books 
on that subject against Bellarmine, 
Suarez, Fitzherbert, &c., which were 
censured by the see of Rome. He re- 
sisted for some time, and was joined by 
several, both clergy and regulars, who 
had a great opinion of his learning, but 
at last submitted. The volume re- 
ferred to in the text is entitled ‘A last 
rejoinder to Mr. Thomas Fitzherbert’s 
reply concerning the oath of allegiance 
and the Pope’s power to depose princes.’ 
It was published in 4to. in the year1619. ] 

* [Vide Balsamon, in Synod. Car- 
thag., p. 627. ] 

> Clavis Regia, lib. ix. cap. 12. [tom. 
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ii, p. 61. ed. Ven. 1625.—Greg 
Sayer was educated, says Dodd, in 
Church History, in the University 
Cambridge, which he left on acco 
of his religion, and going abroad 
entertained in the English college 
Rheims; and after some time was 
moved to the college at Rome, wh 
he applied himself to divinity till 
year 1585, and soon after becam 
Benedictine monk in the famous f 
nastery of Monte-Cassino, and 
professor of moral divinity for sev 
years. In 1595, when he had acqui 
a great name on account of his lea 
ing, he was invited to Gregory’s 
nastery in Venice, and died there 
October, 1602.. He was author of se 
ral treatises besides that referred 
which was entitled Clavis Regia Sac 
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| quispiam subditorum possit prescribere quod ad principem CHAP. 
e0 non appelletur, aut quod eum coercere non potest, quando be 
tio et justitia postulat: “it is not imaginable to be the 

nd of any prince that any of his subjects should be able to 

escribe that he is not to appeal to his prince,” but to some 

ner, “or that his prince may not punish him when reason 

d justice requires.” It were easy to apply this distinctly 

the confirming of all that I here pretend, but I shall not 

lus expatiate. 


CHAP. VII. 


THEIR THIRD EVIDENCE FROM OUR CASTING OFF OBEDIENCE TO THE 
BISHOP OF ROME AT THE REFORMATION. 


1. Uron that one ground laid in the former chapter, the 

wer of kings in general, and particularly ad hune actum, 

emove patriarchates, whatsoever can be pretended against 
lawfulness of the reformation in these kingdoms will easily 
answered. And therefore supposing the third and last ob- 

ion to lie against our reformation, that it was founded in 

casting off that obedience to the bishop of Rome which 
formerly paid him by our bishops, and people under them, 

all now briefly descend to that, first laying down the mat- 

of fact as it lies visible in our records, and then vindicating 

om all blame of schism, which according to the premises 

#1 any way be thought to adhere to it. 

. And first for the matter of fact, it is acknowledged that ped ena 
I ha reign of King Henry VIII. the papal, and with it all radia reat 
cpign power in ecclesiastical affairs, was both by acts of bishop of 
vocation of the clergy, and by statutes or acts of parlia- Rome in 
(nt, cast out of this kingdom. The first step or degree ae 
eof was the clergy’s synodical recognising the king, sin- 

em ecclesie Anglicane protectorem, unicum et supremum 

m, “the singular protector, the only and supreme head 





=~ 









ies within the kingdom ;” the statute of 25 Hen. VIII.4, 


(Statutes, an. 24 Hen. VIII. cap. 4 [Ib., an. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. xx. 
ikect. 4, vol. i. p. 750.] sect. 4—7. vol. i. p. 762.] 
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and bishops ;” and another®, in the same year, “ prohibit 
the payment of all impositions to the court of Rome, and 
the obtaining of all such dispensations from the see of C 
terbury which were formerly procured from the popes 
Rome ;” and that of 26 Hen. VIII.', “declaring the king 
be the supreme head,”—which in Queen Elizabeth’s re 
was, to avoid mistakes, changed into supreme governo 
“of the Church of England, and to have all honours % 
pre-eminencies which were annexed to that title.” 
3. This was in the next place attended with the subn 
sion of the clergy to the king, agreed on, first in conve 
tion, and afterward in 25 Hen. VIII. enacted by parliam 
to this purpose’, that “as it was by the clergy acknowled 
that the convocation of the clergy then was, always | 
been, and ought to be assembled by the king’s writ, an¢ 
they submitting themselves to the king’s majesty had ] 
mised in verbo sacerdotii, that they would never from ther 
forth presume to attempt, allege, claim, or put in ure, er 
promulge, or exercise any new canons, constitutions, ¢ 
nances provincial or other .... unless the king’s most r 
assent may to them be had to make, promulge, and exe 
the same .... so it was now enacted that none of the cl 
should enact, promulge, or execute any such canons, cor 
tutions, and ordinances, provincial or synodical, without 
sent and authority received from the king, he a: pail 
imprisonment and fine, at the king’s pleasure.” 
4. The third and last step of this began with the del 
of the universities and most eminent monasteries in 
kingdom, An aliquid authoritatis in hoc regno Anglie p 
fici Romano de jure competat, plusquam alii cuiquam episeo, 
extero? “whether any authority did of right belong to | 
bishop of Rome in the kingdom of England more tham) 
any other foreign bishop?” And upon agitation it- 
generally defined in the negative, and so returned testifi 
under their hands and seals. The like was soon after 
cluded and resolved by the convocation of the bishops” 


€ [Ib., cap. xx. sect. 1.] & [Ib., an. 25 Hen. VIII. cap 
a Ps an. 26 Hen. VIII. cap. 1. p. sect. 1. p. 760.] 
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1 the clergy, and subscribed and confirmed by their corpo- 
1 oaths. And at that time was written and printed the 
wt De vera differentia Regie et Ecclesiastice potestatis®, 
out by the prelates, the chief composers of which were 
hn Stokesly, bishop of London; Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop 
| Durham; Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester; and 
ir. Thirlby, afterward bishop; where from the practice of 
te Saxon and first Norman kings they evidence the truth 
| that negative out of story. And what was thus concluded 
7 the clergy was soon turned into an act of parliament also 
| 28 Hen, VIIL.', called “ An Act extinguishing the autho- 
y of the Bishop of Rome,” and prescribing an oath to all 
(iicers, ecclesiastical and lay, of renouncing the said bishop 
id his authority. 

|5. By these three degrees it is acknowledged that the 
|shops and clergy first, then the king confirming the acts 
( the convocation, and after making acts of parliament to 
ie same purposes, renounced the authority of the Roman 
, and cast it out of this island; and though the first act 





which the necessity of affairs recommended to them, 
the matter of right being upon that occasion taken into 


int consent of both houses of the convocation, there is no 
son to doubt but that they did believe what they did 
fess, the fear being the occasion of their debates, but the 
ns or arguments offered in debate the causes, as in all 
larity we are to judge, of their decision. 

)6. But I shall not lay much weight on that judgment of 
(arity, because if that which was thus determined by king 
ad bishops were falsely determined, then. the voluntariness 
| freeness of the determination will not be able to justify 





i [The title of this tract is, Opus in wd. Tho. Bertheleti, 1534. Bayle 
(minum de vera differentia regiz ,Po- says that Henry VIII. was the author. } 
ttatis et ecclesiastice et que sit ipsa * (Statutes, an. 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 
\fitas ac virtus utriusque. 4to, Lond, x. p. 821.] 
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nse it; and on the other side, if the determination were ju 

———— then was there truth in it, antecedent to and abstract 

from the determination, and it was their duty so to dete 

mine, and crime that they were unwilling to do it. A 

therefore the whole difficulty devolves to this one enquit 

whether at that time of the reign of Henry VIIL f 

bishop of Rome were supreme head or governor of tk 

Church of England, or had any real authority here, whi 

the king might not lawfully remove from him to some oth 

viz., to the archbishop of Canterbury, if he pleased. 

Theright 7. And this is presently determined upon the groun 

bishop of Which have been formerly laid, and confirmed to have tru 

Rome con- jn them. For the pretensions for the pope’s supremacy 
sidered. 3 

power among us being by the assertors thereof founded 

one of these three, either in his right, as St. Peter’s succe 

sor, to the universal pastorship, that including his pow 

over England, as a member of the whole ; or 2. by the pate 

nal right which by Augustine’s planting the gospel amo 

the Saxons is thought to belong to the pope (and his suce¢ 

Thecon- sors) that sent him; or 3. in the voluntary concession Of 

ica: of some kings. The two former of these have been large 

disproved already, chap. iv. v. and vi.,in discourses purpose 

and distinctly applied to those pretensions. And for t 

third, that will appear to have received its determinati 

also, 1. by the absoluteness of the power of our princes, 

which purpose I shall mention but one passage, that of 

de Heimburg*, some two hundred years since, in the k 

words of his tract De Injust. Usurp. Pap., where speaking 

the emperor’s making oath to the pope, he saith that “tk 

is a submission in him, and a patience above what any oth 

suffers,” and proves it by this argument, Nam eximius rex £ 

glie, Francie, dux, marchio, non astringitur Pape quocung 

juramento: factus imperator jurare tenetur secundum dee? 

tales eorum fabulose fictas, ita ut supremus monarcha magis st 

vilis conditionis, quam quicunque ejus inferior fiert censeatt 

“The king of England and France, any duke or marquis 

that kingdom, is not bound to the pope by any oath, yet 

emperor at his creation is thus bound to swear according 

the pope’s decretals fabulously invented, so that the suprer 

k [p. 125, ed. Francof. 1608.] 
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jonarch is made to be of a more servile condition than any 
is inferior prince ;’—and 2. by the rights of kings to re- 
ove or erect patriarchates, and will be further confirmed 
the negative if answer be first given to this dilemma. 

8. The authority of the pope in this kingdom, which is 
etended to be held by the concession of our kings, was 
ther so originally vested in our kings that they might law- 
lly grant it to whom they pleased, and so did lawfully 
rant it to the pope; or it was not thus originally vested in 
i kings. If it were not, then was that grant an invalid, 
wll grant, for such are all concessions of that which is not 
irs to give, presumptions, invasions, robberies in the giver, 
ich devolve no right to the receiver, and then this is a 
tiful claim which is thus founded. But if that authority 
wre so vested in the kings of England that they might law- 
ly grant it to whom they pleased, which is the only way 





which the pope can pretend to hold any thing by this 
le of regal concession, then certainly the same power re- 
uns still vested in the king to dispose it from him to some 
ner as freely as the same king may upon good causes re- 
ove his chancellor, or any other of his officers from his 
ice, and commit it to another. This way of arguing is made 
2 of by the bishops in convocation, A.C. 1537, in the book 
them intitled “The Institution of a Christian man!.” Or 
ithe same power do not still remain in the king, then is 
> king’s power diminished, and he consequently by this 
act, of which we treat, become less a king than formerly 
was; and then we know that such acts which make him 
are invalid acts, it being acknowledged to be above the 
er of the king himself to divest himself and his successors 
ny part of his regal power. 

- To which purpose it must be observed, 1. that some 
gs are so ours that we may freely use them, but cannot 
ly part with them, as all those things wherein our pro- 
ty is not confined to our persons, but entailed on our 


















pomary 





This book was first published in and the Aue Maria, justification and 
Lond. 1534, under the title ‘The purgatorie.” It was reprinted 4to, 
{tution of a Christen man con- Lond. in ed. Tho. Bertheleti, 1537, 
ynge the exposition or interpre- and was republished by Lloyd in the 
‘n of the commune crede, of the “Formularies of Faith put forth by 
Sacramentes, of the ten com- authority during the reign of Henry 
‘dementes, and of the Pater Noster VIII.” 8vo, Oxford, 1825.] 
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power to one, so is he equally free to recall and communi 
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posterity, and such the regal power is supposed to ] 
2. that as some things which are part of our personal p 
prieties are so freely ours to give that when they are gi 
they are departed out of ourselves, and cannot justly b , 
us resumed again,—in which case that maxim of the 
law stands good, data, eo ipso quo dantur, fiunt accipi n 
“what is given, by the very act of being given, becomes : 
goods of the receiver,’—so other things are given to oth 
so as we do not part with them ourselves; they are as tr 
and properly ours after as before the concession. a 

10. Thus the sun communicates his beams, and with tk 
his warmth and influences, and yet retains all which it 
communicates, and accordingly withdraweth them aga 
and God, the spring of all life and grace, doth so ¢ 
municate each of these, that He may and doth freely v 
draw them again, and when He “taketh away our bre 
we die.” And thus certainly the king, being the fount 
of all power and authority, as he is free to communicate 






























it to another, and therefore may as freely bestow the pe 
of primate, and chief metropolitan of England, or, whie 
all one, of a patriarch, on the bishop of Canterbury, hay 
formerly thought fit to grant it to the bishop of Rome, ¢ 
or any of his ancestors can be deemed to have granted i 
the bishop of Rome; and then, as this being by this me 
evidenced to be no more than an act of regal power, wh 
the king might lawfully exercise, takes off all obligatio 
obedience in the bishops to the pope at the first minute t 
he is by the king divested of that power, or declared ne 
have had it de jure, but only to have assumed it formerly 
which freedom from that obedience immediately clears 
whole business of schism, as that is a departure from 
obedience of the lawful superior,—so will there not ¥ 
many weighty reasons, deducible from the ancient can 
as well as the maxims of civil government, why the k 
who may freely place the primacy where he please, shi 
choose to place it in a bishop and subject of his own na 
rather than in a foreign bishop far removed, and him 
only independent from that king, but himself enjoyin | 
principality, or territory, which is too apparent how wil | ' 
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eis to enlarge unlimitedly, and to improve the concessions, 
yhich are either acknowledged or pretended to be made him, 
‘0 that purpose. 

‘11. And here it is not amiss to observe, in the reign of 
ween Mary, who was no way favourable to the reformation 
n points of doctrine and liturgy, and made all speed to repeal 
hat had been done in King Edward’s time in that matter, 
yet 1. that she left not the title of supreme head till the 
third parliament of her reign; and 2. that in the second 
parliament authority is granted her “to make and prescribe 
60 all such cathedral and collegiate churches as were erected 
by Henry VIII. such statutes and orders as should seem 
zood to her,” and that statute never repealed but expired ; 
3. that in her third parliament it was with much difficulty 
obtained, that the supremacy of the pope should be acknow- 
edged°, the matter being urged by her, as that which con- 
serned the establishing the matrimony of her mother, and 
er legitimation, which depended upon the absolute power 
f the pope; 4. that in the fourth year of her reign, when 
she_pope sent Cardinal Petow to be his legate in England, 
md to be bishop of Salisbury, she would not permit him to 
some into the land, neither could he have that bishopric, 
which as it was some check to the pope’s absolute supremacy, 
ind an assertion and vindication of the regal power, so being 
‘\dded to the former it will be less strange that this supreme 
ower of the popes should be by the bishops in the reign of 
denry VIII. disclaimed and ejected. 

12. Upon this bottom the foundation of reformation being 
id in England, the superstructure was accordingly erected by 
he king and bishops and clergy in convocation, but this not 
‘il at once, but by distinct steps and degrees; somewhat 
fp the reign of this Henry VIII., as in the number of the 
-jacraments, the use of the Lord’s Prayer, &c., in the English 
pngue, and the translation of the Bible, all resolved on in 
a the king, which duly assembled it, presiding in it by 
i 







is vicar-general. 


° [See statutes an. 1 et 2 Phil. et Mar., cap. 8. tom. ii. p. 103.] 
HAMMOND, Tv 
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13. This was much further advanced in the time of his The «ds 


on Edward VI., who being a child, and the laws and con- kite 
ritution of this realm committing the exercise of the supreme mation in 
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power in that case into the hands of a protector, what w 
thus regularly done by that protector, cannot be doubted” 
be of the same force and validity as if the king had been 
age and done it himself; or if it should, it would be- 
unanswerable objection against all hereditary, successi 
monarchy, a maim in that form of government, which col 
no way be repaired, there being no amulet in the c o1 
which secures the life of each-king till his successor be 
age, nor promise from heaven that the children of su 
princes shall, by succeeding to the crown, advance by mi 
to the years and abilities of their parents; so irrational 
the scoff and exception of some, that what was done in Ki 
Edward’s days being the acts of a child is as such to 
vilified and despised. : 

14. In the reign of this prince many changes were made 
the Church, and recessions from the doctrines and practice 
Rome ; beside that of images, the lawfulness of the marriage 
the clergy was asserted, a body of an English liturgy forr 
and settled for public use, the Eucharist appointed to be 
ministered to the people in both kinds, &c. and though Bisl 
Gardner of Winchester, and Bishop Bonner of London, mé 
opposition against these changes, and for some misbehavic 
herein were imprisoned,—and two more moderate, lez 
men, Bishop Tunstal of Durham, and Bishop Day of C 
chester, upon another score,—yet Archbishop Cranmer, 
the rest of the bishops, making up the far greater numb 
joined with the supreme power in the reformation. 
as it is no great marvel, that there should be some, so f 
dissenters, so the punishment inflicted on them will not 
deemed excessive by any that shall compare it with the 
severer executions, the fire and faggot, which were soon @ 
in Queen Mary’s days inflicted on Archbishop Cranm 
Bishop Ridley, and Bishop Latimer, as the reward of tl 
disputing in the synod against transubstantiation, and 
like cruelties on multitudes more, and the exiles and de 
vations which befell so many others in her reign. Howe 
this can be no prejudice to the regularity of the reformat 
in the reign of King Edward, wrought, as hath been said, 
the supreme power, with the consent of the major part 
bishops. 
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‘15. That which afterward followed in the beginning of cH AP. 

ueen Elizabeth’s reign may be thought more distant, and __Y!! 
-reconcilable to our pretensions,—not that of her sex, 17,2%° 

r being a woman, for so was Queen Mary before, which beth’s. 

d so vigorously for the contrary way; and the constitu- 

of onr monarchy invests equally either sex in the pleni- 

de of regal power, in sacred as well as civil affairs, and it 

but to raise envy against the reformation that Queen 

izabeth’s sex, as before King Edward’s non-age, hath by 

me been thought fit to be mentioned, and cannot by any 

ber judgment be admitted to have any force in it, —but 


















ce 1 must apply myself to give satisfaction. And 1, 

16. In this matter, as much as concerns the ordination of 

ose new bishops, that it was performed regularly, according 

{| the ancient canons, each by the imposition of the hands of 

(ree bishops, hath been evidently set down out of the re- 

and vindicated by Mr. Mason in his book de Minist. 

gi., and may there be viewed at large if the reader want 

stisfaction in that point?. 

\17. As for the second remaining part of the objection, which The crea- 

: ne is pertinent to this place, it will receive answer by these pine ae 

| rees ; first that the death of Cardinal Pole, archbishop of ee 

(interbury, falling near upon the death of her predecessor oe 

een Mary, it was very regular for Queen Elizabeth to ‘dicated. 
ign a successor to that see, then vacant, Archbishop 

iirker; secondly, that those bishops which in Queen Mary’s 

s had been exiled and deprived, and had survived that 

amity, were with all justice restored to their dignities ; 

\rdly, that the bishops by her deprived and divested of 

bir dignities were so dealt with for refusing to take the 

h of supremacy, formed and enjoined in the days of 

nry VIII., and in the first parliament of this queen re- 


A 


[Mason’s book was first published made by Lindsay, and ‘appeared in 
English, fol. Lond. 1613, and was folio, London, 1728, with a large pre- 
rwards translated into Latin by the face by the translator, and another 
hor, and published with additions tract of the author’s, entitled “The 
alterations, fol. Lond. 1625, and authority of the Church,” and again in 
in 1638. A translation of this was 1734.] 
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vived, and the statutes concerning it restored to full fore 
before it was thus imposed on them. So that for the justi 
of the cause of their deprivation, it depends immediate 
upon the right and power of the supreme magistrate to ma 
laws, to impose oaths for the securing his government, a 
to inflict the punishments prescribed by those laws on 
disobedient; but originally upon the truth of that decisi 
of the bishops, and clergy, and universities, in the reign ¢ 
Henry VIIL., that “no authority belonged in this kingdon 
of England to the bishop of Rome more than to any oth 
foreign bishop.” The former of these I shall be confid 
to look on as an undoubted truth, in the maintenance ¢ 
which all government is concerned, and hath nothing pecul 
to our pretensions which should suggest a vindication 0} 
in this place, and the second hath, I suppose, been sufficient! 
cleared in the former chapters of this discourse, which h 
examined all the bishop of Rome’s claims to this supremat 
and both these grounds being acknowledged,—or, till t 
be invalidated or disproved, supposed,—to have truth a 
force in them, the. conclusion will be sufficiently indue 
that there was no injustice in that act of the queen’s wh 
divested those bishops, which thus refused to secure 
government, or to approve their fidelity to their lay 
sovereign. 

18. Fourthly, that those bishops being thus deprived 
was most regular and necessary, and that against which7 
objection is imaginable, that of their due ordination be 
formerly cleared, that other bishops should be nominated 
advanced to those vacant sees, and that what should bef 
the future acted by those new bishops in convocation 
regular, synodical, and valid beyond all exception in res} 
of the formality of it. : 

19. Fifthly, that as by the uniform and joint consent” 
these bishops thus constituted a declaration of certain prin¢ 
articles of religion was agreed on and set out by order’ 
both archbishops, metropolitans, and the rest of the bishoy 
for the unity of doctrine, to be taught and holden of all pe 
sons, vicars, and curates, &c., and this not before the thi 
year of that queen’s reign; so before this time there had” 
been, as far as appears, any debate in any former conyot 
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ion of that queen’s reign concerning religion, only an offer CHAP. 
fa disputation betwixt eight clergymen on each side, which Bes 
lame to nothing, but all done by the parliament’s restoring 
yhat had been debated and concluded by former synods in | 
he reigns of King Henry VIII. and Edward VI., without 
ny new deliberation in any present synod. By this means 
rere revived the statutes for the regal supremacy, as also of 
he Book of Common Prayer, as it was in the time of Edward 
‘l., with few alterations, which included the abolition of the 
tomish missals. And so all this again, as far as it concerned 
dueen Elizabeth’s part in the reformation, is regularly super- 
cructed on the forementioned foundation of regal supremacy, 
ith the concurrence and advice of synods, which hath been 
nh the former part of this discourse, I hope, sufficiently vin- 
icated. 

20. And that being granted, it cannot be here necessary 
r pertinent to descend to the consideration of each several 
satter of the change thus wrought in this Church, either as 
ranches of the reformation, or under the name or title of 
. For our present enquiry being no further extended than 
nis, whether the true Church of England, as it stands by 
ws established, have in reforming been guilty of schism, as 
1at signifies in the first place a recession and departure from 
1e obedience of our lawful superiors, and this being cleared 
ithe negative, by this one evidence, that all was done by 
10se to whom, and to whom only, the rightful power legally 
ertained, viz., the king and bishops of this nation, suppos- 
ig, as now regularly we may, having competently proved it, 
nd answered all the colours that have been offered against 
, that the pope had no right to our obedience, and conse- 
nently that our departure from him is not a departure from 
ar obedience to our superiors, it is presently visible that all 
sher matters will belong to some other heads of discourse, 
Ad consequently must be debated upon other principles; all 
wiation from the Church of Rome in point of doctrine if it 
sould, as I believe it will never, be proved to be unjust, fall- 
|g under the head of heresy, not of schism; and for acts of 
erilege, and the like impieties, as certainly Henry VIII. 
id some others cannot be freed from such, they are by us 
| freely charged upon the actors as by any Romanist they 
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CHAP. can be; but yet sacrilege is no more schism than it isa 
ae tery, and the Church, on which one sin hath been committ 
cannot be from thence proved to be guilty of every other. 


CHAP. VIII. 


OF THE SECOND SORT OF SCHISM, AS THAT IS AN OFFENCE AGAINST MUT! 
CHARITY; THIS DIVIDED INTO THREE SPECIES, AND THE FIRST H 
EXAMINED. 


1. Bur beside that first species of schism, as it is an offe, 
against the subordination which Christ hath by Himself ; 
His apostles settled in the Church, from the guilt of whie 
have hitherto endeavoured to vindicate our Church, anot 
was taken notice of as it signifies an offence against the 0 
tual unity, and peace, and charity which Christ left amc 
His disciples: and to that I must now proceed as far as 
accusations of the Romanist give us occasion to vindicate 
innocence. | 
Liane 2. And for method’s sake this branch of schism may 
of the subdivided into three species. The first is a breach in 
second sort doctrines or traditions, a departure from the unity of 
of schism. 
faith which was once delivered to the saints; under 
head also comprehending the institutions of Christ, of” 
apostles, and of the universal Church of the first and pu 
ages, whether in government or other the like observa 
and practices. The second is an offence against extel 
peace and communion ecclesiastical. The third and las 
the want of that charity which is due from every Christ 
to every Christian. Beside these I cannot foresee any 0 
species of schism, and therefore the vindicating our 
mation from all grounds of charge of any of these three 
be the absolving the whole task undertaken in these sheé 
1.Adepar- 3, For the first it may be considered either in the b 
ture from ‘ iA ge ‘ 4 ; um 
the unity OF mm the coin, in the gross or in the retail, either as it 
ig departure from those rules appointed by Christ for the fo 
traditions ing and upholding His truth in the Church, this unity of | 
— trine, &c., or else as it is the asserting any particular br 
of doctrine contrary to Christ’s and the apostolical, 
Church’s establishment. 
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4, And here it is first suggested by the Romanist, that by cHAP. 
ting out the authority of the bishop of Rome, we have cast aes 
the head of all Christian unity, and so must needs be Gharch 
uilty of schism in this first respect. To which the answer is Mapes 
byious, 1. that the bishop of Rome was never appointed by intwo | 
shrist to be the head of all Christian unity, or that Church Pye 
> be the conservatory for ever of all Christian truth, any Christ’s 
iore than any other bishop or Church of the Apostles’ ordain- ee 
ig or planting, and whatever can be pretended for the con- the truth. 
sary will be easily answered from the grounds already laid 

nd cleared in the former part of this discourse concerning 

ae universal pastorship of St. Peter’s successors, which must 

ot be here so unnecessarily repeated. 

5. Secondly, that the way provided by Christ and His 

postles for the preserving the unity of the faith, &c., in the 

hurch, is fully acknowledged by us, and no way supplanted 

y our reformation. That way is made up of two acts of 
o0stolical providence ; first, their resolving upon some few 

eads of special force and efficacy to the planting of Chris- 

an_life through the world, and preaching and depositing 

vem in every Church of their plantation; 2ndly, their es- 
lishing an excellent subordination of all inferior officers 

‘the Church to the bishop of the city; of the bishops in 

very province to their metropolitans; of the metropolitans 

| every region or dvoixnots to patriarchs, or primates ; allow- 

|g also among these such a primacy of order or dignity as 

{ight be proportionable to the rpéros Sluwv in the Scrip- ,Matt. x. 
ire, and agreeable to what is by the ancient canons allowed ~-! 

} the bishop of Rome. And this standing subordination 
ifficient for all ordinary uses, and when there should be 

ped of extraordinary remedies there was then a supply to 

had by congregating councils, provincial, patriarchal, 

pneral, as hath formerly been shewed. And all this, it 

| most certain, asserted and acknowledged by every true 

in of the Church of England, as zealously as is pre- 

{nded by any Romanist. And from hence, by the way, 

lat speech of the learned and excellent Hugo Grotius, which 

‘discern to be made use of by the Romanists, and looked 

(. with jealousy by others, will I suppose receive its due 
hportance and interpretation in his Rivet. Apologet. Dis- 
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cuss.4, p. 255, Restitutionem Christianorum in unum 


corpus, &c. 


6. As for the subjection and dependence of this Chu 
to the monarchic power of the bishop of Rome, this 1 
never be likely to tend to the unity of the whole body, 


tion too, and were obliged, and so by duty morally 
tained always to continue it,—which it is evident the eas 
Churches had not done long before the time of our prete 
departure,—and 2, unless the bishop of Rome were in 
probability able to administer that vast province, so as w¢ 
be most to the advantage of the whole body; for which, w 
ther he be fitly qualified or no, as it is not demonstrable 


1 [This book was originally pub- 
lished anonymously, with the title, 
** Rivetiani Apologetici pro Schismate 


‘contra votum pacis facti, discussio,’’ 


8vo. Irenop. 1645, and may be found 
in the fourth volume of the collected 
works of Grotius, pp. 677—745. The 
passage referred to is at the conclusion 
of the treatise, and is as follows: Res- 
titutionem Christianorum in unum 
idemque corpus, semper optatam a 
Grotio, sciunt, qui eum norunt. Ex- 
istimavit autem aliquando, etiam post- 
quam innotuerat illustrissimo D. Vai- 
rio, incipi posse a Protestantium inter 
se conjunctione. Postea vidit id plane 
fieri nequire; quia, preeterquam quod 
Calvinistarum ingenia ferme omnium 
ab omni pace sunt alienissima, Protes- 
tantes nullo inter se communi Eccle- 
siastico regimine sociantur : que causz 
sunt, cur fact partes in unum Protes- 
tantium corpus colligi nequeant; imo 
et cur partes alie atque alie sint ex- 
surrecture, Quare nunc plane ita 
sentit Grotius, et multi cum ipso, non 
posse Protestantes inter se jungi, nisi 
simul jungantur cum iis, qui sedi Ro- 
mane coherent; sine qua nullum spe- 
rari potest in Ecclesia commune regi- 
men. Ideo optat, ut ea divulsio que 
evenit, et cause divulsionis tollantur. 
Inter eas causas non est primatus Epi- 
scopi Romani secundum canonas, fa- 
tente Melanchthone, qui eum prima- 
tum etiam necessarium putat ad reti- 
nendam unitatem. Neque enim hoe 
est Ecclesiam subjicere pontificis libi- 
dini, sed reponere ordinem sapienter 
institutum. Que deinde ex epistola 
Vairii infert D, Rivetus, nec veri quic- 
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quam habent, nec veri speciem, 
si D. Riveti vocibus apud ipsun 
licet, sine fronte malitiam. Na 
Grotius, tanto viro invitante, id 
isset promittere, quod eum promi 
fingit D. Rivetus, poterat ille, per 
los Calvinistas exutus patria, ex 
bonis, ampla illa honorum et co 
dorum promissa adipisci, que a 
Galliz nunquam aut habuit aw 
ravit; neque illi opus fuisset 
Gallia et regni alterius rebus op 
suam addicere. Et nunc quoque 
omnia adferat ad pacem Ecclesiz 
stituendam que potest, nihil il 
Gallia, et si dare velit, nihil ille 
piat. Sed viles venalesque anime 
de se zstimant: neque oculos hi 
quibus propositi tam honesti, | 
privatim inutilis, pulchritudinem 
spiciant. ... Quod Cassandro— 
etiam antequam ab imperatorum 
ad id excitaretur, sponte sua ad ff 
cum incendium restinguendum 4 
adferre, cur Grotio non licuit? 
nus Plessiacus, cum maximos a] 
jam Catholico, honores haberet, 
Catholicos scripsit, et quidem ace 
sime, ad fovendas partes: et ob id 
datur a D. Riveto, ejusque simi 
Grotius, quod ei de publicis ne 
restat temporis, in id impendi 
Catholici intelligant, eos qui co 
sionem Augustanam sequuntur, 
ita longe ab illis abesse, quin in ¢ 
unum redire cum ipsis possint: 
id impetitur calumniis. Sed — 
pacis et pacificos amabit anime 
eorum votis implendis vias rey 
quas nos pervidcre nondum possut 
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le causes, so is it to be looked on as a politic problem, the CHAP. 
uth of which belongs to prudent persons, and such as are i 
y God entrusted with the flock to judge of, i.e. to the 

rinces, the nursing-fathers of every Church, who are pru- 

entially and fatherly to determine for themselves and those 

at are under them what is most ordinable to that end, and 

umnot be obliged to conclude further than the motives or 

remises will bear, to decree what they do. not reasonably 

id cordially believe. 

7. Lastly, for the particular doctrines wherein we are In the 
firmed by the Romanists to depart from the unity of the witless 8 
ith, and so by departing from the unity to be schismatical, doctrines. 
s heretical by departing from the faith, this must be con- 

sted by a strict survey of the particular doctrines, wherein 

s we make no doubt to approve ourselves to any that will 

jdge of the apostolical doctrines and traditions by the Scrip- 

ures, and consent of the first three hundred years, or the 

ur general councils,—the most competent witnesses of apo- The 
olical traditions,—so we shall secure ourselves of our inno- Races fs 
mee i in this behalf, by that principle acknowledged in our temper in 
hurch, and owned as the rule by which we are concluded meta ged 
} any debate or controversy: that whatever is contrary to doctrines. 
ue doctrine or practices of those first and purest ages shall 

y us, as soon as it thus appears, be renounced and dis- 

aimed also. Which resolution of ruliness and obedience 

ill I suppose conserve us in the unity of the faith, and ren- 

er us approvable to God, though our ignorance, thus un- 

tected, should betray us to some misunderstandings of 


hose first times, and be an instrument much more probable 
» “lead us into all truth” than the supposed infallibility of 
1e Church of Rome can be imagined to be, which as it 
aves the proudest presumer really as liable to error as him 
iat acknowledgeth himself most fallible, so it ascertains 
im to persevere incorrigible whether in the least or greatest 
ror, which by fault or frailty he shall be guilty of. 

8. This consideration of the humble, docile temper of our 
hurch,—together with our professed appeal to those first 
od purest times to stand or fall, as by those evidences we 
iall be adjudged,—as it necessarily renders it our infelicity, 
ot our crime, if in judging of Christ’s truth we should be 
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deemed to err, so may it reasonably supersede that lar 
trouble of the reader in this place, which the view and ¢ 
amination of the severals would cost him, it being thus 
evident, that it is our avowed wish and our care,—shoule 
be denied to be our lot,—a special mark of the Church 
England’s reformation, to preserve the unity of the apost 
cal faith and primitive practices as entire as we would hi 
done Christ’s body or garment, and the probability bei 
not weak on our side, that the fact of the crucifying § 
diers, which hath so much of our abhorrence and detes 
tion, shall never be our choice, our known or wilful guilt, 
if it be, that we so far recede from our profession. . 


CHAP. IX. 


THE SECOND SPECIES OF THIS SCHISM EXAMINED, AS IT IS AN OFFE 
AGAINST EXTERNAL PEACE, OR COMMUNION ECCLESIASTICAL. 


1. Now for the second branch of this second sort 
schism, as it is an offence against external peace or comm 
nion ecclesiastical. This cannot with any colour be charg 
on us, of whom these six things are manifest, and that 
the tenure of our reformation; 1. that we have always rf 
tained the form of government in and under which the A 
stles founded ecclesiastical assemblies or communion, V 
that of the bishop, and his inferior officers in every Chur 
and so in that respect are, in Ignatius’’ phrase, évrds [7 
O@vovacrnpiov, “ within the altar,” have no part of that bree 
of ecclesiastical communion upon us which consists in cas 
out that order; 2. that as we maintain that order, so 
regularly submit to the exercise of it, acknowledge the ¢ 
authority of these governors, profess canonical obedience t 
them, submit to their censures and decrees, and give 0 
selves up to be ruled by them in all things that belong 





their cognizance, secundum Deum, “according to God a 
that the circumstances which are necessary to the émuov 
yoryia, the “assembling” ourselves together for the pu 


worship, whether 1. that of place,—our churches consecrate 


t [S, Ignat. Ep. ad Eph. cap. 5.] 
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» those offices,—or 2. that of time,—the Lord’s day, and CHAP. 

ther primitive festivals and fasts, and in their degree every 

y of the week,—or 3. that of forms of prayer and praises, 

ebration of sacraments, and sacramentals, preaching, cate- _ 

izing, &c.—or 4. that of ceremonies, such as the practice 

the primitive Church hath sent down recommended to us, 

r lastly, that of discipline to bind all these performances 

n every member of the Church in his office or place, are 

entered into our confessions, settled by article as part of 

r establishment, and so the want of either or all of those 

re not imputable to our reformation. 

2. Fourthly, that in every of these three, whatsoever the The fourth. 

}omanist requires us to add further to that which we volun- 

arily and professedly receive,—1l. the supreme, transcen- 

ant, monarchic power of the pope; 2. the acknowledgment 

f and obedience to his supremacy ; 3. the use of more cere- 

1onies, festivals, &c.,—is usurpation or imposition of the 

resent Romanists, absolutely without authority or prece- 

ent from the ancient primitive Church, from whom we are 

) unwilling to divide in any thing, that we choose a confor- 

rity with them rather than with any later model, and if by 

eceding from the ordo Romanus in any particular we do not 

pprove ourselves to come nearer to the first and purest 

mes, it is the avowed profession of our Church, the wish 

nd purpose of it, which I may justly style part of our esta- 

lishment, to reduce and restore that, whatsoever it is, which 

most pure and primitive instead of it. 

3. Fifthly, that as we exclude no Christian from our com- The fifth. 

hunion that will either filially or fraternally embrace it with 

, being ready to admit any to our assemblies that acknow- 

dge the foundation laid by Christ and His Apostles, so we 
earnestly desire to be admitted to the like freedom of 

ternal communion with all the members of all other Chris- 

an Churches, as oft as occasion makes us capable of that 

lessing of the one heart and one lip, and would most wil- 

ngly, by the use of the ancient method of litere commu- 

icatorie, maintain this communion with those with whom 

fe cannot corporally assemble, and particularly with those 

‘hich live in obedience to the Church of Rome. 

4, Sixthly, that the only hindrances that interpose and The sixth. 
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wholly imputable to the Romanists. 

5. First, their excommunicating and separating from tk 
assemblies all that maintain communion with the Churel 
England, which we know was done by bull from the pe 
about the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth,—before wh 
time those English which had not joined in our reformati 
might and did come to our assemblies, and were never af 
rejected by us but upon their avowed contumacy against 
orders of our Church, which consequently brought the 
sures on them,—and to that it is visibly consequent that 
that were cast out cannot be said to separate, as in 


6. Secondly, their imposing such conditions on their ce 
munion,—belief of doctrines and approbation of practi 
which we neither believe nor approve of, and are ready 
contest and maintain our negatives by grounds that all g 
Christians ought to be concluded by,—that we cannot wi 
out sinning, or seeming to sin against conscience, with 
wilful falling on one side, or dissembling and unsound cop 
fession on the other side, or at least the scandal of one 
these, accept of their communion upon such conditions 
hath formerly been demonstrated also. | 

7. And in this matter it were very well worthy our co 
dering how far the articles of our Church of England proe 
in accord with the present Roman doctrines and _ practi 
and in what particulars éwéyowev, we cannot persuade ¢ 
selves to consent to them, and then to offer it to the um] 
age of any rational arbitrator whether we that unfeigne 
profess to believe so much and no more, nor to be convin 
by all the reasons and authorities, proofs from Scripture, 
the first Christian writers,—those of the first three hund 
years,—or the four general councils produced by. them 
being in full inclination and desire of mind ready to sub. 
upon conviction,—are in any reason or equity, or accord 
to any,example or precept of Christ or His Apostles, or 
ancient primitive Church, to be required to offer violence t 
our minds, and to make an unsound profession, or else, 4 
that one guilt of not doing so,—to be rejected as heret 
and denied the benefit of Christian communion, which W 
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eartily desire to extend and propagate to them which deny cH AP. 
tous. All this thus put together, and applied to this pre- _!*- _ 
ent matter, will certainly vindicate us from all appearance 

f guilt of this second branch of the second sort of schism. 


CHAP. X. 


[F THIRD SPECIES OF THIS SCHISM, AS AN OFFENCE AGAINST THAT 
DHARILTY DUE FROM EVERY CHRISTIAN TO EVERY CHRISTIAN EXAMINED. 


1. Lastiy, as schism is an offence against that charity Contrary 
hich is due from every Christian to every Christian, so it parece 
rill be best distributed, according to what we see noted by all to all. 
he Apostle in the Jewish and Gentile Christians, into the 

adging and despising of others, either of which was, if not 1. Judging. 
ormally schism, yet soon improvable into it, when it would a is 
ot be repressed by the Apostle’s admonitions. The Jewish 
Yhristians we know judged and damned all that would not 

bserve the Mosaical law, and would not associate or com- Separating 
nunicate with the gentiles; and the like height Diotrephes, pri hereis 
nd some of the gentiles believers, who began with the other 

ranch, that of vilifying the weak Jew, at last arrived to 

not receiving, forbidding to receive, and casting out the [3 John 
rethren.” And whether the Romanists or we are thus?” 

uilty will soon be discernible. 

2. For the former, that of judging, and so separating from Of judging 
heir brethren, if yet we may be allowed that title, it is evi- Sieg Oe 
ent by their own acknowledgment how guilty they are, and Romanists 
ow guiltless we. paises 
3. It hath been a special motive and argument to gain 
roselytes to their party for some years, that by our confes- 

ion there is salvation to be had among them, but in their 
ndgment no possible hope of it for us. This weapon of 

heirs used so studiously against us, to anticipate and pre- 

adge in general whatsoever can be particularly said to 

sert our doctrines and practices, will certainly be as use- 

1 in our hands as Goliath’s sword in David’s to give this [1 sam. 
ound,—I wish it may not prove as fatal,—to our vaunting *”# 4!-] 
emies; for certainly if there be any truth in that motive, 
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then are they professedly the men that judge their brethi 
and as confessedly we the men that do not judge them. 
if St. Cyprian’s rule be true,—who had as well conside 
the nature of schism, and as diligently armed the Christi 
of his age against it, and given us as sure rules to judge 
in this matter as any,—that they that maintain any differe: 
in opinion against other Christians must, if they will ay 
the evil of schism, manage it with this temper, neminem de 
nantes, neminem a communione nostra arcentes, “never © 
demn any, or forbid them our communion,” then is 1 
schism, because the uncharitableness, on their parts, not 
ours. And it is not the saying we are heretics, and so ¢é 
tainly excluded salvation, schismatics, and so out of 
Church, the way to salvation, that can give this sanguin 
judgment any meeker a title; for that we are such, being 
much denied as any thing, and that negative offered to] 
proved and vindicated by all those evidences by which 
matter of doctrine, from whence this question depends, ¢ 
duly be cleared, this unproved affirmation that we are sut 
is certainly a petitio principii, “a begging of the question, 
supposing that in the debate which they know we are as 
from confessing as they from having proved, and that 1s 
most certain proof that such judging is uncharitable; I w 
there were not so many other as pregnant indications of | 
A, And for that of despising or setting at nought the 
ther, which is the Apostle’s argument also that they w 
not charitably, and the effect whereof is evident, the cast 
them out of the Church, if the cause may be concluded 
the effect the guilt lies on the Romanists’ side, not on ¢ 
as hath formerly appeared. And truly we are so sensibl | 
the many prepossessions and strong prejudices which, by # 
advantage of education, the prescribed credulity to all 
the Church shall propose, the doctrine of infallibility, 
shutting up the Scriptures in an unknown language, the 
possibility that the multitude should search or examine 
dition with their own eyes, the prosperous flourishing es 
of the Roman Church, and the persecutions, and calamit | 
and expressions of God’s displeasure on the Church of | 
land, the literal sound of hoc est corpus meum for tl 
principal espoused doctrine of transubstantiation, and som 


ge the like means, are infused into the multitude of men 
d women that are brought up without any knowledge of 
ws, in a firm belief of all their pretensions, that we are as 
from setting them at nought or despising them as from 
lat, which by their doing it first is made impossible for us 
\ be guilty of, the casting them out of the Church. 

5. I foresee not any objection which may give me tempta- 
‘on or excuse further to enlarge on this matter, and profess 
“ know any other branch of schism, or colour of fasten- 
8 





jg that guilt upon our Church made use of by any, which 
ath not been either prevented in the grounds of this dis- 
gurse, or distinctly taken notice of and competently vindi- 
ited, as far as the designed brevity would permit. 


CHAP. XI. 


(NCERNING THE PRESENT PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
AND THE ADVANTAGES SOUGHT FROM THENCE. 


1—Oovr establishment being thus freed from schism, I 
‘all not now entertain myself with any fear that the perse- 
(tion which we are under will involve us in it. Yet can I 
wt but take notice of the style that some Romanists have in 
tese last years, on this occasion, chosen to make use of, 
dling us “the late Church of England,” the interpretation 
viereof is to my understanding this, that the calamities 
uder which we now suffer have made us cease to be a 
Gurch: and therefore having learned, and abundantly ex- 
yrimented, what scandal the cross hath always carried along 
vth it, how willing enemies are to take advantage, and 
sound arguments on afflictions, and how ordinary it is for 
fends to take impressions from such sensible, carnal mo- 
ties, and being secured by the story of the ancient Gnos- 
tis, that it is neither scandalous excess of fear, nor want of 
carity, to think it possible that this, as other ancient here- 
ss, May now, as in a platonic year, if not carefully warded, 
riurn on us, as in a revolution, I shall therefore conclude 
tis paper with an attempt to remove this prejudice, the ut- 
1st whereof, being formed into an objection, is this, that it 
igbsolutely necessary to communicate with some one visible 
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consequeutly that it must be cast off, and the Ror 
Church, so illustriously visible, be taken up instead of it. 
2. To this reserve I shall make my returns by these 
grees; first, that by the making this objection, or draw 
any argument against any member of the Church of E 
land from the present wepiotdcevs, or “ improsperous- 
cumstances” of affairs, it must be supposed that twenty y 
since this person, the supposed subject of discourse, li 
regularly in this Church under his superiors, was not t 
chargeable with this crime of not communicating wit 
visible Church. 
3. This consequent I shall not be so much my own 
terer as to think it will be allowed me by the Romanist, 1 
will, I know, at another time accuse the whole Chure 
England, ever since the reformation, of schism from 
Catholic Church, and make the communicating wit 
twenty years since as dangerous as now the not comm 
cating with any. But the reason of my laying this fout 
tion is to shew the vanity of the present objection; for 
the Church of England twenty years since were n¢ 
Church, but a society of schismatics, not a_ partic 
Church,—which if so must be a part or member of the 
versal, and such it is not if it be truly separated from 
body in the unity of which it is obliged to remain,—b 
separated and torn off, and so a lifeless ejected branch, 
whatsoever hath now befallen us, and the consequence of 
the supposed impossibility of communicating with the Ch 
of England, will but leave us where we were, the impos 
lity of communicating with a schismatical society being 
chargeable on us as a crime, by them who make the comm, 
nicating with all such societies so damnable; and therefor 
say to the making this any objection, it is necessary 
that be supposed which I have for that cause laid as 
foundation, that twenty years since a member of the 
lish Church was not under this guilt of not communicati 
with some one visible Church; and if then he were now: 
or, for discourse sake, be by the objector supposed not) 
have been,—then it infallibly and irrefragably follows, wh 
is the second proposition, that he that twenty years § 
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s not under this guilt of not communicating, is either not C HAP. 
ilty of it now, or else hath voluntarily committed or omit- 
somewhat, which commission or omission hath been the 
ntracting of this guilt. For that somewhat which hath 
; been his choice shall become his crime, that what hath 
nm his saddest part of infelicity, the evil against which he 
th most industriously contended, should be accounted his 
fence when it is his punishment, I shall not fear will be 
firmed by any. 

4, Thirdly then, the business is brought to this issue, that 
jat person which is the subject of our discourse, he that 
yenty years since was a member of the Church of England, 
now proved by some commission or omission of his, volun- 
(rily to have contracted this guilt, or else be absolved and 
feed from it; if he have contracted it, it must be by some 
regularity of actions, contrary to the standing rule and 
«mons of this Church; or by disobedience to some com- 
iands of his ecclesiastical superiors; and as in neither of 
jese I shall excuse any that hath been guilty, so if, being 
it fallen under the actual censures of the Church for it, he 
iw timely and sincerely return with contrition and reforma- 
tm, I shall hope it will not be imputed to him; but however, 
tis cannot be insisted on by the objector, because I speak, 
‘id so must he, of him that hath lived regularly, not of him 
tat hath not. And of him it is apparent that all that he 
ith done is to adhere to his former principles when others 
hve not, to have testified his constancy with not only ven- 
tring, but actually losing either possessions or liberty, and 
[2 benefit of ecclesiastical assemblies, rather than he would 











fim his rule, though it have cost net dear to stick fast to 
| And I hope nobody will be so uncharitable as to grieve 
ul gall him whom God hath thus suffered to be chastised, 
yn no other provocation than this, his having been thus 
ulicted and -persecuted. This is too clear a truth to need 
-afirming, and yet this is the utmost that it can be driven 
i supposing the most that the objection can be imagined to 


sypose, viz., that the Church of England is now invisible. 
- LAMMOND. U 
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5. But then in the fourth place it must be added, that : 
yet, blessed be God, the Church of England is not invisik 
it is still preserved in bishops and presbyters rightly 
dained, and multitudes rightly baptized, none of which 
fallen off from their profession ; and the only thing ima; 
able to be objected in this point being this, that the sch 
hath so far been extended by the force, that many, if 
most Churches parochial are filled by those who have set 
a new, or a no-form of worship, and so that.many men ¢ 
not any otherwise than in private families serve God ¢ 
the Chureh-way, that sure will be of little weight, when § 
Romanists are remembered to be the objectors, who canm 
but know that this is the only way that they have he 
serving God in this kingdom these many years, and that 
night meetings of the primitive Christians in dens and ¢& 
are as pertinent to the justifying of our condition as t 
can be of any, and when it is certain that the éyxatdne 
Ths érucvvaywyns, “the forsaking of the assemblies,” is 
éxovarov, “our wilful fault,” but only our unhappy lot, 
are forced either not to frequent the assemblies, or els 
encourage, and incur the scandal of seeming to approve, 
practices of those that have departed from the Church. ' 
we do not decline order or public communion, and 
quently are not to be charged for not enjoying those benefi 
it which we vehemently thirst after, is evident by the exter 
nature of our persecution, the same tempest having wit 
thrown out all order, and form, bishops, and liturgy toge 
and to that cursedness of theirs, and not to any obstinate 
or unreconcilableness of ours, which alone were the 
non-communion, is all that unhappiness of the constant 
of the present English Church to be imputed, in which ale 
this whole objection is founded. S 

6. I cannot discern any further appearance of difficulty 
this matter, and therefore shall no further lengthen this % 
pendage, than by offering it to the consideration of the in 
ferent reader, whether this objection can ever in future tim 
be improvable into a charge against us or our posterity, 
long as either bishops stand, and continue to ordain amo: 
us, or it is not our faults that they do not stand. To wh 
purpose it may be remembered what befel the Jews whetl: 








noe 
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mder the zealot’s fury or the Roman’s yoke; the former CHAP. 
arew out the lawful successive high-priests, and priests of 
ne sons of Aaron, and put into those sacred offices the most 
mnorant rustics, some so void of all degree of knowledge, 
uith Josephus, that they knew not what the very word 
priest” signified; the Roman conquerors by their procu- 
ators put in annually whom they pleased to choose, without 
pnsideration of the Aaronical line, in the chief-priest’s office. 
shall here demand of any, whether,—supposing and grant- 
ig tt as undeniable that the zealots were formally schisma- 
es, or with some improvement, in Josephus’ style, cracva- 
ral, *seditious,—there can be any ground of reason or 
yuity, to involve or conclude under the same guilt those 
nat lived under those imposed usurping high-priests, sup- 
osing those inferiors to have been as far from consenting to 
ae continuance as to the beginning of such usurpation, and 
1at the circumstances were such that they lay not under the 
ppearance of doing what they did not, and so had not the 
jandal any more than the reality of that guilt. The reader, 
suppose, will be able to answer this query to himself, and 
upersede all necessity of making up the parallel. 

|7. And then I have at this time no further exercise for 
im, but that he will join in ardent prayers with me, that 
jod will restore that which is lost, reduce that heavenly 
race, and incomparable blessing of Christian peace and 
ply communion among all that have received the honour of 
ping called by His name, that we may all mind the same 
jing, fix the same common designs, love, and aid, and pro- 
jote one another’s good, unanimously glorify Him here with 
ae tongue and heart, that we may all be glorified with Him, 
id sing joint hosannas and hallelujahs to Him to all 
(ernity. Amen. 
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PARANESIS: 


ig 


SEASONABLE EXHORTATORY TO ALL TRUE SONS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


——— 


CHAP. I. 


_ AN INTRODUC'TTIVE REFLECTION ON OUR PRESENT CONDITION. 


ffice it is to speak to the people from God, and to God from 
he people, are solemnly forbidden all public discharge of 
hese and all other branches of that sacred function, so usefu 
o make up the breach, to reconcile the enmity betwixt an 
mgry God and a sinful land; it may not, I presume, and I 
lope it will not, be deemed by any either impertinent or un- 
easonable, to make some attempt to supply those wants and 
emove those pressures, which may otherwise lie too heavily 
msupportable on those our weak brethren’s souls, towards 
yhom the example of Christ’s bowels and bloodshedding may 
easonably expect to be answered with our utmost com- 
passion. : 
2. In obedience therefore to opportunity, which may pos- 
ibly be a duty incumbent on us, (since Rom. xii. 11. the 
rreek copies of greatest authority read xap@ SovnNeveu, ¢ serv- 
ag the season,’ instead of Kupiw, ‘the Lord,’) I shall now, 
hough the unworthiest of all my many brethren, assume this 
enerable office of being a remembrancer to the people of 
30d, even to all those who have been brought forth unto 
/hrist by our precious dear persecuted mother, the Church 
f England, and remain still constant to that faith which from 
er breasts they have sucked, and are not yet scandalized in 
er. 

3. And for the first step of my address, it cannot be more 





1. In this sad conjuncture of affairs, when those whose [Occasion 
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[ Gen, iii. 
24. | 


[ Joel ii. 


81; Acts ii. 
20. 


iii, Whereof was, in God’s own judgment, such as that the “ e 
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regular than by beholding and representing awhile the pee 
liarity of our present condition, considered only in the se 
matter of it, without any unkind reflection on the inflicten 
that no one of us may miss to discern the nature of th 
judgment that by God’s just vengeance and all-wise pro 
dence is permitted to fall and lie upon us, even the saddé 
addition to the former weight that our unparalleled sins aj 
provocations could solicit God to tolerate, or suggest | 
others to inflict, or to the patients to fear or expect in tf 
life. 

4. Some images we have of it in sacred writ. As first f 
expulsion of our first parents, and in them of all God 
people, at one interdict, out of the garden of God, that livel 
emblem of a pure reformed Church; and a flaming swor 
sent to back that interdict, to “ guard the way of the trees 
life,” to keep those who most desired from tasting of it: a 
the sad positive penalties which attended that, the sweat am 
agony of their combat with the briers and thorns, wél 
nothing in comparison with the vast dismal privation ¢ 
intercision of those blessed advantages, all which were 
signed the daily fruits and enjoyments of that paradise. 
_ 5, Add to this the captive ark, with Ichabod inscribed 6 
it, the departure of the Shechina, the majestic presence € 
the Lord, and with it the glory from Israel; the very new 


of every one that heard it should tingle,” and the effect 
more direful to old Eli, whose but mildness and want of ¢ 
severity had somewhat contributed toward it: the greatnt 
of which punishment to the discomfited Israelites is mu 
more agreeable and useful matter of meditation to us at 
time than the inauspicious consequents thereof to those 
took it captive, the emerods and the ruinous prostration 0 
their Dagon, and the weight of God’s hand on the men 0 
Ashdod, and Gath, and Ekron, who were any way guilty 0 
taking, or accessory to the withholding it. x 

6. Besides these, the prophets both of the Old and Ni 
Testament have yielded many dismal adumbrations, thei 
pencils advancing as high as to the “sun’s being turned inte 
darkness and the moon into blood ;” the casting down of th 
host, and of the stars to the ground; some in calmer s 
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a. the deportation of the worshippers into a strange CH AP. 
intry, from the garden of Eden into a desolate wilderness, 

‘om Sion unto Babylon; others in the sharper accent of the 

nreefold woe in Josephus? and the Apocalypse to set out the Rev. 8. 13. 
ptivity of the very worship and temple itself; destroying 

1e sanctuary, causing the sacrifice and oblation to cease, 

lishing even their eyes and thoughts from the wonted joy 

d delight of both,—the «Ayr? ayia, ‘ the holy convocation,’ (Exod. xii. 
d the ‘ beauty of that holiness,’—and of this the conclusion !°1 










| but equitable, this “is a lamentation, and it shall be for a ae 
umentation.” need 
14.) 


| 7. Lastly, to come nearer home, to the most flourishing, 
‘lace purest Christian assemblies, we have in vision from St. 
john in his exile, predictions of Churches, and their angels, 
loth threatened a deportation, of removing Ephesus her [Rev. ii. 
jeandlestick out of the place,” putting the lamp thereof, 5] 
‘tly qualified to have enlightened the whole room, under the 
sent bounds of a bed or bushel, of delivering up whole 





semblies to Satan, that he may cast them into prison, 
ntencing them to black and dark restraints, the sins of 
rofessors being the forges or moulds of such more than iron 
stters, whereby even the word of God is taught to be bound, 
then the free use of it hath been abused by them. 

8. That these are the very lines that make up the face of 
brrow that is at present on this Church, is none of the 
dvertisements that we can stand in need of at this time, the 
natter itself speaks too loud to be news to any of us. 

9. The doubts that are more apt to exercise men’s thoughts 
re founded in the acknowledgment of it, and every one hath 
orrowed his objection or argument from one of Job’s friends, 
p add some weight of sorrow to her whom God hath afflicted. 
i few of these it may be pertinent to examine awhile, instead 
f further enlarging on our Opnveadia. 


* See Euseb., lib. iii. c. 8. [p. 73, 74. ] 





{Num. 
xxxii. 23.] 


Luke xiii. 


[ All pun- 
ishment 
brought on 
by sin. ] 
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A FIRST OBJECTION, OR ARGUMENT OF OUR GUILT, DRAWN FROM OUR 1 
SENT CONDITION; ANSWERED IN THE FORMER BRANCH OF IT3_ 
JUDGMENT APPORTIONED TO OUR SINS. 


1. Iv is first made matter of argument against our Chr 
and establishment, that God hath found us out, that i 
because of transgressions that an host hath been gi 
against the daily sacrifice, and therein hath practised ; 
prospered, and that prosperousness interpreted to be Ge 
own decision, as signal as any response from the Ephod,) 
sentence by Urim and Thummim, that it is no other 
the quarrel of God, which He hath thus signally manas 
against us. 

2. This argument thus proposed hath somewhat wh 
must be granted, and by no means denied, by us; and 
the other part, wherein it is fallacious, it brings suffici 
light with it to assist us in the discovery of the paralogis 
And it may be worth the while distinctly to consider it 
these two branches of it. : 

8. First I say, it must not be denied, but that “our s 
have found us out,” all the punishments we have underg¢ 
being but the just and withal merciful reward of our sins. 

4, For although we are by our Saviour’s answer restrail 
from making such inferences of other men, to conclude tk 
guilts by their sufferings, though Job’s friends are rebuk 
for this kind of logic, arguing his insincerity from the pr 
sures that fell upon him, yet such methods are very safe 
be used by ourselves toward ourselves. We are now oblig 
and never more loudly called on to judge ourselves, thou 
it be not allowed to any man else to judge us upon th 
premises, 

5. It is, I say, true beyond all contradiction, and ne 
more applicable to any than to us, that all God’s puni 
ments, especially His spiritual, and heaviest sort of them 
are brought upon men by their sins. The lover of souls, t 
patient and long-suffering Father of all consolations a | 
mercies, never puts on the guise or armature of an ene my, 
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t when our methods have suggested this, and our un- CHAP. 
ormed sins made it doubly necessary, to vindicate himself, — 1! 
to chastise us. And herein how bitter soever our por- 

n prove, though to have our lot with Admah and Zeboim, [Deut. 
be thrown away as straw to the dunghill, or unprofitable *] 
nts into utter darkness, yet our hands are on our mouths, 

honour of a most perfect righteousness belongeth unto 

judge, and to us confusion of face, as at this day. 

. And we shall be foully to blame if these so generous 
icaments do not, in some proportion to the wisdom and 

psign of our great Physician, prove effectually operative 

{yond all the former gentler methods, if the sins that have 

mm disguised in their closest concealments, kept so strictly 

fmm the eyes of men, and in our design of God Himself, 

t they have even been unknown to ourselves, do not now 

fon this scrutiny give God the honour, come forth and 

ler themselves to justice. 

7. This is indeed but our just return to our sins finding 

| out, for us to find out our sins, to act this one revenge on 

m,to deliver those up to wrath which have so signally 
ilivered up us. And instead of shaking off or taking leave 

this part of the argument too hastily, I shall desire to give 

‘its full scope, to reap as much benefit by it as we may, 

ud take notice of some at least of those guilts, which the 
matures we discern in the judgment, the lines in this hand 

)|God, do according to the rules of the steadiest augury, 

pimt out and discover to us. 

. And 1. The deep though most causeless displeasure [In this 
der which the Liturgy of our Church is fallen, is a shrewd aghyss 
iication of the great coldness and indevotion so scanda-~ 4evtion. | 
sly frequent among us, of the formal perfunctory perform- 

uve of our offices, nay, of the many foul profane mixtures 

"ich have so frequently interposed, and by a kind of fasci- Mal. i. 8. 
ition converted the most spotless sacrifice into the very ” !% 
‘ne and the sick, the purest unleavened offering into bitter 

luted bread upon God’s altar, and then no marvel that 

(id should have no pleasure, and at length refuse to accept 

1 offering from such myste. 

2. We know the unwashed hands that brought it defamed Isai. i. 13. 
[b Sacrifice of God’s own ordaining, blasted the very incense %g 
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and fat of fed beasts, the sabbaths and calling of assemblies 
and turned them into mere abominations; and then wl 
wonder that what he detests and cannot away with he shot 
permit to be destroyed? lay down that weight which he 
weary to bear? suffer that to be deemed an abomination 
used accordingly which our unsanctified usage hath m 

such ? 4 

10. To descend to some particulars; our continued ob 
nate unreformed sins have made forms of confession and ¢ 
trition unfit to be taken into our mouths; those cannot 
repeated by such, without gross hypocrisy and belying o 
selves before God and men, and then what possibility is the 
that the ministerial absolution should with any justi 
applied to us ? 

11. And for that sacred form of words which Christ 
manded us to use in our addresses to our Father, ‘‘ When 
pray, say, ‘Our Father,’ &c.;” there needs no other a 
ment for the discountenancing of it,—and hell itself can yi 
no other, though search hath been made into all topies 
find some,—this one is sufficient for the rending it from 
our unqualifiedness for the rehearsing the several petiti 
of it. . 

12. We that are so far from our due charity to others #1 
we are not at unity within ourselves, that live so unlike el 
dren that we have not so much as the livery of the serva 
of God, with what face can we hourly and solemnly in 
our Father? we that do actually with horrid oaths defile : 
reproach the name of God, cannot be thought to be in ea 
est when we require it may be hallowed. We that like re 
have dethroned God out of our hearts, cannot without | 
same mockery that the soldiers were guilty of in the ¢ 
of thorns, and purple robe, and ironical salutation, instyle H 
king, or pray for that coming of His kingdom. And as le 
as we mutiny and repine at the execution of God’s will 
heaven, it is not possible we should heartily beg that hone 
of transcribing the angels’ pattern of cheerful diligent obe 
ence to His will on earth. Our wants may seem indeed 
qualify us for an ardent address of the fourth petition; but 
our surfeiting on manna makes us of all others the least fit 
to go out to gather it. And the bread that came down fr m 
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eayen being so neglected by us, with what face can we ask CHAP. 
at other which we mean but to consume upon our lusts? 
ut beyond all we are most unqualified for that petition 
herein we set our forgiving of trespassers, as the pattern | 
- God to copy out in forgiving us. Itis but just that they 
hich are implacable to enemies should be excluded from, 
they will not voluntarily renounce all part in this prayer, 
is legacy of Christ’s to the merciful. Why should they be 
clinable to use a form which is so ill fitted to their constitu- 
ons, an imprecation on those whom they tender most dearly ? 
And yet those which are most unwilling to lose their right in 
dis donative, have not been to that degree they ought mind- 
al of the condition, without which they do but call for ven- 
jeance upon their own heads, when they are most importu- 
jate for mercy and forgiveness. In a word, they that solicit 
nd even court temptations, invade sin and Satan in his own 
erritories, not to subdue but to be subdued by him, how 
an they pray not to be led into temptation, or be recon- 
iled to themselves for hoping deliverance from those evils 
yhieh themselves have brought down upon themselves ? 
13. As for the sacraments they also may deserve to be 
eflected on a while by us. 
14, The baptism of infants is well known to have of late [Baptism 
ound great opposition among us, many with some earnest- pian 
less, as it were their solid concernment, denying their tender posed.] 
ears the enjoyment of this privilege, whereby the benefits 
f the death of Christ,—of which the Catholic Church against 
he Pelagians defined all that are born in sin to stand in need, 
—are according to His institution sealed unto them. 
15. And for others which retaining kindness to the Direc- 
ory, do in obedience thereto maintain infant baptism, yet 
lave they taken away the form of abrenunciation, though 

ch as hath been universally practised in the Church of all 
ges», and that as delivered to them by the Apostles them- 





> ‘[Denique ut a baptismate ingre-  tull. de Coron. Mil., cap. 3. 

iar} aquam adituri ibidem, sed et ali- So the author de Eccl. Hierarch., 
uanto prius (viz. in the preparing the (very ancient,) cap. 2. edit. Par. ap. 
atechumenus for baptism) in ecclesia Morel. [1615.] p. 77. [elra orhoas ém) 
ib ahtistitis manu contestamur, nosre- dvopuats mposéxovta, kal Tas xelpas dmw- 
luntiare diabolo et pompz et angelis Ooivra, mpds Thy abriy a&meatpaumévas 
us. [Dehine ter mergitamur}] am- xépay, | éupvojoat wey adt@ tpls diare- 
lius aliquid respondentes quam Domi- Acverar 7G ZaravG, kal mposérs 7a ris 
us in evangelio determinavit—Ter- dmorayijs duodoyioa, kal tpls ade Thy 
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selves ¢, and in every word almost of that form which is 1 


amorayhy Haptupdpevos, Sporoyhravra 
Tpis ToUTO meTayet Mpds Ew, Kal pos ov- 
pavov dvaBreyayra kal Tas xelpas ava~ 
TelvavTa,KeAcver ouvrdtacbar Te XpioT@ 
xalrdoas tals Oeomapaddrors feporoylas. 

So Chrysost. [ad illumin. Catech., 
tom. ii. p. 238, A.] 81a rodTo KeAevducda 
Acyew, dirordecouat co. Sarava, va wn- 
Kéri Tpbs abroy eraveOwper. And ibid., 
p. 242. dy avauyvnobfis rhs pwvijs axel 
vns, hv apicas pvaororyaryoumern, auro- 
Tdooomat oo Zaravé, kal TH womnt cod, 
kal 7H Aarpeta ov; la yap wept roy 
néopmov Tov Mapyaper ay bavlo Toumh 
catTavikh éort’ xpuciov yap eAaBes obx 
ta To caua Katadhjons, GAN’ iva Tous 
wevnTas Atons kat diabpeyns* Aéye Tol- 
vuv oTuvEexXas, amordacopuat go. Sarava: 
ovdty Tavrns aopadéorepov Tis pwrijs 
ei bia Tav epywy avTiv éemideitducba. 


Tavrny Kal duds Tods pvoTtaywyetrba - 


méAAovras padely kim] adding infra 
airn yap ) pwrh cvvOhKn mpds Toy 5e- 
onédtny earl: (making it the covenant 
on our part) Kat Kadam ep jucts oixéras 
ayopag ovTes, abvrous [rods mwdovpevous | 
mpétepov épwrauev, ef BotrAovTar jmiv 
SovAcdoa, ofrw Kal 6 Xpiotds more?" 
[ éresdy wéAAe oe eis SovAclay AauPa- 
vew, mpdrepoy | épwrG, ei BotrAet Tov TU- 
payvoy éxeivoy apetvar [roy wudy Kal 
anv, Kal cuvOnnas SéxeTat mapa cod. | 
So Augustine de Nuptiis et Concupi- 
scentiis, lib. i. cap. 20. [tom. x. p. 292.] 
Potestas diabolica exorcizatur in parvu- 
lis, eique renunciant, quia per sua non 
possunt, per corda et ora gestantium. 
So Ambrose [Comment. Supposit. ] 
in Col. ii. [tom. ii. p. 268. Illic enim 
homo vetus deponitur et novus assu- 
mitur; peccatis moritur ut vivat justi- 
tie; elementis abrenunciat, ut Christo 
societur resurrectionis future tenens 
pignus exemplum salvatoris qui re- 
surrexit ex mortuis. Hee igitur com- 
monet ut perseverent in abrenuntiatione 
pompe et prestigiis Satan. Andagain, 
ibid., p. 270. Omnis qui baptizatur in 
Christo moritur mundo; cunctis enim 
superstitionum erroribus abrenunciat 
ut solam colat fidem Christi. ] And lib. 
de Myst. cap. 2. tom. i. p. 326. [Post 
hee reserata tibi sunt sancta sanc- 
torum, ingressus es regenerationis sa- 
cramentum:]} repete quid interrogatus 
Sis, recognosce quid responderis. Re- 
nuntiasti diabolo et operibus ejus, 
{mundo et luxurie ejus ac voluptati- 
bus. Tenetur vox tua non in tumulo 
mortuorum, sed in libro viventium. ] 


And Hexaem., lib. i. c. 4. [tom. i, 




































p- 7. Regeneratis itaque dicitur: 
sis hie vobis initium mensium, pri 
est vobis in mensibus anni. Derelin 
enim et] deserit qui abluitur, [int 
-gibilem illum Pharao, } principem is 
mundi, dicens: abrenuntio tibi dia 
et angelis tuis, et operibus tuis et 
periis tuis. 

And Hierome ad Mat. v. [tom. 
p- 28. Quidam coactius disserunt 
baptismate singulos pactum inire ew 
diabolo et dicere: |] renuntio tibi 
bole et pompe tue et vitiis tuis 
mundo tuo qui-in maligno positus é 

And Salvianus de gubernatione | 
lib. vi. [cap. 6.] Que est [enim 
baptismo salutari Christianorum pri 
confessio? Que scilicet nisi [ut] 
nuntiare se diabolo ac pompis ejus 2 
spectaculis et operibus protestentur 

¢ §. Basil. de Spiritu Sancto ad A 
philoch. cap. 27, tom. iii. p. 54, 
giving many instances toy éy [; 
exkAnola mwepurayucvov Soyudtov, 
Knpvypdtev ee THs TaY >Amoord 
mapaddcews [diadodévtTav juiv 
tions this among them, amoraco 
TP Zarava, ral Tots &yyéAos avrow, & 
molas, saith he, éort ypapjs; ovk 
THs &dnwootedt ov Tabrns kal amropp7 
didackaArlas, hy ev GroAumpary Hoy 
kal dreprepydor@ ovyh of marépes 7 
eptaatar, [Kandis exeivo Sedidarym 
TaV pvoTnploy Td TEeuvdy oLwmh dia 
Sera; ] And before him Origen. 
et eucharistiz sive percipiende, siv 
ritu quo geritur explicande vel] ec 
que geruntur in baptismo verbor 
[gestorumque et ordinum | atque ini 
rogationum ac responsionum quis 
cile explicet rationem? Et tamen on 
hc operta et velata portamus super 
meros nostros, cum ita implemus e 
exsequimur ut a magno pontifice a 
ejus filiis tradita et commendata s 
pimus.—Hom. v. in, Num., tom. i 
284 F. 

And so Tertullian ubi supra. 
si nulla scriptura determinavit 
consuetudo corroboravit que sine 
bio de traditione manavit. | Quom 


prius non est? Etiam in traditions 
ientu exigenda est (inquis) auctor 
scripta. Ergo] queramus an et 
ditio nisi scripta non debeat re 
[Plane negabimus recipiendam sin 
exempla prejudicent aliarum obser 
tionum quas sine ullius scripture 
strumento solius traditionis titulo, 
inde consuetudinis patrocinio vindice 
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ed in our Liturgy 4, and that extended to the tenderest 
e taught, “that all that are baptized do renounce, and by 


the flesh‘,’ which yet cannot with any truth be affirmed 
‘those that neither do it by themselves nor by their proxies. 
nd it is not sufficient to say they do it interpretatively, for 
nless it have been the constant custom of the Church that 
hey who are baptized should use forms of abrenunciation, 
hey that are baptized without using them cannot be pre- 
ended to do it interpretatively, and if it have been the con- 
tant custom, then how can they be excused that they have re- 
olvedly omitted it? And besides, the condition of covenants 
such is abrenunciation here) ought to be expressed, and so 
he Church from the Apostles hath always exacted the ex- 
ressing it before the sealing of this covenant. And yet, I 


jay, this, though it be such an apostolical rite, containing no 


considerable supervacaneous condition and qualification 
the person baptized, is by interdicting the administration 


pf baptism according to the ancient order of our Church, or 
by those which have continued constant to that order, en- 


leavoured to be superseded and removed from among us. 
16. And the wisdom and justice and mercy of God is re- 


‘narkable in this, thereby branding our infamous repeated 


nnumerable breaches of this vow, our perjurious acting of 
ll those sins with confidence and without regrets, which we 
lid so solemnly renounce and defy in our baptism. 


hus. Denique] uta baptismate ingre- émiwolas mapa Adyoy yevouevais.—Cat. 


iar, &c. [See note b, p. 303.] xix. Mystag. i. cap. 4—6. pp. 307, 308. 
@ So Cyril of Jerusalem in his pu- ¢ The author de Eccl. Hierarch., 
itarywyla, or iep. karnx.—rt obv tuay cap. 7. pp. 152, 153. rodrov ody 6 iep- 
KaoTos éoTws @reyev; amotdocouds dpxns duodoyovvra kara Thy lepay avd- 
jot Sarava, col TG wmovnpG kal wuotdrm ‘yew Tov watda why amare? Tas aroTa- 


updvv@, K.T.A. yas duoroyjoa, Kal Tas iepds duodro- 
celta év Sdevrépa Acker wavOdvers Ag- ylas, ovK by ws exeivor yeA@rTEs paiev 
ev, Kal waot Tois Epyols Gov, K.T A. &AAov avr’ UAAov Ta Oeia pvaev, ovdEe 


elra Aéyeis, Kal rdon' TH wouwh ad’- yap todvTd pnow, as brtp Tod madds 
pv. moumy 5¢ SiaBdAov éor) Ocatpoua- eye Tas amoTaryds, } Tas lepas duodro- 


fan, ead immodpoula, kuvyyeciakalmaca ‘ylas mowdpat, GAA’ StL ais dmordoce- 


DiavTn mat adTns. Tat Kal cuvrdooetat, TOUT ~ativ duodo- 
TAhv TovTO tobi, btt Boa A€yets, wd- ‘YO Tv waida welceww eis vodv iepby idvTa 
ora Kar’ exelyny Thy opikwdeordrny Tats euals évOéos dvaywyais, droTdiac- 
pay &yypaha éor. év Trois TOU Oeov Bi- Oa wey SAuKa@s Tots évaytiots, 5uodoyh- 
Alois* ereidav tolvuy évaytiov ti dia- oan 5€ Kal evepyjoa Tas Oelas duodroyias, 
partéuevos TovTois 7s ws mapaBdrns So Augustine, ubi supra. 

OHon’ amordcon Tolvuy Tois epyos f Directory of Baptism, p. 42. [ed. 


«+e Barava, mdoas pynul mpdteos nad 1646. ] 


HAMMOND, x 





heir baptism are bound to fight against the devil, the world, 


CHAP. 


nfants e«, Only instead of this the people are appointed to 14 __ 
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CHAP, 17. The greatness of that crime of rescinding oaths, an 

iI. _ renouncing abrenunciations, was that which made the ancier : 

discipline of the Church so severe against every presumf 

tuous act of sin after baptism, in respect of the heighteni 1 

circumstances of such, drawn from the solemnity of that ve 

against which they were committed, and of that presence | 

which that vow was made, and of that weights which is sé 

upon it by God, and of that judgment which attends eve 

breach of it. And our scandalous negligence in this kind | 

by this interdict signally pointed out to us; it is pity 

should ever want any more admonitions, or venture aga 

ae v. upon one such provocation, “lest a worse thing yet haj 

pen to us,” this being, if rightly considered, bad enous 

already. 

tl es 18. In like manner and upon the same grounds of o 

profaned.) Unreformed sins, it is that the Sacrament of Christ’s boc 

and blood should be in all justice withdrawn from those wl 

[1 Cor. xi. have no way approved themselves for the “ eating of th 

26.] bread and drinking that cup,” this greatest severity being 

our unprepared hearts converted into the only seasonab 

mercy; it being little for the advantage, or even the sé 

suality, of the swine, to have the trampling of pearls un¢ 

their feet, and as little for the unworthy receivers to de 

after the same manner with the blood of the covenant. 

[Marriage 19. And why should the sacramentals escape better th 

deformed] the Sacraments ? Marriage we know is become so deform 

among us, so extremely unlike the union betwixt Christ a 

[Eph.v. His Church, by which St. Paul thought meet to resemble 
32. ] ; 

the band is so frequently and so scandalously torn asund 

the designs of it ordinarily so very unlike what they oug 

to be, so more than polluted by either earthy or sensual 

siderations, that the mysterious band is in danger to be 

bAn oapé, ‘all flesh,’ nothing but luxury and brutishne 

and in proportion thereto the very rites of it so wholly trai 

: [ein i formed from the ydmor, or ‘nuptial feasts’ in Scriptu 

‘. (honoured by Christ’s presence,) into the saturnalia or he 

then riots in Macrobius, that it were even a reproach to the 

Church’s service, especially to the offertory, and Sacramen! 

of Christ's body (which our Rubric exacts indispensably from 

& [See note d, p. 305.] 
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he married couple at the time of their espousals") to bear C HA P. 
art in such kind of solemnities. And to these, and the like ——-——— 
rovocations, we may reasonably impute it, that the binding 

1 blessing those bands, and rendering them truly sacred, 

which the bishop’s or presbyter’s hands were always 

hought necessary from the Apostles’ days! through all ages 

f the Church over all the world, is now solemnly laid aside, 


and no image of it reserved to the Church, the presbyterian 











his matter. 


20. And so the office for burial, which is now under the Seer un 
. . Chas wortn 
ke proscription, may well be our seasonable admonition, Chetestan 










® [The concluding rubric of the 
marriage service before the last revision 
of the Liturgy was: The new married 
persons, the same day of their mar- 
riage, must receive the holy commu- 
nion. This rubric, which had remained 
lanaltered since the first prayer-book of 
[Edward VI., was changed at the resto- 
ration into: It is convenient that the 
mew married persons should receive the 
holy communion at the time of their 
marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after their marriage. ] 
i mpéme: [5¢] rots yauotor kal [rats | 
rYamoupevais, weTa yvouns Tod émickd- 
mov Thy Evwow moretoOa, [Wa 6 duos 
ii kara @cdv, kal wh Kar’ émbuplar® 
rdvra. cis tiuhy @cod ywwécOw. |—S. Ig- 
mat. Ep. ad Polycarp. [cap. 5. | 

{ Unde sufficiam ad enarrandam feli- 
citatem ejus matrimonii] quod ecclesia 





conciliat, et confirmat oblatio, et obsig- 
natum angeli renunciant, [ pater rato ha- 
bet ?]—Tertull. ad Uxor., lib. ii. cap. 9. 

{Ideo penes nos occulte quoque] 
conjunctiones, [id est] non prius apud 
ecclesiam profess, juxta meechiam [et 
fornicationem]} judicari periclitantur. 
—Id. de pudic., cap. 4. 

Sponsus et sponsa cum benedicendi 
sunt a sacerdote, [a parentibus suis 
vel paranymphis offerantur. Qui cum 
benedictionem acceperint, eadem nocte 
pro reverentia ipsius benedictionis in 
virginitate permaneant. |—Concil. Car. 
thag. iv. [(A.D.398.)] Canon 13. 

Qui in toto orbe sunt sacerdotes, 
nuptiarum initia benedicentes, conse- 
crantes, et in { Dei] mysteriis sociantes, 
—([Sirmondi] Preedestinat. Heresis, 
[lib. iii. cap. 31, p, 210. ed. Par. 8vo; 
1643. ] 


x2 


and memorative of the sublime and sacred uses to which our >i] 
living bodies were by God designed, even to be the vaol éu- 
ot, ‘the animate walking temples’ of His Spirit, and to 
bear their parts with the soul in all the devotions it offers up, 
(the eye, the hand, the knee, the tongue, being thus obliged 
as well as the heart,) but are commonly so obstinately with- 
drawn from all holy offices, and so profaned and polluted 
with our unsanctified practices, that as to so many felos-de- 
sé, SO many sacrilegious, anathematized persons, the burial of [Jer. xxii. 
an ass or dog is but fitly apportioned, and upon that account - 

all more decent ceremonies or regard, all offerings for the dead, 
though but for a joyful resurrection, withdrawn from us. 


CHAP. 
Il. 





abused by 
being pro- 
fessed by 


* persons of 


impure 
life. | 


{ Luke xix. 
20. ] 


[ Contempt 
of the 


clergy ] 


[ Matt. ix. 
88; Luke 
x. 2.] 


Acts xiii. 
3. 


pointed in our Liturgy for those times, it is too probable tha 
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21. And even the creeds of the Catholic Church, tha 
great depositum, which the Apostles in their several plant 
tions left as the summary of all that was to be believed t 
our souls’ health, and foundation of all Christian practice ant 
reformation, together with the Nicene (or Constantinopolitan) 
and Athanasian enlargements of that, for the securing that 
depositum, and for the expulsing all heresies risen up against 
it. All these now being fallen under the same ostracism) 
with the other parts of the inheritance of the Church, must 
serve to advertise us that a pure faith attended with impure 
lives, foundations of reformation laid by God, without any 
conformable superstructures of ours, are like the talent lz d 
up in a napkin, avtoxataxpicess, ‘ testifications’ and ‘se 
confessions’ of an unprofitable wicked servant, and so very fit 
to be taken away from them who have made such unchristia 
uses of them. | 

22. The Solifidian that must be saved by his faith withot 
works, and hath found out artifices to elude St. James’ e 
hortation and resolution, that such a faith will never save oF 
justify any, well deserves to have his amulet taken away froi 
him, to be deprived of the instrument of his destructive sect 
rity, as the Jews were of the temple of the Lord, when tha) 
was become the great sanctuary and reserve of safety for al 
their unsanctified practices. | 

23. As for the contempt of the persons of those that hay 
been set apart to that venerable office of waiting on God 
altar, and at length the interdict that is fallen upon thet 
there be many matters of seasonable admonition, which seen 
to be designed us thereby. First, it may mind us of a com 
siderable defect. . 

24. For though the four Ember weeks were according # 
ancient custom preserved for fasting and praying, and th 
in order to that business of greatest weight, “praying to th 
Lord of the harvest that He would send forth fit labouret 
into the harvest,” (therein transcribing the example of t 
apostolic Church,) yet there being no special service* ap 





























k [The two prayers for those that were added at the last revision of | 
are to be admitted into holy orders, to Liturgy.] 
be said every day in the ember weeks, 
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luty being left to every man’s voluntary private devotions, C HAP. 
nath been very much neglected, which neglect was therefore = 
thus to receive its chastisement from God. 

25. Secondly, the admission of some men into that calling 

vhich were not duly qualified for it; and the negligent and — 
mmworthy performances of the offices of so sacred a function, 

und the many profane mixtures, the seeking our own wealth, 

nd ease, and praise, &c., qualifying us for that contempt and 

‘uin which is now fallen upon us; and lastly, the unprofit- 

ibleness of the people in the midst of very plentiful means of 
struction, were all fit to be thus disciplined with a famine 

f the word, or unwholesome food in exchange for that 

Sorov ydda, ‘sincere’ and ‘unmixed, which began to be [1 Pet. ii 
auseated. And many other sad reflections this may season- J 

ibly suggest to us. 

26. And so in like manner for holy times and places which [and of 
\re fallen under so great displeasure and contempt, even poly ioe 
Jhose that have been consecrated not only to the honourable places] 
nemory and imitation of the Apostles and saints and martyrs 

if God, but even to the commemoration of the most glorious 
nysteries of our redemption, the most signal mercies of 

Yhrist Himself, the deprivation of these blessed seasons and 
dyantages cannot but mind us how they have been formerly 
eglected, and even despised, and so either way profaned 

nd sacrilegiously handled by us, instead of being instru- 

nental to the inciting and advancing,—as they were sure 
lesigned,—the works of holiness in us. 

27. In a word, (to cut off and omit many particulars in [such that 
his large and vast field of useful meditation, beseeching id te 
very man to examine his guilts by such reflections as these,) pro ae 
rhen the characters or discriminative marks of the English ° ai 
eformation are principally two, one the conforming all our 
octrines to the primitive antiquity, receiving all genuine 
postolical traditions for our rule both in matters of faith 

md government ; the other in uniting that cadriv cvvwpida, 

air, beautiful pair of faith and works, in the same degree 

f necessity and conditionality both to our justification and 
alvation, and to all the good works of justice and mercy 

hich the Romanist speaks of, adjoining that other most 

minent one of humility, attributing nothing to ourselves, 








CHAP. 
i 


as these, lived so contrary to our profession, should at len 


[ Zech. xi. 
7. 10. 14.] 


Hos. iii. 4 


[ Matt. xii. 
45; Luke 
xi, 26. ] 


[ Matt. v- 
44. ] 


without Teraphim,” deprived of all our ornaments, left nal 
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when we have done all, but all to the glory of the mercy ¢ 
grace of God, purchased for us by Christ ; it is but just t 
they which have walked unworthy of such guides and rt 


be deprived of both, not only to have our two staves bro 
beauty and bands, the symbols of order and unity, k 
which have now for some years taken their leaves of us, 
even to have the whole fabric demolished, the house to fol 
the pillar’s fate, and so to be left; and abide “ witho 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, 


and bare, when we had misused our beauty unto wantonm 
Thus when the devil was turned out of his habitation, 
nothing followed but the sweeping and garnishing the he 
and keeping it empty of any better guest, the issue is, 
devil soon returns again, from whence he came out, 
brings “seven spirits worse than himself,” and the “ ent 
that state is worse than the beginning.” 

28. And so still the taking of the ark, and the break 
the high-priest’s neck, and the slaying his sons, and mi 
more, in that discomfiture, are all far from new or stra 
being but the proper natural effects of the profanations w 
not the ark itself, that was built every pin of it accor 
to God’s direction, but the sacrificers, not the religion, 
the worshippers were so scandalously guilty of. 

29. Thus we that are taught by Christ to “love our 
mies,” and by nature and natural kindness to ourselve! 
receive all profit we may by their oppositions, must mak 
advantage of the first part of the objection, distinguish 
betwixt the innocence or guiltlessness,—nay more thar 
fruitfulness and goodness,—of the land, and the barren: 
and wickedness, and provocations of them that dwell the 
for whose sake it is regular with God to make that 
land barren, to convert the milk and honey of Canaan : 
gall and wormwood, to leave it to imitate and copy out 
temper of the imhabitants,—whom yet His own hané 
transcendant special mercy had once planted there, 
suffer it to petrify and degenerate,—as geographers tell 1 
of that once good land,—into rock and mine, at once t 
punish and reproach their obdurate, impenitent heart 


> 
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nd yet still discerning the blessedness of that Canaan, 
oth in itself and to us, as long as we were thought worthy 
enjoy it; and indeed judging by this one «putnpsov,—if 
wanted all others,—that it was a most precious esta- 
lishment, because such provokers could not, in the justice 
1d wisdom of God, be longer allowed the fruition of it. 

80. Herein our punishment consists, that that which we 
e deprived of was truly valuable. It is not a vengeance 
ut a boon to have poisonous drugs snatched from us and 
t out into the sink; ordinances that are not good abo- 
ed and nailed to the cross; and in like manner it is but 
roportionable to our merits to have even the kingdom of 
ven taken from us, that initial part, the suburbs and con- 
nes of it here, and bestowed on them that are more worthy, 
ind so capable of receiving benefit by such jewels. 

81. Let us, therefore, here stop a while to do our duty 
upon our knees to this first part of the objection, by reflect- 
ng on those sins which have thus found us out. 


A PRAYER 


FITTED FOR A DAY OF HUMILIATION. 


O sust and righteous Judge, who didst once for the in- 
iquity of Thy people Israel give up Thy ark into the hand of 
the Philistines, we sinful creatures that are now under as 
great a degree both of guilt and punishment, do here cast 
ourselves down before Thee, acknowledging that we are not 
orthy any longer to receive the honour of Christian pro- 
ession, that have so long defamed it by enormous practices ; 
nd that we who loved darkness more than light deserve to 
ave our candlestick removed, and to be given up to that 
undation of atheism and profaneness which now invades 
his gasping Church. Yet, O Lord, deal not with us after our 
ins, but turn Thee again, Thou God of Hosts, look down 
om heaven, behold and visit this vine; do not abhor us for 
hy name’s sake, do not disgrace the throne of Thy glory. 
ehold, see, we beseech Thee, we are all Thy people; though 
rebellious and stiff-necked generation, yet Thy name is 
called upon us, leave us not, neither forsake us, O God of 








CHAP. 


[Our pun- 
ishment 

in the de- 
privation of 
what was 
valuable. | 


CHAP. 
II. 
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our salvation ; but though Thou feed us with bread of adve 
sity and water of affliction, yet let not our teachers be 1 
moved into a corner, but let our eyes still see our teache 
let not Sion complain that she hath none to lead her by t 
hand among all the sons that she hath brought up, but pi 
vide her such supports in this her declining condition t 
she may still have a seed and a remnant left ; and in wh 
degree soever Thou shalt permit this storm to increase up 
this poor Church, be pleased proportionably to fortify 2 
confirm all those that are members of it, that no man mi 
be shaken or moved with these afflictions, nor pervert th 
glorious advantage of suffering for Thee into an occasion 
apostatizing from Thee, but that we may all run with 
tience the race that is set before us, and cheerfully partal 
of the afflictions of the gospel; that suffering for Christ he 
we may reign with Him for ever hereafter, and all this f 
Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Lord and Saviour. Amen. — 


ANOTHER. 


O Tuov King of nations, who dost according to Thy w 
in all the kingdoms of the earth, who hast made us dri 
deep of that cup of trembling, and yet seemest to have bi 
ter dregs behind for us, we Thy wretched creatures th 
have highly contributed to that common weight of sin un¢ 
which the land sinks, humbly prostrate ourselves at T 
feet, desiring with all sincere contrition-to confess that Tht 
art righteous in all that is hitherto come upon us, all tl 
we have yet suffered being but the sad arrear of the sins 
our peace, when we waxed fat and kicked; and that Th 
shalt likewise be most just in the utmost of Thy future 
flictions, which, whatsoever they prove, cannot exceed f 
sins of our calamitous days, who in the time of our distress 
have sinned yet more against the Lord, who have even passed 
through the fire to Moloch, with an undaunted obstinacy 
suffered all the flamings of Thy wrath, rather than we would’ 
renounce any of our detestable things. Nay, as if our old 
were too infirm, we have made new leagues with death, new 
agreements with hell, proceeding from evil to worse, ai 
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aking every new calamity Thou sendest to reclaim us the C BAP: 
seasion of some fresh impiety. And now, O Lord, wilt 
jou not visit’ for these things, shall not Thy soul be 
venged on such a nation as this? We are they, O Lord, 
at have perverted all Thy dispensations towards us, grown 
anton under Thy mercies, and desperate under Thy judg- 
ents, and is there yet any third method left for those that 
ave frustrated both these? Behold, O Lord, these despe- 
ite, these gasping patients at Thy feet, who have lost 
nse and motion to all things but the resistance of their 
smedy. O give us not utterly over, but continue to admi- 
ster to us whatever may remove this stupefaction, and 
ring us to a feeling of our condition; and what sharpness 
ad severity soever Thou discernest necessary for that pur- 
ose, forbear not, O Lord, to give us those wounds of a 
fiend. O say not concerning us, Why should ye be smitten 
ny more? But rather cast us into the place of dragons, 
nd cover us with the shadow of death, if by so doing we 
ay be brought to remember the name of the Lord our 
od. Lord, this is the one great necessary wherein we are 
incipally concerned to solicit Thee, that our eyes may be 
pened, that we may see every man the plague of his own 
eart ; that so instead of those atheistical disputes we make 
Thy providence, we may all join in an humble adoration 
Thy justice, and confessing that our destruction is of our- 
‘lves, abhor ourselves, and repent in dust and ashes. And 
hen by this great deliverance Thou hast put us in capacity 
a less, then be Thou pleased to be jealous for Thy land, 
nd pity Thy people, and whatever other judgment we must 
oan under, Lord deliver us not up to that barbarism and 
eligion which hath already made too great a breach in 
pon us. We cannot but confess it most-just in Thee to 
ermit us, who have so long resisted the power of godliness, 
» proceed now to cast off even the very form, and that we 
ho would not receive the love of the truth should be given 
yer to strong delusions, to believe lies; and this saddest 
fect of Thy wrath hath already overtaken many among 
s, and doth universally threaten the rest. For since Thou 
ast laid waste the wall of Thy vineyard, what can we ex- 
ect but that it should be trodden down? Thou hast broken 
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CHAP. our two staves, beauty and bands, all order and unity, £ 
necessary supports of a Church, at once perishing fi 
among us. The solemn feasts are forgotten in Sion, 
elders sit upon the ground and keep silence, whilst # 
whom Thou hast not sent run, whilst those to whom T 
hast not spoken prophesy. We, O Lord, who might on 
have gone with the multitude to the house of God, are 1 
interdicted the more private exercises and celebrations) 
Thy service. This, this, O Lord, is the insupportable { | 
of our afflictions, the sting of all our misery; if we had k 
only sold for bondmen and bondwomen we could have 
our peace; but Thine abhorring Thine altar, and casting 
Thy sanctuary, this is for a lamentation, and must be ft 
lamentation. Thy servants think upon the stones of &§ 
and it pitieth them to see her in the dust. O let not 
those tears and prayers that are poured out for her rett 
empty: and because Thou hast Thyself recommended t 
the efficacy of importunity, be Thou pleased to give us | 
grace to excite and stir up all that make mention o 
Lord, that they may give Thee no rest till Thou establ 
our Jerusalem again a praise in the earth. To that en 
Lord, give us pastors after Thine own heart, such pri 
whose lips may preserve knowledge, and make us diligen) 
to seek the law at their mouths; and grant that we bei 
by this deprivation taught the value of such precious advé 
tages, and the sin of our former contemning them, — 
unanimously contend for the regaining them, by a 1 
forsaking those sins which have turned away these 
things from us. Grant this, gracious Lord, for His 
whom Thou hast sent forth to be our propitiation, J 
‘Christ our Lord. Amen.: 


CHAP. IT. 


A VIEW OF THE SECOND PART OF THE OBJECTION. THE PERISHING) 
OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


[Persecu- 1. I now proceed to the second and more principal p: 


ti b- ‘ : ; 
a ceea , of the answer,—in reference to the latter part of the ob)” 
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—which on the grounds premised must be this, that CHA 
e improsperousness and persecutions, and even subversion ATT. 
d eradication of a particular Church, is no way an evi- peo mond 44 
ence, nay, not so much as a probable argument, that that against it, 
-nocent which thus perisheth, but only that they were ee “4 
worthy which are thus deprived, and that too good to be ber-] 
njoyed by them. 
2. An indication of this the text referred to in the pro- 
josal of the objection doth expressly afford us. The whole 

runs thus: “an host was given him against the daily [Dan. viii. 
jacrifice by reason of transgression, and it cast down the ~ 
ruth to the ground, and it practised and prospered.” 
3. Here indeed transgression is the one procatarctic, ex- 

al impulsive cause, moving God to give that destroying 
ost to the little horn, and to continue so prodigious a suc- 
jess and prosperity to it; and this transgression not that of 
e horn or host,—which yet oft provokes God even in judg- 
ent to give them such kind of destructive prosperities, 
whether to be presently out of their debt,—to pay Nebu- 
hadnezzar that hire which is due to him for being instru- 
ental to some of God’s purposes,—or to allow them, like 
Dives, their good things in this life,—but I suppose the 
ransgression of those against whom the host prospers, just 
is in our case it is. 
4. But then still it is the daily sacrifice and the truth 
vhich it is thus empowered to cast down. The sacrifice we 
snow of God’s own prescribing, and such as was an act of 
His special favour to that, above any other nation, that He 
30 prescribed it; and this worship so true, so acceptable to 
sod, that as He exacted it daily, loved to have it always be- 
ore Him, came constantly to meet with them at the seasons 
of offering it, and was propitiated thereby ; so it is there, by 
way of excellence, and in the abstract, styled truth, and the 
‘ruth itself. And this the fittest as for that host to cast to 
the ground, so for those transgressors to be deprived of, such 
as for whom no ill thing being too bad, any good thing was 
Loo precious to be continued to them. 
5. In like manner, when the temple was kept from being 
re-edified, when the sanctum sanctorum was profaned, will 
any man affirm that these prosperities and great successes, 
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CHAP. whether of Tobiah and Sanballat, or of Pompey, were a di 
It sion of God’s, a verdict of Heaven brought in against 1 
temple and services ? 4 

[This | 6. If there were need of more iuakniees to evince this, 1 
shewn i" ot Whole history of the Turkish successes and victories over | 
between Christians would not miss to do it, that great volume we 


Sacer ga crowd together, and condensate into one undeniable ar 
lat ment; the sum whereof is this, that Christianity hath be 
foiled, and Mahomedism set up in many hundred cities 
regions ; wheresoever that false epileptic prophet’s bann 
were displayed, the ensigns of truth and God Himself, oly 
Tat, were presently ‘ banished’ or put to flight. And yet s 
God hath not thus decided the controversy against Christ 
religion,—to which His promise was long ago sealed, 
[Matt. xvi. “the gates of hell should never prevail against it.” If 
aes have, He hath also yielded the great sultan the honour 
His own throne; for to that he hath as just a title, that 
long, peaceable possession and prescription, having put 
successfully, and as prosperously maintained it among 
titles, to be King of kings and Lord of lords. God’s vere 
was herein intelligible enough against the factions, and d 
sions, and intestine broils of the Christians among the 
selves, too busily and ambitiously engaged in wars agai 
one another, to attend the designs and obviate the moti 
of that common enemy. And many other sins there w 
that fitted them for those deprivations. 
[and in 7. If this be not sufficient, I shall then ascend but 
ates step further in this argument ab exemplo, and demand w 
against the ther Satan, that great adversary, hath not sometimes h 
Church prosperous in his attempts against the Church and ft 
faith] faith; and whether that be not the meaning of this be 
Rev. xx. “loosed a little season,” after the determining of the tht 
[8] sand years, and his deceiving the nations before the e 
mencing of them, and whether in both those periods of tim 
wherein he had desired his success in the wAdvn éOvdv, “de 
ceiving the nations,’ God have decided the question for him 
and given judgment against the truth? If so, then wa 
Simon of Samaria no longer a magician but a god, and 
the powers of heaven itself submitted to him, when he or 















See Maximian’s speech in Baro- 
13, Ann. Eccl., an. 301. 8. [tom. ii. 
)}95, | confuted by thunder and light- 
) Be i. 

[At tanta parta victoria, accedit 
yhe Constantio secundum illam anti- 
rum sententiam tam gentilium 
—om consensu recep- 
‘|, qua@ dicitur, Nihil infelicius felici- 
a| peecantium. Quippe qui Ariane 
rjietati (proh nefas!) tantam victo- 
in qua sibi universum occidentale 
rjerium vindicavit, acceptam retulit 
(ie: quam in ultionem sevissimi 
ynni Deus illi concesserat : unde et 
ta propheticum illud evenit ipsi, 
|| dieitur: Super hoc letabitur et 
‘Stabit; propterea immolabit sagene 
t, et sacrificabit reti suo, siquidem 
|| visus est hactenus favisse Aria- 
‘| postea adeo excoluit ipsam he- 
«mn, cujus causa Orientale videba- 
\| imperium cui tyrannus inhiabat 
\fatum et occidentali se auctum; 
‘nihil apud eum antiquius fuerit 
|jm de ipsa bene merteri et longe la- 
cle in universum Romanum impe- 
in propagare; quod dum vixit, pro 
ibus prestitit. Erat illud frequens 
ire ejus (quod testatur Lucifer Ca- 
atanus) atque gloriose jactabat, pro- 
44m. divino caleulo suam fidem cum 
ijsecundum Arium credenti tot tan- 
ane Deus prestitisset et ea majoribus 
‘\es accessionibus cumularet; cu- 
\lblasphemiz causa postea permotus 
‘s}ipse Lucifer ut librum ad eum 
(beret, De regibus apostatis, quorum 
‘mplis omnem illam ipsius inanem 
\|probatione vere fidei ex felicitate 
‘/sentis vite jactantiam reprimit, at- 
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i summo deo, “to Simon the highest god.” 
apet Helena transformed from the stray sheep into the 
xen of heaven, when once she obtained to be adored as 
prima évvo.a. And then did Arianism’ commence ortho- 
<,—and apostolical truth become the only heresy,—when 
the favour of the Emperor Constantius it triumphed 
ough all the east over the Catholic doctrine; it being 
wn in story how upon that emperor’s great prosperities 
fl successes, particularly upon the overthrow of Magnen- 
and joining the western empire to the eastern, which 
erly he possessed, he frequently boasted, probatam di- 
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ed the controversy on the Arians’ side against the 
ers of Nice, and determined their belief to be the true™; 


que falsum inde argumentum deduc- 
tum penitus confutat; ostendens nimi- 
rum szpe accidisse ut impii ac sceles- 
tissimi principes et Deo in omnibus 
adversarii, ab ipso nihilominus fuerint 
diutius tolerati, immo et rebus prospe- 
ris atque felicibus sepius munerati. 
Est porro hoc commentarii illius ex- 
ordium: Usitatum quia habere dignaris 
verbum ; quod enim nisi et integre cre- 
deres et heec que geris contra nos, Deo 
essent placita, jam fuisses extinctus: 
paucorum tibi in apostasia et crudeli- 
tate equalium regum facta desideravi 
reserare quo possit vox illa tua sepe- 
liri, que dicit:] Nisi Catholica esset 
fides Arii, hoc est, mea, nisi placitum 
esset Deo, quod illam persequar fidem, 
quam contra nos scripserunt apud Ni- 
czam, nunquam profecto adhuc in 
imperio florerem, [&c., illud sepius 
repetens: Nolo dicas; Si hereticus 
essem nunquam tantum imperarem, 
nunquam me permitteret adhuc Deus 
in regno esse: quando videas viginti 
quatuor annis regnasse Basam filium 
Achiz de quo scriptum invenisti, in 
regnorum libro tertio, Et fecit malignum 
coram Domino, et abiit in viam Jeroboam. 
Eadem subdit de filio Asa, qui triginta 
quinque annis idololatra regnavit et 
aliis. Sed quod hee ipsi frequenter 
modo et in futurum cum ejecit episco- 
pos ab ecclesia, crebro versarentur in 
lingua, idem Lucifer subdit: Ne tibi 
adscribas ad gloriam, et dicas: Idcirco 
non aliquo vulneror plaga, idcirco jam 
non exstinctus sum, sed adhuc vivo, 
regnum Romani imperii possidens 
quia sim bene credens, quia Arii, recta 
fides sit, quia fecerim bene removere 


CHAP. 


III. 


CHAP. 


III. 


- 
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which presumption Lucifer Calaritanus® confuted in a t 
tise for that purpose, and entitled De Regibus Aposta 
And then, in brief, prosperity is not, as the Romanist 
modestly pretends, one of his many marks of the | 


Church®, but like Aaron’s rod in the midst of those of. 
magicians, devours and supplies the place of them all; 
ther antiquity nor purity shall any longer signify any th: 
nor Christ Himself, if He have ever been so improspei 
as to be crucified, the Jews, and Judas, and Pilate 






have been in the right for three days, till He conquered, a 


so confuted them again at His resurrection. 

8. These few, I suppose, may serve for some compe 
topics of reasoning to repel all the force of this objee 
though if there could be need of it, the whole Christian 
gion itself, which bears the cross for its standard, and | 
no assurance of conquest but by constancy in suffering 
gives us no promise of this life but cum miztura 
with the ‘exception’ or ‘mixture of the cross,’ would a 


episcopos et alios tales instituerim, 
quales concupierit Arius, Noli in- 
quam hince tibi gloriari, quod cum hee 
sis faciens, tamen superbias quando 
videas istum nempe filium Basa, regem 
triginta quinque annis, tenuisse reg- 
num, et in pace fuisse exemptum. 

Sic igitur Constantius in Catholicos 
dirissimam exercens persecutionem, 
instar ethnici imperatoris, eadem ad 
sui excusationem, et quasi benefacti 
defensionem adversus omnes repetere 
consuevit, quod idem auctor indicat, 
cum ait; Manu militari pugnasti con- 
tra ecclesiam Alexandrinam, quamplu- 
rimos episcoporum relegasti in exiliis, 
in metallis, conjecisti in carcerem, 
certum etiam numerum interfecisti ex 
omnibus Dei cultoribus. Cum hee 
egeris, tamen dicis: Nisi bene essem 
faciens, et integre essem eredens nun- 
quam me adhuc Deus regnare permit- 
teret, tanquam. idcirco et circa Achab 
ac ceteros coidololatras tuos fuerit Deus 
patiens, quia fuerint recte tenentes vi- 
am: etrursum inferius: Ne dixeris nisi 
bene agerem, nunquam tanto tempore 
imperarem, nunquam adhuc vivere 
fuissem permissus, quando et Manas- 
sem cernas filium Ezechiez regis, re~ 
gem Jude sexdecim annorum susce- 
pisse regnum et quinquaginta septem 
annis regnasse cum tamen fuisset om~- 
nium scelestissimus. Unde hee idem 
















auctor in eum peregregie qu 
Vides Constanti, tametsi conting 
in summa felicitate in hac temp 
versari vita; tamen magis timere 
quod Dei reserveris judicio. E 
etiam ii qui statim extinguunt 
bus hic aliqua divinitus irrogantu 
narum, post discessum semper t 
antur; tamen tu si in summa 
felicitate fueris hine raptus, 
qualiter in te vindicta sit proe 
qui in tanto inveniaris scelere 
et alia in impium regem libero 01 
cifer.—Baronii Ann, Eccl. an, 
Xs = xii. tom, iii. pp. 672, 678. 

[He was so called from 
bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, 
work from which Baronius quo 
passage in the preceding note wa 
ten at Eleutheropolis in the yea 
and is entitled De regibus Apos 
The whole works were publish 
the Coleti (fol. Ven. 1778), ar 
be seen in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
landii, fol. Venet. 1770, vol. 
199—209.] 

° Divine Provicentiz con: 
bonis distribuendis et malis i 
ad solius Papatus rationes ads 
Cesar noster Soranus. Sarpius 
ens Italus in Ep. MS. ad Casa 
Baronio, quam a Dalleo transel 
Smithzus mihi communicavit. — 
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nay 3 demonstrate such objections as this to be perfectly 
tian. 


CHAP. IV. 


A SECOND OBJECTION ANSWERED. WHERE IS NOW THE PROTESTANT 
ENGLISH CHURCH ? 





1. Tue next objection is prepared and aimed against us 
mm another coast, and will be most for their advantage put 
o this short question, Where is now your Protestant Eng- 
Church? when your church- doors and even parlours 










function ? 

2. To this,—not to examine the truth of the suggestion, 
+I suppose to fail in many respects,—the answer will 
the same as if the heathens should ask, as once they are 
sed to have asked the Psalmist, in a state of the like 
ivity, “Where is now your God,” viz., that as our God so 
Church is now where it was before, ere this interdict 
out against us. 

3. Or if it may tend to the satisfaction of any that I 
ould a little enlarge on this theme also, I shall then, as 
fore, first demand where the Church of the Israelites was 
nen the people were carried into Assyria or Chaldea; were 
ley not then removed as far from their own solemn place of 
rship, the temple at Jerusalem, and from all their nume- 
lus Synagogues erected in Palestine, and that by the very 
‘me means, a visible force, by which we are discharged 
iom the public and even more private exercise of our func- 
tons? and consequently was not the lot of that people the 
{me with the worst which can be suggested or affirmed of 
(rs, viz., to be sheep kept out of their Steg: upon the 
iterdicting of their shepherds ? 

4. Secondly, whether in the most prosperous times of 
rianism, when the Catholic bishops were driven out of 


— —t rae 
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[with that 
of the 
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CHAP. their churches, banished out of Constantius’ dominior 





— IV. and forced to fly to the west as to a hiding place, a refu 
eas oR from those sad calamities, it be by the objectors imagin 


that there was no Catholic or orthodox Church in the 
regions wherein the Arian emperor thus persecuted t 
truth? : 
5. Thirdly, whether in the time of Anastasius the empé 
ror, who was an Eutychian heretic, and a bitter enemy ai 
persecutor of the orthodox through the whole eastern e 
pire, the Goths and Vandals, Arian princes meanwhile don 
neering in Italy, Spain, and Africa, and pagan kings beari 
rule in France, England, and Germany; whether, I say, 
this space there were not yet an orthodox Church remai 
ing, though persecuted in all those places, or whether the 
were at that time any part of the Church which enjoyed t 
evoia, exempt from that black persecuted condition? Mt 
might be added of the particular state of the African Chur 
under the Vandals out of Victor Uticensis, but the argumeé 
is too copious. q 
[andinthe 6, Fourthly, whether when the Ottoman race of Mak 
risa i metan emperors subdued so great a part not only of ASI 
emperors] byt Europe also, and therein so many eminent Christ 
Churches setting up Mahomedism for the public wors 
yet permitting Christians to live, though but as under sé 
and arrows and axes of iron, instead of utterly depopulatim) 
their cities, it can with truth be suggested that these Chr 
tian Churches were all destroyed? I speak not of la 
times, wherein some liberty of assemblies is at a dear 
sold to them, but before they came to purchase or find § 
much mercy at their conquerors’ hands, whilst all exercise} 
Christian religion was under close interdicts, all their churché 
filled with their false worshippers; yet even then hath ne 
this sad captivity been deemed sufficient to unchurch all 
Christians under those proud tyrants’ dominions. 
[with that 7. Lastly, what will these disputers pretend as to 
ee Romanists themselves, who have continued for some ye 
a aa in this kingdom without public assemblies, and acknowlec 
willingly, I suppose, that their state hath been all this whi 
a state of persecution, that no priest of theirs is allowed? 
celebrate mass among them, that they can have no bisk 
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jordinary residing here, and (as is supposable at least) © e - P. 
‘not all receive influence either immediately or mediately ——— 
jm their supreme bishop? Will not their union with the 

‘tholic Church over the world, and their sincere desire to 

oy the liberty of assemblies, &c., preserve them within 

- bosom of the Church, though they do not enjoy these 
cities ? 

B. It is vain to pay any Narain or more solemn attendance 

this objection, to which I have elsewhere spoken more 
jactually4, and do now only suppose that all that hath 

ice been added to our pressures hath infused no fresh 

tue into the arguments. 

. The truth is, these and the like ways of their demurest 

suings or suggestions at this time are but acts of diligent 
servers of opportunity, which think to gain more by the 
(sonable application, by addressing their fumes or medica- 

qnts, tempore congruo, when the pores are open or the body 

jany special manner = than by the intrinsic virtue 
energy of them. 

0. The argument I suppose the very same which three [This ob- 
jre years since was frequently pressed against us of this ein of 


Romanists 
jion, that ever since our departure from the Romish yoke not new.] 


y have ceased to be a Church; only now the darkness of 
present condition makes eseins hope that their sophistry 
) not be so easily seen through as formerly it hath been, 
1 that either we shall be found less diligent or less dex- 
fous to defend a persecuted profession, or else more in- 
yhable to part with it. 

1. It is meet, therefore, we should be instructed by them 
1 learn wariness from their wiles, and as antidotes and 
' phylactic methods which are at all times of like power 
il virtue, are yet most necessary to be produced in time of 
jeneral distemper, so I suppose a more particular discourse 
| this matter, though it will not now have more real force, 
consequently hope for better success upon those that are 
tpersuasible than formerly it had, may yet be more season- 
je to the wants of some weak seducible members of our 
ysecuted communion, in tenderness to whom it may not 
)}amiss more distinctly to consider the argument itself, 


4 Tr, of Schism, ch. xi. [pp. 287 sqq. ] 
1AMMOND, Y 
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CHAP. that was now only to be new dressed and furbished, 
receive some aid from the condition of our present presst 
and to begin with examining what and how many tl 
there are which may by the disputers be thought suffici 
to unchurch or destroy any particular Church. 
12. And I suppose them reducible to these four: 1. ¢ 
tacy; 2. heresy; 3. schism; 4. consumption and utter ¥ 
tion. 
13. For the first, that of apostacy, or renouncing the 
faith of Christ, I hope of that we shall not be deemed ¢ 
who are by our greatest enemies acknowledged to 
many branches of that faith which was once delivere 
the saints. 
14. For the fourth, that of utter consumption, it cal 
little be pretended, as long as so many bishops, presby 
and duly baptized Christians among us remain alive 
constant to their first faith. 
15. For the third, that of schism, the fathers which ag 
vated the sin of it to the highest do not yet allow it thef 
of unchurching, but call them brethren, i. e. fellow © 
tians, which were most obstinately guilty of it. But he 
ever it be, of that I have in a discourse on that subject 
in a first and second defence’ of that discourse, said as 1 
as yet appears necessary to be pleaded in defence of 
Church. 
16. There remains then only the second, that of heres 
which also some preparative matter hath been laid dow 
the tract Of Fundamentals, but not in so particular a rel 
to the present question as will excuse the reader fron 
addition of trouble at this time. 
17. I shall therefore on this account, and to perfec 
answer to the present objection, transgress the bounds 0 
first design, and enlarge a while upon this enquiry, what m) 
be defined the formalis ratio, wherein heresy, properly) 
called, must necessarily consist, and without which no” | 
son or Church can justly be deemed guilty of that dangere 
sin, that piece of carnality. 


« (For an account of these publications see the preface to the present volu 
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CHAP. V. 


_ OF THE NATURE OF HERESY. OUR CHURCH SECURED FROM 
fi: THE GUILT OF IT. 


SECT. 1. 
THE USE OF THE WORD IN SCRIPTURE. 


| Ann first to prevent mistakes, which may arise from 
(ambiguity of the word aipeocs, even in Scripture itself. 
3 certain that this is sometimes used more loosely in an 
erent sense for any considerable distinction betwixt 
of the same profession, as when the several schools of 
yosophers, and the courses they took in them, are called 
















ially when any great number of men of such or such a 
ination do hold and keep together in maintenance of 


| Thus when the Sadducees were indeed the most eminent 
teachers in the Jewish Church, yet not only their false 
rine is styled aipeovs, their ‘heresy,’ but even that of 


Pharisees, and that by St. Paul, even when he looks on it Me ee 
iBeotarny, ‘as the strictest’ and ‘most exact sect’ of Acts xxi. 


| And thus I suppose Christianity is called by the Jews 
yome, Acts xxviii. 22, ‘this heresy,’ without any evil cha- 
set upon it, as into which they desired then to make 
iry and be instructed, knowing no more of it at present 
by the partial and passionate rumours of men, by which. 
€ passed no judgment of it, but only said that it was 
ey where spoken against. 
‘ But of this notion of the word we do not now speak ; 
v did, it is visible that the style would belong to the way 
ne Romanists, were they never so purely orthodox, as 
hipects éorw % wept mlarews odk os Bt Evved dnow alpéces elva Tov ot- 
n\s Bdka] 4 Ska wrcidvev dvOpdrav rAogdpwr ka aywyads, mpeTnY meyapuchy, 


tAAHAOUS uty Tyupwvoiytwy mpds  K.T.A.—Phavorin. p. 22. li, 21—27.] 
\ $88 Siapwvotvrwr,....[‘ImmdBo- 


¥ 2 





[ Meanings 
of the word 
heresy in 

Scripture.] 


Aets v. 


. well as to any other sort of either true or erroneous C 


‘on that way which they express by it. 
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tians, the consideration of the verity or falsity of the 
trines being no ingredient in this usage any more thé 
the origination of that word. 

5. But the Scripture more frequently useth the we 
an ill sense, with connotation of some fault either reall 
herent, or by them that use the word thought charge 


6. Thus Acts xxiv. 5, in Tertullus’ speech, the aip 
‘heresy’ of the Nazarenes, is looked on as an erroneous, 
gerous, punishable way; and so ver. 14, in Paul’s resu 
of the accusation, where he acknowledges himself gui 
that which they thus called heresy, i. e. deemed to be st 

7. Thus in the Epistles it constantly signifies infusio 
ill; sometimes divisions and breaches of charity and C 
tian communion, as 1 Cor. xi. 19, where aipécecs, ‘ here 
are but the interpretation of cyicpwara, ‘schisms’ or 
tures, ver. 18; and so Gal. v. 20, where in the midst o 
charitable breaches, “hatred, variance, emulations, w 
strifes, seditions,” before, and “envyings, murder,” after, 
ces, ‘heresies,’ are enclosed, and so must receive their 
ture from the society wherein they are found, and so d 
schismatical divisions peculiarly, in a very ill sense in 
as unquestionable works of the flesh, ver. 19, yet not 
cisely those that now we are to treat of, but as heres 
schism are sometimes promiscuously used the one foi 
other. , 

8. As for the strict, separate notion of the word, wh 
it hath from the Apostles’ times come to ours, and is” 
rally understood among men, that still remains to be fe 
from one singular use of it, 2 Pet. ii. 1, whereof the 
teachers among the Christians bearing, saith he, a prope 
with the false prophets among the Jews,—those two 1 
diddoxaror and mpopjras, ‘teachers’ and ‘ prophets,’ 
out any connotation of predicting future events, sign 
in sacred dialect one and the same thing, and so lik 
false teachers and false prophets,—he foretells them, 7 
a£ovow aipéces amrwreclas, ‘that they shall bring in’ 
by the bye, or, as apa oft signifies, in contrariety to 
doctrine, ‘ heresies of destruction,’ or destructive ruinous 
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, destructive of that foundation laid by the Apostles, for SECT. 
the doctrines appear to be of which he there speaks, 
ing the denial of the great article of our belief concerning 
} Redeemer, and such the Gnostic heresy is confessed to 
| which is evidently there spoken of by St. Peter. 

. That all heresies should be equally destructive with this [Difference 
have no indications from that text, nay, several enhanc- °f 2*tes!*s 


in point of 
circumstances are there discernible,—if now that were ee 


y part of the enquiry,—which may justly make a difference 5 ger. = 
\dual both in respect of turpitude and danger betwixt that 
*e specified and sundry other heresies. Thus much only 
st be thence concluded, that all the heresies that can be 
med proportionable or parallel to that character, which 
hat singular place the Scripture gives us of aipécess, are 
\}trinal breaches or separations from the faith as that sig- 
es the true Christian doctrine, by Christ or His inspired 
empowered servants, the Bpostice, once or at once deli- 
ted to the saints. Aipecis é EOTL 7) mept miatews ovK adnOr)¢ 
fa, “ Heresy is an untrue or false opinion or doctrine con- 
ing the faith,” was duly and fully resolved by Phavo- 
s, meaning by epi wiotews any part of the faith truly 
called, the difference betwixt heresy on one side and infi- 
lity or apostacy on the other side, being visibly this, that 
'p two latter are the denying or renouncing the whole faith 
Christ, but the former of any single part of it. 





SECT. 2. 
OF MATTER OF FAITH. 


l. Herein then the definition of heresy, in our present [To what 
tion, being completed, viz., in its opposition to the faith of prvi phar 
ist in any one or more Vriciohes of it, and the disposition extends.] 
the person guilty thereof, being but extrinsical to the 

ture of the thing itself,—as whether it be caused barely by 

norance, or whether it have in it some mixture of obstinacy, 

de, or any other kind of carnality, whether it be only in 

> heart, contrary to believing with that, or else proceed 

‘tther to profession with the tongue, as faith also doth,— Rom.x.10. 


‘ese, I say, and the like being prescinded, and taken off 


ne = 4 5) het 
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CHAP. from our present enquiry, as they must be from the ex: 
—_——__—~ nation of the formalis ratio of every other sin,—which b 
once found out what formally it is, is allowed to be cap 
of many aggravating or extenuating circumstances and 
grees, without varying of the species,—all that can now 
main to be established in this first part of the enquiry i 
discern how far the faith of Christ may duly be extendec 
what sorts of things it can properly belong, that so by 
law of contraries we may safely conclude to what sort 
errors it is that the word heresy is to be extended. 
[Distince 2, And 1, we must distinguish between matters of f 
tion be- ° ° 
tween mat- and rites or practices or customs of all, or any of the A 
han ma Stles; for these latter being prudentially designed to s 
customs.] persons at some times, for some particular, occasional, 
those mutable ends, as they are not founded in any unive 
precept, or doctrine of Christ, so neither are they oblig 
to all future times, but only so far as they that so ord 
did design them. 
3. Thus we know the canon of the Apostles, and 
Church assembled at Jerusalem, concerning things stran 
a xv. and things offered to idols, are promulgate to the gentil 
that time of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, from whom the 
sion of that council and canon was taken; but when they} 
further, they promulgate them not, as appears by 1 Cor. 
9, where, in that of Idolothyta, he acknowledges the 
thians’ liberty not retrenched, save only in case of scand 
4, And Baronius‘ extends this observation to the The 
lonians also, though the evidence be not so convincing, t 
1 Thess. iv. force of that text, where repeating what “ commandment 
fee had given them by the Lord Jesus,” he specifies onl} 
abstineatis a fornicatione, “that ye abstain from fornicati 

without any mention of the other parts of the canon. 

5. But without relying on such arguments as this 
his, (negative, and so unconcludent,) such ordinances as 
accommodated to particular times, and places, and persol 
are in the nature of them temporary and variable, nay, 0 
always the same at the same time. The Church stories gi 
us little reason to doubt but the controversy concerning 
time of keeping Easter, which at last brake out into such 


* [Ann. Ecel.] An, 51, n. 58. [tom. i. p. 394.] 
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n nest in the Church, had its original in the different tra- 


Jlyerates for the Asiatic, as St. Peter and others by Victor 
yr the other side. 


ack resolutely adhering to their several ways, did yet com- 
wunicate one with another,—as Ireneus® tells Victor in his 
pistle to him concerning this matter,—so it is evident that 
ch ritual differences disturb not the faith, nor infer heresy 
nm either side; the words of Pope Gregory the First* are 
xpress for it, In una fide nihil officit sancte Ecclesia consue- 
vio diversa, “ Difference of customs is reconcilable with the 
nity of faith, and no detriment comes to holy Church by 
is difference.”” This might be much more largely evinced 
there were need of it. 

7. First then, confining ourselves to the faith only, it iS 
ranted on all hands that by faith here is meant the object 
r matter of a Christian’s belief, not the belief itself; so it is 
isibly used in that eminent place of Jude 3, wiotis wapa- 
ocioa, “the faith delivered to the saints,” i.e. the particular 
octrines which all together made up the saints’ belief. 

8. Secondly, that this object of belief is nothing but the 
evealed doctrine of God, actually proposed by Him, and 
reached to men, on purpose that they that have so much 
averence to God, and confidence of His veracity, that they 
juestion not the truth of any of His affirmations, may by 
aith receive, and believe, and act according to them. 

9. For this belief being a duty of the first commandment, 
and so as all other parts of divine worship terminated ulti- 
mately in God,—or else it is not divine, but at the most but 
human faith,—as it truly comprehends all that is, or shall ever 
be thus conveyed to us by divine revelation; so can it not 
be any further extended, so as to comprise those things, even 
of God, which are unrevealed. : 

10. Many verities no doubt there are in God’s secret 
abinet, which though most true in themselves, and most 
worthy of belief, in case they were revealed to us, yet are 


cap. 24. et Niceph. Hist. Eccl., libhiv, Epist. 43. [ad Leandrum, tom. ii. p. 
leap. 39. | 582.] 





u [Vide Euseb. Hist. Eecl., lib. v. x Epist. Exeg., lib. i. Indict. ix. 


SECT. 


tions of the Apostles St. John and St. Philip produced by Se. ai 


6. And from thence as Polycarp and Anicetus, though © 


CHAP. 
y; 


Rom. x. 10. 


1 Tim. vi. 


[ Writing 
and oral 
tradition 
the two 
ways of 
conveying 
revelation. | 
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never like to come out from under that veil, and so ¢ 
never be objects of our belief. ; 

11. Thirdly, that even of those things that have ata 
time been revealed, all are not incumbent on us, so as to 
obligation on every man to comprehend or believe then 
many passages of holy writ, though, when they are propos 
to us convincingly as such, they may not be disbelieved, m 
yet safely be unobserved, or not understood, or escape out 
our memory. ‘“H qiotis tapacobeica, “The faith,” by w 
of emphasis and excellence, “ that was once delivered to t 
saints,” and ought by all such to be contended for, is th 
which was set out by Christ, or His Apostles from Him, 1 
be by all men believed to their righteousness, and confess 
to their salvation. | 





















SECT. 3. 
THE TWO WAYS OF CONVEYING THE FAITH TO US, 


1. This then being the adequate object of the Christian 
faith, those verities which have been revealed to us by Ge 
to be thus believed to righteousness, called therefore iyua 
vovTes AOyou, words not only true but wholesome; the belief 
whereof is required in order to our souls’ health: the ne} 
enquiry is, how we that live in the same distance from Chri 
and His Apostles in respect of time, that we are situate fro 
heaven, which now contains Christ, in respect of place, mz 
come within any reach of these revelations of Christ, or t 
any competent undoubted assurance that those are such if 
deed which are pretended to be so. 

2. And to this also my concession shall be as liberal ¢ 
any Romanist can wish, that there are two’ ways of con 
veying such revelations to us; one in writing, the other D 
oral tradition ; the former in the Gospels and other writing 
of the Apostles, &c., which makes up the sacred writ or can¢ 
of the New Testament ; the latter in the Apostles’ preaching 
to all the Churches of their plantations, which are nowher 


¥ tev ev TH éxxAnola wepvdaypevav 
Soyudtwy Kal Knpyypdrov, Ta piv ex 
THS eyypdpou didacKkarlas Zxouev, Ta 5E 
ex THs Tov ’AtooTéAwy mapaddcews Sia- 
d00évra hui ev uvornply [ rapedetducda, 
&rep] aupdrepa thy abrhy isxiv exe 


mpos Thy eboeBerav Kat Tovrois ovdde 
avrepet, [ovKody} Sstis ye KaTa miKpOy” 
yoov Oecuav exkAnoiotiKay memelp 
tat.—S. Basil. de Spir. Sanc., cap. 
(tom. iii, p. 54.) 
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ret down for us in the sacred writ, but conserved as deposita SECT. 
yy them to whom they were entrusted. on 
8. And although in sundry respects the former of these. be 3 20 ; 2 Th 
uch the more faithful? steady way of conveyance, and for * 14. 

ant thereof many things may possibly have perished, or 

een changed by their passage through many hands, thus 

uch being on these grounds confessed by Bellarmine him- 

) elf*, that “The Scripture is the most certain and safe rule 

Of belief; yet there being no less veracity in the tongues 

han the hands, in the preachings than the writings of the 
Apostles; nay, Prior sermo quam liber, prior sensus quam 

}tylus, saith Tertullian”, the “ Apostles preached before they 

wrote, planted Churches before they addressed epistles to 
jhem:” on these grounds I make no scruple to grant that 
\postolical traditions, such as are truly so, as well as apo- 

tolical writings, are equally the matter of that Christian’s 

elief, who is equally secured by the fidelity of the convey- 

ince, that as one is apostolical writing, so the other is apo- 


tolical tradition. 
Pet: 









SECT. 4. 


THE TESTIMONY FROM WHICH WE RECEIVE THE FAITH. 


1. Next then the enquiry must proceed by examining [Testimo- 
vhat is this equal way of conveyance, common to both these, ay ee 


ipon strength of which we become obliged to receive such ei the 
such a tradition for apostolical. divine] 
2. And this again is acknowledged not to be any divine 
estimony; for God hath nowhere affirmed in divine writ 

hat the Epistle inscribed of Paul the Apostle to the Ro- 

hans, consisting of so many periods as now it is in our 

Bibles, was ever written by that Apostle, nor are there any 

nward characters or signatures, or beams of light in the 

rriting itself, that can be admitted or pretended for testi- 

nonies of this, any more than the like may exact to be 


z Gra wépunev amiordrepa elva: dp- sanus profecto non erit qui ea neglecta, 
“Awav.—Palladius, Lausiaca Hist., spiritus interni sepe fallacis, et semper 
lap. Bibl. Vet. Patr. ed. Par. 1654, incerti, judicio se commiserit.] De 
bm. xiii. ] p. 966, B. verbo Dei, lib. i. cap. 2. [tom. i. p. 2. ] 
" [Quare cum] sacra scriptura regula > De testimonio anime, c. 5. 
redendi certissima tutissimaque (sit, 





CHAP. 
V. 


[but hu- 
man. } 


_ book, or chapter, or period contained in it, but by the aff 
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admitted as witnesses, that the creed called the Apostles’ wa 
indeed, in the full sense of it, delivered to the Churches, 

3. It remains then that herein on both sides we rest co 
tent with human testimonies of undoubted authority, or su 
as there is not any rational motive to distrust, and of whi 
alone the matter is capable. For as in case of question co} 
cerning the Epistle to the Romans, whether this be it. whit 
was addressed by St. Paul to that Church, the only regul 
way of satisfying the question is, 1. By devolution or appe 
to the authority of those fathers and councils to whom 
was de facto sufficiently testified and approved, viz., by é 
amination of the records of that Church to whom it wi 
written, and by whom received, through the hands of sor 
trusty messenger of that Apostle, such as Phebe that mink | 
tered unto him, and by other creditable ways of confirmatiot 
and secondly, and by that consequence, to those very orig 
nal records and proofs of undoubted fidelity : so the way 
trial of any tradition, pretended to be apostolical, whethi 
it be such or no, is by devolving it to those same or the lil 
fathers and councils, which having occasion and commodit 
to examine the truth of the matter by the records or test 
monies of those Churches to which it was delivered, found 
sufficiently testified by them, that it was in truth accordii 
as is pretended. 

4. And from hence it follows that as we of this age ha 
no other way of judging of the canon of Scripture, or of at 































mation and authority of those testifiers in the first ages” 
the Church, either by their writings or by the unquestione 
relations of others, brought down and made known to us; 
are we as unable to judge of apostolical traditions unwritte 
whether this or that doctrine be such or no, unless it be th 
by the undoubted affirmations of the ancients,—who are pt 
sumable by their antiquity to know the truth, and by thei 
uniform consent neither to mistake themselves nor to deceiv 
us,—communicated and conveyed to us. | 
_ 5. It is not possible for any man or men of the greates) 
understandings or integrity, to see or know what is not dom 
within the reach of their faculties, unless either they be im) 
spired by God, or otherwise informed either mediately 01 


Sih 4k 
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immediately from those who had really knowledge of it. 
Stories of former times are not wont to be written by the 
strength of men’s natural parts, invention or judgment, but 
only by consulting of those records, either dead or living, by 
whose help such matters of fact have been preserved. Every 
thing else is but conjecture, and that very uncertain, the ut- 
most probability in such matters being little worth, that 
being ofttimes done which really was,—and much more to us, 
who know not the motives of actions far removed from us, is,— 
of all things least probable to have been done. Only a credit- 
able witness, such as no prudent man hath reason to distrust 
either as nescient or false, is worth considering, or able to 


| found belief in this matter. 


SECT. 5. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SUCH TESTIMONIES. 


SECT. 
IV. 


1. Now then comes the upshot of the enquiry, what quali- [Credibi- 


fications there are of a testimony or testifier, without whic 
it or he may not be thus deemed creditable or afsomuaTos, 


2, lity of tes- 
timony 
dependent 
on univer- 


‘worthy to be believed’ by a sober Christian: and where gality, 


these qualifications are to be found: which when we have * 


once resolved, it will also be possible for us to pass some 
judgment of traditions duly styled apostolical, which as such 
must be allowed to be the object of our faith. 

2. And herein I shall hope also that the resolution will be 
unquestionable, if it be bounded by those three terms to 
which Vincentius Lirinensis® in his defence of the Catholic 
faith against heresies and innovations hath directed us, 
universitas, antiquitas, consensio, “ universality, antiquity, con- 
sent,” viz., that the testimony we depend on be the result of 


¢ [In ipsa item Catholica Ecclesia 
magnopere curandum est, ut id tenea- 
mus, quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est. (Hoc est 
etenim vere proprieque Catholicum, 
quod ipsa vis nominis ratioque decla- 
rat, que omnia fere universaliter com- 
prehendit) sed hoe ita demum fiet: si 
sequamur universitatem, antiquitatem, 
consensionem. Sequemur autem uni- 
versitatem hoc modo, si hanc unam 





fidem veram esse fateamur, quam tota 
per orbem terrarum confitetur Ecclesia : 
antiquitatem vero ita, si ab his sensibus 
nullatenus recedamus, quos sanctos 
majores ac patres nostros celebrasse 
manifestum est: consensionem quoque 
itidem; si in ipsa vetustate, omnium 
vel certe pene omnium sacerdotum pa- 
riter et magistrorum definitiones senten- 
tiasque sectemur.—Vincent., cap. ii. 
p. 6. 


ntiquity, 
onsent. | 


CHAP. 
a 


[ Univer- 
sality of 
place. ] 
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all, the ancients consenting, or without any considerabl 
dissent. Or in yet fewer words, a Catholic testimony, trulj 
such, i. e. universal in all respects: 1. of place; 2. of time 
3. of persons. | 

3. For first, if it be not testified from all places, it is no 
qualified for our belief as Catholic in respect of place, becausé 
the faith being one and the same, and by all and every of 
the Apostles preached, and deposited in all their plantations, 
what was ever really thus taught by any of them in any 
Church, will also be found to have been taught and received 
in all other apostolical Churches. 

4. To which purpose the words of Irenzeus are express¢ 
“The Church disseminated over all the world, having re- 
ceived this preaching and this faith, preserves it diligently 
as the inhabitants of the same house believe them alike, 
as having the same soul and heart, and teach and preach 
and deliver them alike, as having the same mouth, for 
though their languages are unlike, the virtue of tradition is 
one and the same, and neither do the Churches which are 
founded in Germany believe or deliver otherwise than those 
which were constituted in Spain, in France, in the Orient, im 
Egypt, in Africa, in the middle of the world, but as one and 
the same sun shines through the whole world, so doth the 


light and preaching of the truth in every place, where it is 


received, disperse itself.” 


4 [rodro Td Knpvypa mapelAnguia Kat 
TavTny Thy TloTW ws mpoepaper, H eK- 
kAnola, Kalrep ev SAw TE Kéouw die- 
oTapuevn, eTimed@s pvadooe, ws eva 
olkov oiKovoa" Kal duolws morever TOU- 
Tous, ws wlay Wuxhv kal Thy abriy éxou- 
oa Kapdiay, Kal cunodvws TadTa xnpbo- 
oe Kad diddone, kal mapabldwow ¢ as ev 


ordua kere’ kal yap ai Kare TOV . 


Kdomov didAexror dyduoia, GAN 7 ddva- 
Jus THS wapaddcews pla Kal adTh. Kal 
ovre ai ev Tepuavias fSpumévar éxxdn- 
ola dAAws TemioTEVKacWw 7) BAAwS Tapa- 
diddacw, ore év Tats _ IBnpias ovre ev 
KeArots, olre KaTa Tas avaToAds, obre 
ev’ Aryinte, ove év AiBin obre ai Kar 
Béoa TOD Kéopov iSpumevar’ GAN’ &smep 
6 HALos, Td Kriowa TOU @cod ev BAW TE 
Kéou@ eis kal 6 adtds, ofrw Kal Td Kh- 
Asda THS oAnbelas TavTaxh paiver kal 
gporifer mdvras avOpmmous Ttovs Bovdo- 
















beévous eis ériyyvwow adAnbelas érdeiv’ 
Kal otre 6 mdvu Sdvaros év Adyw TH 
év Tais ex Anotats TpocoTarwy, erep 
TovTwy épet’ (ovdels yap brtp roy dt 
ddoKaaror) ore 6 aobevns ev TH AdYE 
éAarréoer Tiy mapddoow* mits yap Ka 
THs abrijs mwloTEws ovons, ovre 6 Todd 
wept abtijs Suvduevos eimeiy, érrcdvace 
ovre 6 Td GAlyor, HAaTTévnoe.—S, Iren 
lib. i. c. 10.] 
Hanc predicationem cum acceperi 
et hane fidem Ecclesia, et quidem in 
universum mundum disseminata, dili- 
genter custodit quasi unam domum in- 
habitans, et similiter credit his quas, 
unam animam habens, et unum cor, é 
consonanter hee predicat et docet et 
tradit, quasi unum possidens os. Nam 
etsi in mundo loquele dissimiles sunt, 
sed tamen Virtus traditionis una est e 
eadem—— 
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5. So also Tertullian®: “ Presently, therefore, the Apo- 
stles having first in Judea testified the faith and instituted 
Churches, and then taken their journey over all the world, 
made known to the nations the same doctrine of the same 
faith, and so planted Churches in every city, from which 
the rest of the Churches afterward borrowed their seeds 
of faith and doctrine,:and so daily continue to do, and are 
formed into Churches.” 

_ 6. From which premises his conclusion is just that which 
There deduce; “If so‘, then it is evident that every doc- 
trine must be deemed true which conspires with the apo- 
stolical Churches, which are the wombs and originals whence 
the faith came out, as maintaining that without any ques- 
tion, which the Churches received from the Apostles, the 
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Apostles from Christ, and Christ from God: and that all 
| other doctrine is under the prejudice of being false, which is 


contrary to the truth of the Churches of the Apostles, of 
Christ, and of God.” 

7. It is true, indeed, that whatsoever one Church pro- 
fesseth to have received from the Apostle that planted it, is 
of itself sufficient, without the confirmation of all others, to 
beget and establish belief in him to whom it thus testifies: 
whereupon Tertullian® refers the enquirer to that Apostolic 
Church that is next him, be it “Corinth, if he live in Achaia ; 


© Statim igitur Apostoli [quos hec 
appellatio missos interpretatur, as- 
sumpto per sortem duodecimo Mat- 
thia in locum Judz ex auctoritate pro- 
phetiz que est in Psalmo David, con- 
secuti promissam vim spiritus sancti 
ad virtutes et eloquium,] primo per 
Judzam contestata fide in Jesum 
Christum, ecclesiis institutis dehinc 
in orbem profecti, eandem doctrinam 
ejusdem fidei nationibus promulgave- 
runt. Et proinde ecclesias apud unam- 
quamque civitatem condiderunt, a qui- 
bus traducem fidei et semina doctrine 
cetere exinde ecclesie mutuate sunt 
et quotidie mutuantur ut ecclesia fiant. 
—{Tertull. de Prescript. Heret., cap. 
20. 
f Si hec ita sunt, constat proinde 
omnem doctrinam que cum illis eccle- 
siis A postolicis, matricibus et originali- 
bus fidei conspiret veritati deputan- 
dam: sine dubio tenentem quod ec- 





clesiz ab Apostolis, Apostoli a Christo, 
Christus a Deo accepit: reliquam vero 
omnem doctrinam de mendacio pre- 
judicandam: que sapiat contra verita- 
tem ecclesiarum, et Apostolorum, et 
Christi, et Dei. [Superest ergo uti de- 
monstremus, an nostra doctrina cujus 
regulam supra edidimus, de Apostolo- 
rum traditione censeatur, et ex hoc ipso 
an cztere de mendacio veniant. Com- 
municamus cum ecclesiis Apostolicis 
quod nulla doctrina adversa; hoc est 
testimonium veritatis. — Tertull., de 
Prescr. Heret., cap. 21.] 

¢ Age jam qui voles curiositatem 
melius exercere in negotio salutis tue, 
percurre ecclesias Apostolicas; proxi- 
ma est tibi Achaia? habes Corinthum; 
Si non longe es a Macedonia, habes 
Philippos, habes Thessalonicenses ; si 
potes in Asiam tendere, habes Ephe- 
sum; si tamen Italie adjaces, habes 
Romanam.—Ibid., cap. 36. 


SECT. 
v. 
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CHAP. Philippi or Thessalonica, if in Macedonia; Ephesus if in Asi 
Vor if he be near Italy, Rome.” But this is no further to b 
extended, than while we suppose without enquiry, that othe 

‘ apostolical Churches have received, and are ready to testif 
the same; which presumption or supposal must then ceas 
when upon enquiry we find the contrary; there being the 
none of this first kind of universality, viz., of place, and § 

far no validity in the testification. 
[Oftime] 8. Secondly, for the universality of time, that must b 
cautiously understood: not so as to signify it a prejudice 

any doctrine, if in some one or more ages it have not bee 
universally received ; for then there could be no heretics ag, 

any time in the world: but so as to extend to the first an 
purest, and not only to the latter ages of the Church. 

9. That which was delivered by the Apostles was certaink 
received in that first age, wherein they lived; and by carefu 
enquiry will be found from their monuments to have bee! 

then among them. And that which by this trial is discernet 

to be of later date, not to be descried in the first times, nor 
testified by sufficient authority to be derived from thence, 

falls short again of this second part of universality in respec 





of time. 
[Ofeon- 10, Thirdly, for the consent of testifiers, that is also neces? 
me) sary to the rendering it a Catholic and authentic testimony; 


any considerable number of dissenters being of necessity | 
weaken our belief, and infuse reasons of doubting, and a pre= 
ponderancy of dissenters the other way, to weigh down, at 
least to incline, the belief to the contrary. ) 


SECT. 6. 


“WHERE THESE QUALIFICATIONS MAY BE FOUND. OF THE CONSENT OF) 
ANCIENT DOCTORS, AND DEFINITIONS OF COUNCILS TRULY GENERAL, ~ ; 


[ These 1. This therefore being thus established, and the conjunc-) 
ic tion of all the three sorts of universality being in all reason) 
be found in required to the authentic testifying of tradition, it is soo 
Church,) efined where these qualifications are to be looked for, ax 
where they may be found. ! 

2. Questionless not in any one bishop, or succession of 


bishops in any see for many later ages, not including the 
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SECT. 


Apostles; for whatever his pretensions may be to authority EC 


id supremacy over all other Churches, this can never con- 
ert a particular, whether man or Church, into the universal, 
ior make his testimony authentic according to those rational 
1d Christian rules which we have learned from Lirinensis. 
8. There are many apostolic Churches beside that of 
ome : great difference of Rome in these later ages from 
he primitive apostolic Rome, to which the depositum: was 
sntrusted. And there are many dissenters to be found who 
aye always lived and flourished in the Catholic Church, 
which never acknowledged those doctrines to be delivered 
» them by the Apostles, which the Church of Rome hath of 
ate assumed to be such. And for any privilege annexed to 
tat bishop’s chair, or to that society of men which live in 
sxxternal communion with him, that he or they can never 
lefine any thing to be, de fide, part of the faith, which is not 
jo, as that is, beyond all other their pretensions, most denied 
by us, and least attempted to be proved by the Romanist, 
ad not so much as consented on among themselves; so 
ast it in no reason be supposed in this dispute, or taken 
or granted by them, but is rejected with the same ease that 
is mentioned by them. 
4. As for other pretenders I know not any, save only that [but in 
of the Universal consent of the doctors of the first ages, or eae : 
hat of an universal council. And both these we are willing ° of the first 
0 admit with such cautions only as the matter exacts, and ~ 
he grounds of defining already laid. 

5. The universal consent of the doctors of the first ages, 
bearing testimony that such or such a doctrine was from 
the Apostles’ preachings delivered to all Churches by them 
jlanted, or their general conform testimony herein, with- 
put’ any considerable dissenters producible, is, I acknowledge, 
rEvoTrve Tos, ‘authentic’ or ‘worthy of belief,’ and so hath 
peen made use of by the orthodox of all times”, as sufficient 
‘or the rejecting of any new doctrine. 


h [&0tev huiv eyypaov Thy] alorw 
w @€ Gpxis mapeAdBouev kat Exouev 
rapadobeicay, wal THpouLevny ev TH Ka- 
oAUKH kal ayia éxkAnola mexpl Ths 
rhiwepoy ucpas éx Siadoxfs bd Tay 
laxaplwy’AmroordAwv.—Exemplum epi- 
tolee missze Paulo Samosatensi ab or- 





thodoxis episcopis Synodi Antiochene, 
ap. Bibl. Vet. Patr., tom. i. p. 302. [ed. 
Par. 1624.] obrws dpordynoay oi Gyro 
marépes, Kat mapéedoKay huty bmoroyetv 
Kal morevew. Sédextat ody Th cdpiocua 
adbvaroy, K.t.A.—Dionys. Alex. Epist. 
contra Paulum Samosat. Ibid., p. 275,E. 
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CHAP. 6, So likewise is the declaration ofa general council fr 
so ame gathered from all quarters, and in such other respe 
ie Ae: truly so called, founded in the examination of the moi 
ofafree ments of the several apostolical plantations, either produ 
ore in council, or authentically confirmed from the letters of 

several churches, either formerly prepared in provincial a 

national councils, or otherwise sufficiently confirmed to the 
and this declaration conciliarly promulgate, and after the p 
mulgation universally received and accepted by the Chut 
diffusive; or else it is evident all this while, that it is ne 
Catholic, truly so styled, testimony. 

7. For that any council of bishops, the most numere¢ 
that ever was in the world, much less a but major part 
those few that be there present, is not yet really the univ 
sality of Christians is too evident to be doubted of. 

8. It can only, then, be pretended that it is the unive 
representative, or such an assembly, wherein is contained ¢ 
virtue and influences of the whole universal Church. 
thus, indeed, I suppose it to be, as often as the doctrir 
there established by universal consent, founded in Scriptt 
and tradition, have either been before discussed and resolv 
in each provincial council, which have sent their delega 
thither from all the parts of the world, or else have, 
factum, ‘after the promulgation, been accepted by them, ai 
acknowledged to agree with that faith which they had ori 
nally received. 

9. That the former of these is a considerable ingredient 
a general council appears to be St. Augustine’s judgmen 
“Tt is safe for us not to proceed rashly to those things wh 
have not been begun in any Catholic provincial council, a 
determined in a plenary or universal. That we must, if 7 
will be safe in our pronouncing, take care to affirm tl 
which, in the regiment of our God and Christ Jesus ¢ 
Saviour, is confirmed by the confession of the universal 
Church.” Where as the confession of the universal Church 
or their testimony that such a doctrine hath been deliveret 


{S. Augus- 
tine’s judg- 
ment on 

a general 
council. } 


i [Sed] nobis tutum est in ea non 
progredi aliqua temeritate sententia, 
que nullo in catholico regionali concilio 
coepta, nullo plenario terminata sunt; 
id autem fiducia secure vocis asserere 


cap. 63. [tom. ix. p. 202. ] 







quod in gubernatione Domini Dei ne 
et salvatoris Jesu Christi univer 
ecclesie consensione roboratum est—| 
S. Aug., lib. vii. de Bapt. contra Di 
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“ae, Sale 
fioped 
v7 ae eae 





be 


a) 





nl 


the Church by the Apostles, is that which gives validity 
Me acctrine, so this universal confession is then truly such 
hen it is the determination of a general council prepared 
in the provincial councils, of which that general is made 
). And what hath not been according to this course 
tablished, or the truth whereof, as he elsewhere speaks‘, 


‘not first eliquata, ‘strained’ out, or extracted by provincial 


















yuncil, may very safely be disbelieved ; for, saith he, “ How 
huld that obscure controversy be brought to a clear declara- 
pn and confirmation of a general council, if it were not first 
roughly handled and cleared by the conferences and dis- 
ates of bishops through all the regions of the world ?” 


eaking of the provincial synods called in the west, before 


firms it to be wsus pristinus, “the ancient custom,” but 
jthal takes notice of this end or design of it, that those 
\shops of the west, which could not all reasonably take such 
journey, “ might yet by some means give their suffrages,” 
ipposing, as it was reason, that the council could not be 
aly universal, in which all the regions in the world did not 


k [Nee nos ipsi tale aliquid audere- 
MS asserere nisi universe ecclesiz 
neordissima auctoritate firmati, cui 
{ipse sine dubio cederet si jam illo 
(pore questionis hujus veritas eli- 
jata et declarata per plenarium con- 
jium solidaretur. Si enim Petrum 
fdat et predicat ab uno posteriore 
llega patienter concorditerque cor- 
tum, quanto citius ipse cum conci- 
} provincie suz universi orbis auc- 
fitati patefacta veritate cessisset ; 
fia profecto et uni verum dicenti et 
(monstranti posset facillime consen- 
je tam sancta anima, tam pacata: et 
}tasse factum est, sed nescimus. Ne- 
je enim omnia que illo tempore inter 
jiscopos gesta sunt, memorize literis- 
e mandari potuerunt aut omnia que 
pndata sunt novimus.] Quomodo 
nim] potuit ista res [tantis alterca- 
mum nebulis involutaj ad plenarii 
ncilii luculentam illustrationem con- 
Imationemque perduci, nisi primo di- 
ius per orbis terrarum regiones mul- 
hine atque hine disputationibus et 
Mationibus episcoporum pertractata 
nstaret ?—Ibid., lib. ii. cap. 4. [tom. 
HAMMOND, 





ix. p. 98.] 

1 [Sed cur inquies per Abundium et 
Senatorem missa S. Leonis epistola de 
Christi incarnatione, si ante jam mis- 
sam in Gallias, Eusebius eandem acce- 
perat a Ceretio. Ex his pristinum 
usum intellige. Cum cecumenicum in 
oriente concilium indiceretur, cui cum 
haud omnes episcopi occidentales in- 
teresse possent; quo tamen et ipsi | ali- 
quo modo suum ferrent suffragium, [ so- 
liti erant iidem, si pateretur opportu- 
nitas temporis, Romam ad synodum 
convocari, vel saltem iisdem absentibus 
precipere Romanus pontifex ut provin- 
ciales episcopi conventus agerent ex 
iisque litteras darent ad ipsum ponti- 
ficem qui legatos e latere dirigeret, non 
suo ipsius tantum nomine sed totius 
occidentalis ecclesia. Sic igitur cum 
sub Theodosio postremum concilium 
Ephesinum indictum esset, hoc opus 
fuit prestari ab episcopis occidentis; 
rursum vero cum hoe tempore aliud 
esset indictum concilium cecumenicum, 
eadem requiri ab iisdem.—Baronii Ann, 
Eccl.] an. 451. § xx. tom. vi. [p. 132.] 


SECT. 
VI. 


10. And this seems to be acknowledged by Baronius!, who [The same 
view sup- 
ported by 
te meeting of any universal synod in the east, not only Baronius.] 


CHAP. 
Mi 


{ Evidences 


of this ] 


[in the 
case of 
Novatus. | 
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some way give their votes; and further, that this was 
———— way by which the pope was enabled to send his legate 
latere, not only in his own name but of the whole wes 
Church, viz., by the metropolitans in the provincial syr 
sending letters to the pope, which contained their sens 
that matter which was to be debated in the general cour 

11. Many evidences of this custom and reasons of 
observing of it, in order to the rendering a council fi 
general, might be further added, but this is, I suppose, § 


cient. 


12. Only by the way I add, that by this expedient 
want of general councils might in some degree be supp! 
the concordant declarations of each provincial council ¢ 
pared and communicated, being, for the testifying of ¢ 
stolical tradition, or the Catholic sense of the Church, 
valent to the voice of a general council. | 

13. So we find the practice in Eusebius™, where upon 
rising of Novatus, a Roman presbyter, first a provit 
council at Rome, idiws Tre Kata Tas Nouras érrapyias 
Kata yepay, “and severally in the several provinces in €' 
region,” the pastors or bishops conciliarly considering of 
matter, déyua maplotatat Tots maot, “the resolution 
made by all of them against Novatus.” 
letters of Cornelius bishop of Rome to Fabius of Alexans 
giving him the relation both of the Roman synod and of 
determinations of all the bishops through Italy and Af 


m [ éredhmep Th Kard TOUTwY apGels 
drepnpavia Noovdros This ‘Pepateoy ék- 
KAnoias mpecBurepos, ws pnkét’ ovons 
avrois owrnplas éAmidos, und ei mavra 
Ta eis emiotpopyy yynolay Kat Kabapday 
eLomordynow emit ehoiev, idlas aipécews 
TaY KaTa Aoyio“0d pvoiwow Kabapods 
€avTous amopnydyray, apxnyos kablora- 
Ta. "E~? @ ovvddou peylorns em) “‘Pé- 
ens avyKpornvelons, é&hKovTa mey Toy 
&piOuoy emokdrwy wredvev & ert war- 
Aov tpecBuTépwv Te Kal Siandver, idiws 
TE KATO, Tas Aouras emapx las TOY Kare 
Xbpav tomévwv mepr ToD mpaxréou d1a- 
orepanever, Sdyua maplorarat TOs TAC, 
Tov mev Noovdroy & &ua Tots aire ovv- 
ewap0eiot, Tous TE ouverdonety Th pao 
adérAdy Kal aravOpwrordry youn Tav- 
Bpbs Tpoatpounevous, év aAdorpios THs 
éxkanolas nyeio bat, Tovs 5¢ TH cuppope 
nepimertaxdras TOV adeAPGY, acOat Kal 
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Then follow 


Ocparevew Tots THs weTavolas paph 


Alov ‘Pwualwy émioxdrov mpds T 
*"Avtioxéwy éxxAnolas PaBiov, dy) 
Ta wept TIS “Pwualwy cuvddov, kK 
dé~avta rots Kata Thy ‘ITaAla 
"Adpichy kal Tas adbrdO xapas* Ke 
Aa wadAw ‘Pouaikh pwvi ocuvre 
vat, Kumpiavod Kal tev Gu’ aiT@ 
Thy Agpihy, 5 av 7d Kal avTous 
evdokely TH Selv Tuyxavew emik 
Tovs memeipaguevous évepalvero® 
Xpiivat evAdSyws Tis Kaboruis € €KK/ 
exkhpuktov wornoacOar Toy Tis aip 
dpxnyov, mdévras Te duotws Tovs aU 
youevous aire. Tatras &AAN TE 
oroA cuvijrro Tov KopynAlov, me 
Kare thy obvodor dperdvray, Kak ’ 
étépa, wepl Tay kata Noovdrov mpe 
twv.—Euseb. Hist. Eccl.,] lib. 
43, 
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id those regions ; and others of Cyprian, and those with SECT. 
m in Africa, declaring 76 xal aitods cvvevdoxeiy, “ the con- zt. 
irdance of their judgment herein.” But this by the way 
ing. 
14, And for the latter of these there can be as little 
bubt, there being no possibility without it, that the voice 
/ a council never so general should be the testimony of 
te whole Church. 
15. When a doctrine is conciliarly agreed on, it is then 
omulgate to all, and the universal, though but tacit appro- 
and reception thereof, the no considerable contradic- 
dn given to it in the Church, is a competent evidence that 
lis is the judgment and concordant tradition of the whole 
rch, though no such resolution of provincial synods have 
ed. 
16. But if that be also wanting, if the sentence of a major [The au- 
jt of bishops in a council be not, when it comes to be de- omy of 


a council 
to the world, admitted or received in the Church, as prejudiced 


onant to the doctrine of the Apostles, written or un- aaa a 
tien, if the grounds whereon it hath been by the council Sa 
(fined,—for so the suffrages are conciliarly to be delivered 
ther with their grounds and reasons of them, out of 
ipture or tradition,—be by others which sat not in that 
(uneil found to be false or vain, and are as such contra- 
ed and protested against ; this evidently prejudiceth the 
‘thority of that council, and shews their incompetency for 
e work in hand of universal testification. 
17. On which grounds it is that St. Hilary" in his tract 
( synods against the Arians, setting down all the creeds 
a0 after the Nicene council had been set out in several 

es and places, desires all the bishops of France and 
ritam, &c., to whom he writes, to give their judgment 
nether they be Catholic or heretical. 
















—_ 


\ 
t 
] 


h (Obsequor igitur caritatis vestre ipse, non conditor.] Si quid [vero] 
patientissimz voluntati: et omnes rectum atque ex doctrinis apostolicis 
PS quee post sanctam synodum Ni-  [prescriptum } deprehenditur, [nemo 
nam diversis temporibus et locis edi- ambigit non interpretantis in eo esse 
sunt, cum sententiarum omnium _ gloriam sed auctoris. Ego tamen que 
Me etiam verborum additis perme gesta sunt, fideliter transmisi; vos | 
positionibus destinavi. In quibussi an catholica, an heretica sint, fidei 
d vitiose inesse intelligitur, nemo vestre judicio comprobate.—[S. Hil. 
hi vitium potest assignare dictorum; de Synod, p. 1154, C.] 

ernuntius enim, ut voluistis, sum 


z2 


i A =~ Gl - Ub —-.-< 


a eae Seo | 





[ Value of 
the decrees 
of coun- 
cils. ] 


Church; I shall most safely express it in the words of } 
decrees of councils, save only that what was before sin 


what was before less vigorously preached, that same sh¢ 
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SECT. 7. 























THE BENEFIT FROM GENERAL COUNCILS. REVERENCE DUE TO THEM, 
THE FIRST FOUR ESPECIALLY. 


1. From these premises thus briefly deduced, it now 
pears, 1. What it is that we owe to the councils of 


centius®, “ What hath the Church ever brought forth by 
believed, the same should after be believed more diligen 


after be preached more instantly; what was before n 
securely observed, that same should after be more solicito 
dressed or cultivated? This, I say, and nothing but. 
hath the Catholic Church, stirred up by heretics’ new ¢ 
trines, done by the decrees of councils; what before it 
received from the ancestors by tradition only, it hath ¢ 
committed to writing, and as an obligation under its 
hand consigned to posterity.” 

2. In a word, that which was before the Gansta belie 
the whole Church received from the Apostles’ times 
preaching, and by conciliar discussions and search foun 
be so, is thus delivered down to us by those councils, 
testified by them to be that which they found in the Ch 
universally. This I suppose the meaning of the dvax 
TWOAaV GAAHAOUS Ta SOyu“aTa THs evoeBelas, in the thi 
seventh Apostolic Canon?, “ Let them in their councils 
cuss, and examine the doctrines of piety,” enquire and 
cern what have been delivered to them as such, and 
Tas éumiumtovoas éxKAnolactikas avTiNoylas SiadvéT@ 


° Quid unquam aliud conciliorum sola traditione susceperat, hoc 
decretis enisa est, nisi ut quod antea  posteris etiam per Scripture chit 
simpliciter credebatur hoc idem postea phum consignaret.—cap. 32. 
diligentius crederetur ? quod antea len- P [Sebrepoy Tov &rous abyodos 
tius predicabatur, hoc idem postea in- o6# tov emiodmoy kal dvaxpive 
stantius predicaretur, quod antea se- GAAHAOUS TO. doymara THs evoeBele 
curius colebatur, hoc idem postea soli- Tas eumimrovoas eKKANTLAOTHRAS 
citius excoleretur. Hoc, inqguam, sem- Aovylas diadvérwoar" &rat bey ™m 
per, neque quicquam preterea hereti- tn €Bdoudd.. THs wevtnkoorhs’ Se 
corum novitatibus excitata conciliorum 3¢ bwepBepetatov Swdexdtn. — 
suorum decretis Catholica perfecit Ec- Apost. xxx. p. 442.] . 
clesia, [nisi] ut quod prius a majoribus 
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et them answer or satisfy the incidental objections which SECT. | 
all happen to be made to them in the Church.” And so Sa onal 
new doctrine ever received from their authority or power 
defining, but the ancient apostolical Catholic pious doctrine 

ified to us. 
3. Secondly, it is hence manifest also what is the ground [Reve- 
that reverence that is by all sober Christians deemed due pete 


1 paid to the four first general councils, which Vincentius *"st ¢ou- 


ks on as the great conservatories of tradition, wherein he 
tht fitly instance, and which Pope Gregory the Great4 
nfesseth to “believe as he doth the four Gospels,” and 
heodosius Cenobiarcha so much commended by Cyril™ and 
ers, anathematizeth all who are not of that opinion, viz., 
sause 1. As Theodoret*, out of Athanasius, declares of 
= Nicene, that they set down and convinced the truth of 
ir doctrine é& dypadwv per’ eioeBelas voovpévav éE- 
y, “out of the Scripture words understood with piety,” 


% 


& 
_[Preeterea quia corde creditur ad 


itiam, ore autem confessio fit ad — 


utem, sicut sancti evangelii quatuor 
0s sic quatuor concilia suscipere et 
yierari me fateor. Nicznum scilicet 
quo perversum Arii dogma destrui- 
Constantinopolitanum quoque in 
cp . unomii et Macedonii error con- 
tur, Ephesinum etiam primum, in 
22 Nestorii impietas judicatur, Chal- 
dlonense vero in quo Eutychis Dios- 
ique pravitas reprobatur ; tota devo- 
he complector, integerrima approba- 
the eustodio: quia in his velut in 
fadrato lapide sanctz fidei structura 
isurgit et cujuslibet vite atque acti- 
dS existat, quisquis eorum solidita- 
fn non tenet etiam si lapis esse cerni- 
}, tamen extra edificium jacet. Quin- 
tm quoque concilium pariter veneror 
| quo et epistola que Ibe dicitur, 
bb: plena reprobatur, Theodorus 
ipa nam Mediatoris Dei et hominum 
ens subsistentiis separans ad im- 

I ‘is perfidiam cecidisse convincitur. 
quoque Theodoriti per que 

ati yu fides reprehenditur ausu 
mentiz prolata refutantur. Cunctas 
FO quas prefata veneranda concilia 
fsonas respuunt, respuo: quas vene- 
pee amplector, quia dum universali 
at consensu constituta, se et non illa 
suit, quisquis prasumit aut solvere 

s religant aut ligare quos solverint. 
lsquis ergo aliud sapit anathema sit. 





Quisquis vero predictarum synodorum 
fidem tenet, pax ei sit a Deo Patre per 
Jesum Christum Filium ejus, qui cum 
eo vivit et regnat consubstantialiter 
Deus in unitate Spiritus Sancti per om- 
nia secula seculorum. Amen.—S.] 
Greg., lib. i. ep. 25. [tom. ii. p. 515.] 

* Cyril, in Saba, Suidas in verb. ava- 
otdo.iws* Quis sit Saba, vide pref. ad 
Moschi Prat. spir. &c.,c. 3. c. 80. [The 
passage from which these authors are 
quoted is in Baronius, tom. vi. p. 608. 
sub an. 511. § 21. Magnus ille Theodo- 
sius Cenobiarcha qui his temporibus 
claruit in Palestina cujus sepe magna 
cum laude Cyrillus meminit, atque Sui- 
das et alii, his ab Anastasio imperatore 

certaminibus est appetitus, &c. See also 
p. 611. n. 33. Contemptis enim illis 
scriptis et decretis, minisque innume- 
rabilibus turbaque quz imperatorem et 
Deum ex equo reverebatur, militibus- 
que qui eos observarent, qui essent tale 
quid dicturi: illis omnibus contemptis 
tanquam vanis strepitibus, et dicens 
non esse suum, sed puerorum talia 
horrere tonitrua, leonis suscipiens im- 
petum, cum Dei templum esset ingres- 
sus et suggestum conscendisset in quo 
solent legere sacerdotes manu populo 
significans silentium: Si quis inquit 
quatuor sanctas synodos non tanti esse 
existimat quanti quatuor evangelia sit 
anathema. | 


* (Eccl. Hist. ] lib. i. cap. 8. 


ils, ] 
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CHAP. i.e. so as the pious orthodox fathers had alweye underst 
=a = ovx éavTois aver Tas NéEets, GAN ex TOV TAT 
éyovres [THVv] waptupiav, “not inventing words or ph 
for themselves, but having testimony from the fathers’ 
for, saith he, the bishops of Rome 
Alexandria for almost one hundred and thirty years” 
found fault with them who affirmed the Son to be zroinu 
‘creature,’ kal 2) dwoovotov TO Tartpl, ‘and not of the s 
substance with the Father ;’—so it was true of all the ot 
three ; they fetched their definitions regularly from’ Se 
ture, and that sense thereof which the several Churches 
received down from the Apostles ; and so were approved | 
received universally in all Churches‘, not as those which 
formed any new articles, but which conserved the depa 


what they wrote,— 


t Thus Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, 
in his answer to Vitalis and Constantius, 
(who style him Bishop of the Catholic 
Church of Carthage, and Pope, and 
Sanctus Apostolatus vester, ‘ your holy 
apostolacy,’ and consult him that they 
may learn from him que fides catho- 
lica recta teneat; as high titles and 
dignities as the bishop of Rome can 
pretend to,) speaking of the Nestorian 
heresy and the council of Ephesus, saith 
that it was therein radio apostolice lu- 
cis extincta, extinguished by a ray of 
apostolical light, and for the asserting 
of the truth, appeals to the doctrine and 
tradition of evangelical antiquity, doc- 
trinam confitemur quam evangelica te- 
net ac tradit antiquitas, &c., pp. 42, 43. 

[The commencement of the letter of 
Vitalis and Constantius is, 

Epistola servorum Dei Vitalis et 
Constantii Spanorum ad S. Capreolum 
episcopum ecclesiz Catholice Cartha- 
ginis, Domino et venerabili et beatissi- 
mo in Christo famulo Dei, Domino 
nostro Capreolo Vitalis et Constantius 
peccatores. Que prima vota sunt. hu- 
militatis nostre, plurimum salutamus 
sanctam perfectamque et venerabilem 
beatitudinem tuam, et sanum atque in- 
columem semper Deo propitio audire 
desideramus: quia etsi in longinquo 
positi sumus a sancto apostolatu ves- 
tro, mari terminante, sed in presentia 
vestri sumus semper in orationibus 
sanctitatis vestree Domine pater, 

And the conclusion is, 

Ideoque provoluti genibus exoramus 
humiles servi tui sanctum apostolatum 
vestrum, ut informetis parvitatem nos- 
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tram in his quod rectum habet 
catholica: et detis veniam insipi 
vel imperitiz nostre si quid per 
rantiam incedimus. Potens est D 
nus Christus sanctis orationibus vi 
nobis veniam dare, ne deveniam) 
profundum malorum. Ora pro 
domine sancte, venerabilis et beatis 
papa. 
The passage in the letter of Cai 
lus alluded to is, 
Jam enim, quod etiam ad ves 
notitiam pervenisse non dubito, 
orientis partes ubi primum pesti 
surrexit congregata gloriosa sy 
sacerdotum, cui etiam legatio 
non defuit, in vestibulo cum suo 
tore atque adsertore compressa et 1 
apostolice lucis exstincta est. 
mirari debet caritas vestra, si € 
post damnationem suam intermo 
spiritus foetidus adhuce flatus ads 
Est enim semper pertinax heretice 
audacia et in sua male pernicie ur; 
peccatorum pondere perseveret. 
si nondum forsitan cognovistis, 
lectione poteritis agnoscere. 
Quamvis igitur Christianis et de 
mentibus ipsa universalis ecclesiz 
toritas plene sufficiat, nec vestra q 
tum missus a vobis sermo perdoc 
hac causa minor videatur asserti¢ 
tamen ego quoque petitioni atque 
rogationi sancte mnecessarium 
negare responsum, unam_ veral 
doctrinam hanc esse confitemur, ( 
evangelica tenet ac tradit antiqui 
Galland., tom. ix. pp. 492, 493. 
also Baronius, Ann. Eccl. ad ann 


§ 28.] 
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| ed to the Churches, and in time of need brought SECT. 

r.. and discovered them, to the securing of the truth it _.- 

zainst heretics. 

4. Thirdly, because these being so near the Apostles’ ee pat 
s, and gathered as soon as the heterodox opinions ap- y estes 0 
wed, the sense of the Apostles might more easily be time] 

re shed from those men and Churches to whom they had 
ommitted it, and it was not in the power of subtlety and 

raft to infuse their poison undiscernibly into those foun- 

2 This account is also given by Lirinensis, where speaking 

_e way of confuting “heretics by producing and com- 
ri g the concordant doctrines of the old fathers,” he puts 

1 this among other cautions": “ All heresies are not always 

nus to be impugned, but only those that are fresh risen, and 

ave not yet had time to vitiate the volumes of the fathers, 

rte sify the rules of the ancient faith :” wisely foreseeing that 

in this case there is no course of dealing with, or convincing 

f heretics, unless it be either by the sole authority of Scrip- 

lures, or by the councils of Catholics, which were long ago 
miversal. 

6. Fourthly, some consideration may also be had of the [and for 


mei matter of the definitions of those four councils which ‘2S?! 


e all spent upon the deity and incarnation of Christ and of their de- 

ie Trinity, the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; 
id to that also Vincentius directs us in another caution of 
nis , “The ancient consent of the holy fathers is not to be 
sought and followed in all the little questions of the divine 
jaw but only, sure principally, in the rule of faith, those 


44 


| ™ [Hic jam consequens esse video 
t exemplis demonstrem quonam modo 
fanz hereticorum novitates] pro- 
ails atque collatis veterum magistro- 
fum concordantibus sibimet sententiis 
et deprehendantur et condemnentur. 
uz tamen | antiqua sanctorum patrum 
onsensio, non in omnibus divine legis 
eeecmenlis, sed solum [vel] certe 
cipue in fidei regula [magno nobis 

| itailio et] investiganda est et sequenda. 
Sed neque semper neque omnes hereses 
ioc modo impugnandz sunt, sed novi- 
iw recentesque tantummodo, {cum 
primum scilicet exoriuntur, | anagram 
infalsarint vetuste fidei regulas, ! ipsius 


| 
| 


temporis vetentur angustiis ac prius- 
quam manante latius veneno majorum 
volumina vitiare conentur. Czterum 
dilatate et inveterate hzreses nequa- 
quam hac via aggrediende sunt, eo 
quod prolixo temporum tractu longa i iis 
furande veritatis patuerit occasio. At- 
que ideo quascunque illas antiquiores 
vel schismatum, vel hereseon profa-' 
nitates nullo modo nos oportet nisi] 
aut sola, [si opus est,] scripturarum 
auctoritate [convincere] aut [certe] 
jam antiquitus universalibus [sacerdo- 
tum] catholicorum conciliis [convictas 
damnatasque vitare.]—Vincent., cap, 
28. p. 70. 


nitions. } 


CHAP. 


_established, and all heresies convinced, or else that there i 
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which the Apostles thought necessary to be believed, anc 
taught them universally.” ; 

7. And therefore of the Scriptures, of the creed, (t 
regula fidet una, sola immobilis et irreformabilis, “that o 
only immovable and unreformable rule of faith,” as T 
tullian* calls it,) and of those four councils, as the reposil 
ries of all true apostolical tradition, I suppose it very regul 
to affirm that the entire body of the Catholic faith is to” 


no just reason that any doctrine should be condemned a 
such. | 
8. This I have elsewhere’ cleared both out of the expres 
words of the council of Ephesus, the third of those four, “ tha 
no man should produce, or offer to any convert whether fror 
gentilism, Judaism, heresy, any other belief beside that whi 
was established by the fathers at Nice :” from the Greeks 7 
the council of Florence, that no man except he were maj 
would charge that faith of imperfection’: from the Latin 
who acknowledged there that all difference as well as com 
trariety of faith was forbidden by those fathers, and that 
bare explication of the same for the whole Church was no 
lawful for any to attempt but an universal council*: from th 
epistle of Celestine there cited, that the faith delivered bi 
the Apostles admits neither increase nor diminution”: af 
lastly from the catechism collected out of Costerus, Petrus 
Soto, and others, set out by command of the archbishop ¢@ 
Triers, that there was never any heresy which might not 5) 
condemned by the Apostles’ creed. Add to these the autho 
rity of the Greek Church, as we find it testified by Jeremia 
patriarch of Constantinople in their censure of the Germans 
where having recited the Nicene creed, without the filiogu 
as proposed by the Nicene, confirmed by the Constantir 
politan fathers, p. 18, he adds, Hec est illa divina, sancti 


* [See note d, p. 77. ] 

y Reply to Cath. Gent., ch. viii. § 2. 
n. 4—7, [Hammond’s Works, vol. ii. 

45.] 

2 [kal ovdels @ynadrdéoe: arércray mi- 
orews ei wh Tis etn jwavduevos.—Conc. 
Florent., Sessio X., ap Binii Conc., tom. 
viii. p. 642. ] 

_* fIbid.] 
> [pera TadTa dveyvda0n h ericroA} 


tov mpostibévra.—lbid., p. 644.] 







Tov KatAeotivov mpos Neordpiov, 
&pxera, “Ard tivwy jyuepav’ Kal 
Tav tAAwy pnot tis more odK exp 
&iwws Tod avabéuaros 7) mposTiOeuevos 7 
dpapay; Kad yap h tiotis ) wapadober 
oa Tapa Tav arooTdAwy, obre mpost 
Knyv, obTe welwow arate” aveyvmper € 
tais BiBAots Tats terépas, Sti peylora 
mposBaAAc Tiuwpia Toy dpaipodyTa Ke 
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m 1, perfecta, ac universalis per orbem terrarum fusi populi rr T. 
istiani tessera, hec est illa communis confessio omnium ———— 
orum patrum. Hic est certissimus universe Christiane 
limes; and again, veluti quoddam celeste, integrum et 
yptum ... divino numine afflatorum heminum depositum, 


SECT. 8. 


__OF THE SUBSEQUENT GENERAL COUNCILS. THE ROMANISTS 
¥% 
DIFFERENCE THEM. 





+ If after all this it be still further demanded what reve- [Difference 
mece is due to all other universal councils, and why not the between 















these four 
me as to these four? I answer, first, that the reasons of a and other 


ference have been sufficiently given already, and so as is ecnelie 
1 homines, to the Romanists, unreprovable, it being most 
vident that among them there is difference made between 
pme of those which yet they deem to be all cecumenical 


ancils. 


he words of this profession we have set down out of their 
i day-book, in the Corpus Juris Canonici, in this form‘, “I 
rofess to keep whole to a tittle the eight holy universal 
puncils, the first at Nice, &c., and to esteem them worthy of 
ke honour and veneration, and by all means to follow and 
reach all that they have promulgated and decreed, and with 
leart and mouth to condemn all that they have condemned.” 
| 3. Secondly, it is as evident that all bishops of Rome in 
prmer times have not, at least with equal reverence, received 
ll these eight, which these now thus receive. I shall give 
m instance or two. 

4, Pope Nicolaus the First‘, in the damnation of Photius, 


b ine note s, p. 252. ] potentis et beatorum apostolorum prin- 
4 [ Hec et his similia contra evange- cipum Petri et Pauli et] omnium simul 
ca, apostolica, prophetica atque ca- sanctorum, atque venerandorum sex 
onica instituta afferens, sit Dei omni- [universalium] conciliorum auctoritate 
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. after the authority of God and the princes of the Apost 
——*_—-Peter and Paul, mentioning that also of all the holy a 
venerable universal councils, numbers but six of them, ¢ 
this A.C. 862, that, is eighty years after the holding of 


seventh council. 


5. And so also doth Pope Adrian II.¢, his successor, ep 


xxvi. ad Carolum Calvum. 


6. And Binius that in his margin’ takes notice of th 
two passages, and promiseth to render a reason ther 
afterwards, when he comes to the due place of performi 
that promise, speaks not a word of that matter, unless 
be it, that Anastasius Bibliothecarius saith of two art 
bishops, Epistolas pontificis ad libitum falsasse, “that tk 
falsified at their pleasure the epistles of Pope Nicolau 
Which if it were granted to be true, yet neither conclude 
that they thus falsified this particular passage in this epist 
which indeed nothing concerned the cause of those are 
bishops, nor can be any way deemed applicable to Pe 
Adrian doing the same, of whom neither Anastasius 
Binius himself so much as suggest any such thing, @ 
therefore this was certainly a most gainless artifice of e 
sion, and an indication that there was no better to be fou 


to salve this business. 


7. Baronius in his reciting that epistle of Nicolaus, he 
in effect the same marginal observation’, before Binius, a 
“ promiseth to render the reason of it, afterward on anoth 
occasion,”’ not directing us where that should be looked ft 
yet he defers it not long, for he doth it in the very next s 
tion, rendering this only account of it: 1. That® in all 


[necnon et Spiritus Sancti per nos ju- 
dicio, omni sacerdotali honore et no- 
mine alienus et omni clericatus officio 
prorsus exuius.— Nicolai Epist. vii. 
cap. 1. ap. Binii Cone., tom. vi. p. 
496. ] 

* [Sed de his} nihil audemus judi- 
care quod possit Niceno concilio et 
quinque ceterorum conciliorum regu- 
lis [vel decretis nostrorum antecesso- 
rum } obviare.—Adriani II. Epist.xxvii. 
Ib., p. 690. 

% Cur hic Nicolaus, et infra Hadria- 
nus [in epistola ad Carolum regem] sex 
tantum cecumenicas synodos nomi- 
nent, dicam infra in notis conc. Rom. 
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-ad omnes patriarchales orientis 


























iii. sub.—Ib., p. 496. 

g Cur tam Nicolaus hic quam € 
suecessor Hadrianus [in epistela 
Carolum regem] sex tantum Cicul 
nicas synodos nominet, inferius ab 
thore alia occasione dicetur.—Tom 
p- 234. an. 863. n, 6. 

h Jn reliquis omnibus ecclesiis pa 
archalibus orientis, Constantinopolit 
excepta [ecclesia] sex tantum cecul 
nicas synodos in publicis confessio 
bus [et professionibus | nominari ¢ 
suevisse [sicut in decreto synodali | 
per recitato factum legimus: test 
sane id ipse Photius in encyclica epis 
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er patriarchal Churches, but Constantinople, there were 
nly six cecumenical councils named in their public con- 
essions, citing Photius’ epistle for it; and thence con- 














patriarchal sees, even by his enemies’ confession. Secondly, 
hat the like cause was to be rendered for both, that till 
Anastasius helped them to a translation of the acts of that 
synod out of pure copies, they did not give it the title of an 
ecumenical council, and accordingly Nicolaus thus long also 
suspended his judgment. 

8. But Binius, which surely saw these answers of Baro- 
nius, could not, though he were much distressed, as hath 
ppeared, think fit to make use of either of them, or refer 
the reader to them, though he bids vide Baron., an. 863. 
10, &e., which belongs to another matter. 

| 9. And indeed the first part of the cardinal’s account doth 
confess that no other patriarchal see but Constantinople did 
at this time receive this council. And so Photius, then 
patriarch of Constantinople, which most zealously asserted 
it, doth acknowledge in his Encyclical Epistle to the Arch- 
bishops of the Orient '. And these patriarchal sees had great 


luding that what Nicolaus did was done by the other. 


a 
data, hoc ipso anno inferius suo loco 
recitanda cum hoc ipsum ille conatus 
apud eos est ut non sex tantum ut Ni- 
colaus fecisse visus est sed septem 
gqua probatione titulo cecumenico sy- 
nodos predicarent. Sic igitur quod 
hie vides Nicolaum fecisse a ceteris 
antiquis patriarchalibus sedibus facti- 
tatum, testificatione etiam adversantis 
Photii certum atque exploratum habe- 
tur. Cujus rei causa sicut de patri- 
archalibus illis sedibus ea asseritur, 
quos ejus synodi acta, ut ibi habet Pho- 
tius, ad eas non pervenerint; similem 
causam de Romana ecclesia accidisse, 
Anastasius bibliothecarius affirmare vi- 
detur nimirum quod ea que ejusdem 
nodi extarent Rome acta ita ex 
zco male reddita haberentur, ut pro- 
bata licet et confirmata ab Hadriano et 
successoribus eadem synodus esset, pos- 
teri tamen] non eodem preconio, nem- 
pe titulo cecumenico fuerint eandem 
_ [quousque fidelioribus adhi- 
itis exemplaribus, eadem ex purissi- 
mus fontibus Latinitati daretur; quod 
prestitit ipse Anastasius bibliotheca- 
rius, ut idem prefando demonstrat. 
Sic igitur] Nicolaus [dum tacuit,] ju- 





dicium suspendet suum ex dicta causa, 
[nunquam tamen negavit cecumenicam 
esse dicendam. Ceterum in deteriorem 
partem accipiens rem hanc calumniator 
Photius, eidem Nicolao, ut videbis, ne- 
gotium facessit, quod non nisi sex tan- 
tum reciperet synodos cecumenicas, 
cum tamen eam Nicolaus semper ab 
ecclesia Romana receptam atque serva- 
tam, universalique ecclesiz servandam, 
esse propositam suis redditis literis edo- 
cuerit, ut suo loco plenius apparebit.— 
Baronii Ann. Eccl., an. 863. n. 7. tom. 
x. p. 234. | 

i [kal rodro 5& mpostebijvar xpewv 
rots ‘ypdupacw ayynoducda, iva Thy 
irylav kad oikovmevichy EBSduny cbvodov 
rats aylas Kal oikovmevixats €& cvvddois 
cuvrarrew Kal cuvapOpery ravtTt TO bp’ 
iuay rhs exxAnolas mapadodein mAnpo- 
pare phun yep her eis juas ds | tives 
tov bd Toy admocroAiKdy buadv Opdvov 
exxAnolar wexpl Tis Extras Tas olkoupe- 
vikds &piOuvdoa (so it should be read, 
not apiOujoat) ovvddous, thy EBddunv 
odk tracw [GAAa Ta pev ev abTH Kupw- 
Oévra, elrep Tt GAXO, Bid omovdijs Kal 
ocBaculornros &yovow, | abthy bE ava- 
knptrrew em ris éxxAnatas, &smep Kat 


SECT. 


VIII. 


C HAP. 


- them, been discussed in the council of Frankfort, and | 
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reason so to forbear, for they were none of them prese 
either in person or by legates or proxies at that council, 
may well appear by the same Baronius in his setting doy 
the history of it; confessing that Tarasius’ legate could n 
come to them, that when they were as far as Palestine th 
heard of the death of Theodorus patriarch of Jerusalem, a1 
were advertised by some monks how dangerous it was to oe 
either to the patriarch of Antioch or Alexandria,” and coi 
sequently were persuaded to give over the attempt*. As fi 
the pretended legates of those sees, they were evidently b 
impostors, John and Thomas the presbyters were not sent 
the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch,—for the see 
Jerusalem it was void, as was said, by the death of The 
dorus,—but were sent only by those monks or hermits | 
Palestine, as appears by the letters which they brought wil 
them, beginning thus, to@s wavtépots iets, K.T.r. Ob TATE 





Kal Tov THY épnuov TrapotKeiv éprewéevov ExyaTtou “ Havi 
read your letters, we the mean, and last or lowest of tho 
that have desired to live in the desert,”’ or the hermetic li 
See Concil. Nic. 1. Act. 3'. And so this being most true, 
very far from an answer to the objection; it is a large adé 
tion to the force of it, as far as concerns the authority of th 
council. 

10. And for the other part, that the Latins as yet wante 
pure copies of it, that can as little be pretended so mar 
years after the holding of that council, especially when tl 
acts of it had now long since, immediately after the makin 


Pope Adrian I. defended against that council. 
11. That which Bellarmine™ adventures on in this matte 


Tas tAAwS ovmrw TUXEY emiyvdcews [ Kal- 
To. Td ioov éxeivais Gravtaxod Siacw- 
Sobons dtiwua.—Phot.] Epist. ii. p. 60: 

k [Non sic autem fuit facultas tri- 
bus Patriarchis Orientalibus ad Tara- 
sium rescribendi: neque etiam legatis 
missis ab ipso facultas data fuit eosdem 
conveniendi cum regnaret de quo dix- 
imus, Aaron princeps Sarracenorum 
acerbissimus tyrannus, in Christianos 
infensissimus, Cum autem duo qui missi 
fuerant ad eos legati Constantinopoli 
pervenissent in Palestinam, audientes 
Theodorum Patriarcham Ierosolymo- 
rum exulem jam defunctum: diverte- 














runt ad monachos vita sanctissimos 
quibus acerbissimam quam paterenti 
Christiani Orientales servitutem inte 
lexerunt, quamque periculosum es 
adire sive Antiochenum sive Alex 
drinum Patriarcham, nimirum si 4 
tecti essent fore ut fideles conjiceret 
Quamobrem eos a proposito revocaru 
illue proficiscendi.—Ann, Eccl. a 
785. u. 72. tom. ix. p. 383.] 
1 Concil., tom. v. p. 594, E. 
m [Est autem valde credibile S. Th 
mam, Alexandrum Alensem, et ali 
doctores scholasticos illius temporis n 
vidisse Niczenam synodum secunda 
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3 yet more strange and irreconcilable with the confession 
ff Baronius; for Baronius had confessed that Anastasius had 
ranslated that council out of a pure copy, and so brought it 


o Rome; and yet this other cardinal would persuade us that | 


yng after Anastasius, even after the time of Thomas Aquinas 
M4 Halensis, the acts of this seventh council lay hid, and 
© were not produced till that last age wherein himself had 
ived; which if it were granted him to be true, it would sure 
9e little for the dignity and authority of that council. 

12. Further yet; in the Corpus Juris Canonici set out 
mmendate by the command of Pope Gregory XIII., there is 
10 mention of any more than six general councils, save only 
n that one passage out of the Day-book of the popes’ pro- 
sion to maintain the eight, which is to me an argument, 
t all general councils are not so revered by them, as that 
il their canons are obliging among them. 

18. I shall not need to add more evidences to infer so ob- 
ious a conclusion, that among the Romanists themselves, all 
eral councils have not had the same reception and vene- 
ation, when in their Corpus Juris, Decret. part i. the seven- 
snth distinction is thus prefaced: Generalia concilia quorum 
mepore celebrata sint, vel quorum auctoritas ceteris preemt- 
neat, sanctorum auctoritatibus supra monstratum est, “In 
whose time the general councils have been celebrated, or 
vhich of them hath a more eminent authority than the rest, 
ath been shewed by the authorities of holy men,” referring 
0 Dist. 16, wherein yet, as I said, there is no mention of any 
ore than the first six, save only that the pope professeth to 
maintain eight. 
















SECT. 9. 


OUR REVERENCE TO ALL GENERAL COUNCILS. THE FIFTH AND 


THE SIXTH. 


1. This might make any second or further answer un- 
necessary, yet I shall not doubt to proceed some steps fur- 


neque octavam synodum generalem, 
neque epist. Hadriani Pape J. pro de- 
fensione synodi Nicene. Nam hee 
omnia longo tempore latuerunt et hoc 
‘nostro seculo primum edita sunt, ut 


| vel ex eo cognosci potest, quod in tomis 





conciliorum paulo antiquioribus nihil 
horum extat, et sanctus Thomas, alii- 
que scholastici veteres nullam unquam 
de hac Nicena synodo mentionem fa- 
ciunt.— Bellarm., De Imagin. Sanc., 
lib. ii, cap. 22. tom. ii. p. 409.] 


SECT. 


WITT, 
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CHAP. ther, and 1. allow the same credit, though not the same ¢ 
oo gree of reverence, for the reasons premised, to all assembli 
of Christians which have served the Church in this office 
conveying apostolical truths to us, and which are accordii 

to right reason and by the grounds premised, qualified fo: 

good Christian’s reception, or as are not under some very ju 
prejudice: nay, 2. though I make it no matter of faith, b 

cause delivered neither by Scripture nor apostolic traditie 

yet I shall number it among the pie credibilia, that 1 

general council, truly such, 1. duly assembled, 2. free 
celebrated, and 3. universally received, either hath erred, 

ever shail err in matters of faith. 

2. The expressing myself more fully in which particular 

will be a means to bring this whole matter to such an iss 

as I shall hope no adversary will with any colour of reaso; 

or truth, be able to gainsay. | 

[Our 3. And 1. for the fifth general council, it being for tl 
youre doctrinal part of it but a corroboration of the fourth, ot 
doubt of Church makes no more doubt of that than of the fourth: 
ese doth. Only after the example of Vincentius Lirinensis, th 
' famous propugnator of the Catholic faith against all heresie 

and by strength of the premised Ephesine canon, we belie 

the four first councils to be the conservatories of all tru 
Catholic, i. e. apostolic tradition, from whence, together wit 

the Scripture, all heresies may be oppugned and confuted, an 

so have no such need of, or benefit from this fifth, as fra 

the former four councils. 

[nor of the 4. So 2. for the sixth, as far as that concerns the error 
ning eee tT Monothelites, which denied the two wills in Christ, so i 


far as con- 
sent be is duly founded in Scripture, and the same apostolic trad 
the Mono tion which had asserted the two natures against Eutyche 
thelites.]_ and we willingly receive it, thinking it unnecessary to pre 
ceed to those other acts that go under the name of thé 
council, but were written afterward, and which the Romat 
ists acknowledge to be corrupt and not to savour of ape 


stolical tradition™. ‘There are,” saith the history of tha 


1 See Corp. Jur. Can. Decret., part tis, dicentes: Nunquid sexta synodt 
i, distinct. 16.c. 6. Habeo librum [con- canones fecit? Sciant ergo, quoni: I 
tinentem canones sancte sexte synodi, sancta synodus sexta sub Constantir 
Patriarcha dixit. Quidam scandalizan- congregata est contra eos qui dicebat 
tur per ignorantiam pro canonibus is- unam operationem et unam voluntat 


btetae 
Jag 


He 7 
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ouncil, “carried about some canons in the name of that SECT. 
xth synod in Trullo, but they were set out without the 
ates of the apostolic see and not approved by them, 
therein there be also some things which savour not of — 
postolical tradition °.” 
5. From which words I suppose I may conclude the reason 
f the legates not confirming them to be this, because they 
id not savour of apostolical tradition. And then these two 
ferences are clear. First, that it is the Romanists’ judg- 
lent unquestionably, and that appears not only by this but 
y many other instances, especially by that of Chalcedon 
out the privileges of New Rome,—that the decree of a 


pera 


‘eneral council is not valid from itself or-any innate autho- 


ity, for if it were it would not need the authority of the 
jope himself to give it that validity, but receives its force 
rom subsequent approbation, or else is not a catholic decree. 
6. And then what reason can be rendered why the want 
f the approbation of other apostolical churches should not 
lave the same efficacy to prejudge the universality of a de- 
ee? For sure they are Christians and bishops as well as the 
"shops of Rome, and consequently their negatives as evident 
ox eptions and prejudices to, and as utterly irreconcilable 


With an universal affirmative as the pope’s can be; and the 














af, 


se in Christo, in qua sancti patres 
los ut hereticos anathematizarunt, et 
rthodoxam fidem explanaverunt. Et 
oluta synodus est Constantino quar- 
odecimo anno. Post quatuor vero aut 
juinque annos iidem sancti patres con- 
sregati sunt sub Justiniano filio Con- 
ntini et preedictos canones promul- 
yaverunt: de quibus nullus dubitet. Qui 
nim sub Constantino in synodo fue- 
unt iidem ipsi episcopi sub Justiniano 
is canonibus subseripserunt. Opor- 
ebat enim ut synodus universalis ca- 
jones ecclesiasticos promulgaret. Jiem 
&. Sancta sexta synodus post promul- 
zatam ab ea definitionem contra Mono- 
thelitas, Constantino Imperatore, qui 
eam coOngregaverat non multo post de- 
uncto et Justiniano ejus filio regnante 
pro eo. Eadem sancta synodus divini- 
is inspirata iterum Constantinopoli 
quarto aut quinto anno congregata est 
canones numero cii. ad correctionem 
ecclesia promulgavit.] Et ibid., c. 7. 
Quoniam sanctz et universalis synodi, 


quintasub Justiniano Augusto, sexta sub 
Constantino patre tuo Augusto, de mys- 
terio fidei plenissime disputantes cano- 
nés non fecerunt, sicut cetere quatuor 
universales synodi, propterea nos con- 
venientes in hance imperialem urbem 
sacros canones conscripsimus. J/em 2. 
Placuit huic sancte synodo ut amodo 
confirmata et rata sint canonum Apo- 
stolorum Ixxxv. cap, Item 3, Confir- 
mamus et ceteros sanctorum canones 
et synodos id est Nicenam, &c. See 
also the] notes [to both these chap- 
ters. | 

° Circumferuntur autem nonnulli 
canones nomine sextz synodi in Trul- 
lo, veruntamen editi sine legatis Apo- 
stolicee sedis, nec ab ea comprobati, in 
quibus et nonnulla sunt que minus 
Apostolicam sapiunt traditionem.— 
Conc., tom. v. p. 8. See also the Ad- 
monition to the Reader prefixed to the 
eanons of this sixth synod, ibid., p. 
311, &c., which absolutely rejects those 
canons, 


CHAP. 


[John x, 
30.] 
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supposing that the pope hath power for the whole Chur 
and that infallible, for the approving or repudiating decre 
is still the removing all authority and universality from t 
council and placing it in the pope, making him and not t 
council the grand representative Church, and so is the ¢ 
stroying the whole doctrine of the authority of councils. 
7. Secondly, that the reason or rule of the Romanist 
judgment may certainly be drawn into example and proy 
imitable to other Christians, and then it must be lawful : 
the Church of God as well as for the bishop of Rome 
enquire whether the decrees of an universal council hay 
been agreeable to apostolical tradition or no, and if they B 
found otherwise, to reject them out, or not to receive ther 
into their belief. 
8. And then still it is the matter of the decrees and t 
apostolicalness of them, and the force of the testificatio) 
whereby they are approved and acknowledged to be such 
which gives the authority to the council, and nothing elsei 
sufficient where that is not to be found. | 
9. Agreeable to which is St. Augustine’s practice’, Contr 
Maximinum, lib. ii. c. 14. [§ 3.] “Neither,” saith he, “ do) 
produce the Nicene council nor should you that of Ariminum) 
neither am I obliged to the authority of this, nor you of that 
by the authorities of Scripture, which are not proper to one bu 
common to both, let the matter be debated, reason contend 
ing with reason,” and then devolving all the authority of th 
most ancient and truly general Nicene council, as well as € 
that other of Ariminum, to the apostolical grounds of tru 
and those expressly in the written word of God,—“ I and m 
Father are one,” as the ground of éuoovcvov,—from when 
they framed their decrees. | 
10. To which belongs that saying of Athanasius? himseél 


P Nec ego Nicenum, nec tu debes 
Ariminense [tanquam prejudicaturus | 
proferre concilium, nec ego hujus au- 
thoritate, nec tu illius detineris, scrip- 
turarum auctoritatibus non quorumque 
propriis, sed utrisque communibus [ tes- 
tibus ] res cum re, causa cum causa, ra- 
tio cum ratione concertet —[Tom, viii. 
p. 704, F 

q Fanaa rep wev Tod mdoxa, ote Ta. 


brorerayyéva’ téTe yap edote mdyras 








melBeo Oat, meph be Tis mlorews & EYP ben 
ovK, ed0kev, GAA’, otTws morever 7 Ki 
odiKh éxxAnota "kad eb6ds dopordyy 
mas morevour ly, | tva delkwow ort 
ve@dTeEpov, GAN droog oAtKdy éoTiy aut 
7d ppovnua, kal & Eypanay, ovK ef a 
ebpebn, GAAG Tadr’ Ext, dep edida, 
oi dwéoroAou.—S. Athanas. de Synot 
Arimin. et Seleuc., [cap. 5, tom. i. 


719.] 
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f the manner of subscriptions in the council of Nice, who sECT. 
t 10 gh in the matter of Easter, being not a doctrine but a = 

‘ite, they thought good to use this form, Tore yap @oke mdv- 
ras  rrelBec Bau, “It seemed then good to us that all should 
D ey or observe that time” which they had defined; yet con- 
ming the matters of faith, éypawav, ovx eokev, adn, 
Tas mictrever % Ka0orKy éxxdrynola, “they wrote, not ‘It 
seemed good to us,’ but ‘Thus the Catholic Church com- 
mands,’ ” presently setting down the confession itself, “ that 
hey might demonstrate that their sense was not new but 
apostolical, and that what they wrote was not invented by 
themselves, bnt was the very same which the Apostles had 


* ¢ 














SECT. 10. 
OF THE SEVENTH GENERAL COUNCIL. 


1 As for the seventh council; that second of Nice, I have occa 


ready more than intimated the reasons why no Romanist pr pear 
n blame him that allows not the authority thereof. the autho- 


. * f th 
2. Yet because those testimonies, though of popes them- a 7 


selves, are indeed but negative testimonies, and being de- cu] 
signed only ad hominem, to the Romanist, may still stand 
a need of some further confirmation to others; that also is 
eady at hand and may be deduced from two heads, 1. from 
he council of Eliberis, 2. from the council of Frankfort, 
which presently after the publishing of the decrees of Nice 
or the worshipping of images, opposed and refuted that 
doctrine. 

8. For the first of these, the council of Eliberis, that yields 
$ an irrefragable proof that the doctrine of the second 
Nicene council was not testified by all the Church of all 
ages to be of tradition apostolical. 

4. The thirty- sixth canon of that council lies thus ; Placuit 
was in ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod colitur et adora- 
ur in parietibus depingatur’: “It is resolved that pictures 
should not be in the church, lest that which is adored be 


* (Labbe, Conc., tom. i. p. 974. ] 
HAMMOND. Aa 
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CHAP. painted on walls.” Which though it be but a canon of 
provincial council and that in a matter of rite, and so he 
no power of obliging all others beyond that province, 
might also be thereafter retracted again; yet being in 
year of our Lord 305, twenty years before the first Nice 
council, and so 482 years before the second, is a convinci 
argument that what was in the second Nicene defined, 
not the language of apostolical tradition, universally testif 
to be such; for then these fathers at Eliberis, and amo 
them the great Hosius, which sat after in the first council 
Nice and Liberius, whose name we have in the council 
Arles*, would never have made this decree so directly e 
trary to such pretended tradition apostolical. 
5. In this matter it is worth observing how Cardinal Ba | 
nius hath behaved himself‘. In his first volume being troubl 
that nineteen bishops in a corner of the world should decre 
otherwise than, as he is concerned to believe, the unive 
Church of all places professed, he attempts to annul this cour 
cil, rendering his reason, Plerague enim in eo sunt que fit 





Novatiani erroris visa sunt prope attigisse, “ There were ver 
many canons in it, which seemed almost to touch upon t 
borders of the Novatian heresy: and if they were but t 
borders of heresy, and these canons did only touch upon thos 


s [ Amongst the nineteen names pre- 
fixed to the council of Eliberis (A.D. 
305) the second is, Osius episcopus 
Cordubensis; the tenth, Liberius epi- 
scopus Emeritensis.—Labbe, tom. i. p. 
969. The former is mentioned first at 
the Nicene council (A.D. 325) as Osius 
episcopus civitatis Cordubensis provin- 
cie Hispanize.—Labbe, tom. ii. p. 50. 
At the first council of Arles the latter 
is mentioned amongst the Bishops de 
Galliis as Liberius episcopus... . de 
civitate Emerita, provincia Hispania, 
—Labbe, tom. i. p. 1430. ] 

t [Anne potuit vel debuit decem et 
novem episcoporum conventus in orbis 
angulocongregatusaliud statuisse quam 
ubique locorum universalis profiteretur 
ecclesia? Constat quidem dictum con- 
cilium paulo ante Constantini impe- 
rium, cum persecutio nondum penitus 
_ubique locorum exstincta esset, esse 
celebratum. Nam eidem et Osius 
Cordubensis legitur interfuisse, necnon 
Liberius episcopus Emerite, qui etiam 


scriptus reperitur in secundo concilio — 























Arelatensi sub ejusdem imperii < 
non convocato, Volusiano et An 
consulibus. Porro ipsum in mt 
esse irritum multa sunt quze manif 
declarant: pleraque enim in eo s' 
quz fines Novatiani erroris visa § 
prope attigisse ; dum iis qui capité 
quedam crimina perpetrassent, ne 
fine communionem esse dandam plt 
bus canonibus statuitur. Sapere 
heresim Novatianam, qui Cyprian 
aliorum de ea re scripta legerint, fa 
cognoscent. Ab ecclesia enim cat 
lica non illud omnino alienum esse 
peritur, quod in eo statutum est, ut 
in fine communicet, qui post poenit 
tiam meechatus fuerit. Ceterum q 
sciamus ejus conventus episcopos fu 
catholicos, de Novatiana heresi 1 
suspicio esse debet ; cum presertim 
licet communionem, tamen pcenit 
tiam non negarent, ut de eo Innoc 
tius Papa tradit scribens ad Exuperi 
—Baronius, Ann, Eccl,,] ad an. 
n. cxxi, tom. i. p. 484. 
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sorders, or indeed but seem, and that again but almost seem, 
hen these canons might be very catholic and orthodox for all 
hat. 








) the Japsi, but deny them not repentance and absolution, 
re far enough from Novatian, and so presently after he 
cknowledges, Ceterum ‘quod sciamus ejus conventus episcopos 
se catholicos, de Novatiana heresi nulla suspicio esse debet, 
um presertim hi licet communionem, tamen penitentiam non 
egarent, ut de eo Innocentius pupa tradit: “But seeing we 
mow that the bishops of that council were Catholic, they 
ust not be suspected of Novatianism, especially seeing 
ho ough they denied communion, they did not deny repent- 
ace, as Pope Innocent affirms of that council.” 
>. Here in the same paragraph he hath freed them from 
hat suspicion which he was willing to have affixed on them; 
ind it seems Pope Innocent was to be thanked for it, who 
fBpeared on their side, or else Hosius, &. must have gone 
or Novatians, and then never have been worth heeding in 
\é other matter. This further appears by the same Baro- 
lius" in his second volume, where having the same words 
vain, of the propemodum visi sunt Novatianorum limites 
utigisse, “that they almost seemed to touch upon the 
oorders of the Novatians;” he renders that as the cause 
shat there is no mention of this synod by name among the 
mecients, and so that it remained almost antiquated, there- 
‘ore, saith he, “he remembered he had spoken elsewhere” 
(in the place forementioned) paulo liberius, “a little too 
freely of that council;” but seeing their resolutions herein 
were apa by Pope Innocent, nemo sit qui accusare pre- 
mat, “no man may presume to accuse that council.” 
And then sure this cardinal had been too bold in thus pre- 
ming. 





: 


2 © [Quod i insuper austeriori quodam 
pititu iidem qui in eandem synodum 
convenere patres sanctissimi, propemo- 
dum visi sint Novatianorum limites at- 


prope antiquata remanserit. Quam- 
obrem paulo liberius de Eliberino con- 
cilio me alias locutum esse memini. 


ngisse quippe qui lapsis nec in fine 
communionem dandam esse statuerint, 
ea de causa factum puto ut, cum hec 

licuerint successoribus, nulla sicut 
de aliis ejus synodi nominatim ab an- 
— mentio habeatur, atque sic 


At cum quz ab illis de ea re sunt sta- 
tuta, excusentur ab eodem qui supra 
Innocentio Romano pontifice, nemo sit 
qui accusare przsumat. — Baronius, 
Ann. Eccl.] ad an. 305. n. xii. bs 
ii. p. 796. ] 


Aa2 


SECT. 


6. The truth is, those canons that deny only communion — 


CHAP. 
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8. What other arts he now betakes himself to, to deliy 
him from the force of that canon against images, I shall 
now examine ; there being nothing of any force to superse 
my conclusion that this canon is sufficient prejudice to t 
universality of the testification, that the Nicene canons | 
images are of apostolical tradition. And it is here observa 
that though this synod pretend to tradition of all times | 
their side, yet the highest testimony thereof to which th 
pretend is that of the sixth council*, whose canons thi 
assert, and cite the eighty-second for their turn; and yet, 
hath been here shewed in this chapterY, the Romanists thet 
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selves reject these canons, and so doth the Admonition to t 
Reader prefixed to them in Binius’ edition of the councils% 

9. As for the council of Frankfort, that makes it as pla . 
that the deerees of these Nicene fathers were not receive 
but rejected by other parts of the Christian Church in Fran¢ 
in Germany, and Italy, if not in Spain also. 4 

10. This Binius would fain conceal; and accordingly i 
the title of that council of Frankfort, was willing to antié 
pate the reader’s judgment, by telling him that these thre 
hundred bishops there convened “ confirmed the acts of 
council of Nice in the matter of images?.” 

11. For this he afterwards gives his reasons”, such as tk 
are, but acknowledges that both the great cardinals Bell 
mine and Baronius were of the contrary mind. To the 















therefore, and to the evidences whereby they were convinceé 


I may be allowed to appeal. 


12. And indeed Baronius’ is so far from doubting it, the 


* See Act. vi. tom. v. p. 732, B. [% 
be ayla éxTn Kal olkoupevurty obvoses 
pera TH exhwrvijca toy EavTis Spor 
Kara tov Td ev O€Anua mpecBevdyTwr 
éml Xpicrov Tov Ocov juav, Kwvoray- 
tlvov tod tére BaciAcvovTos, kal TH 
avToU mposraget, evdoxla cod Tavrny 
guvabpoicayTos, wer’ ob méAv Tov Biov 
darodumdyTos ka)’ lovoriiavod Tob avrov 
viod 7d Bagirsiov cistremoinpevots avrol 
éxeivor of ev ai’TH cuvabpocbertes, 7d- 
Aw Oela émweboet dpobupad>y ovvedbdy- 
res pera TéovEpas } wevte xpévous, 
xavévas etédwxay én Karopidaes TOV 
EKKANTLACTIKGY TpayudTwv ews ToY 
bio Kal éxardv* év ofs Kavdct Kat mepl 
Tay eixdvev ee TE dySonkooT@ Sevtépw 














J 


kavov e&OevTo ofrws 
Y Sect. ix. § 4. 
z Tom. v. p. 311, &e. 
® [Concilium Francofordiense F 
vinciale approbatum quo trecenti 
citer episcopi Elipandum et Feli 
eorumque heresim de Filio Dei 
Feliciana nominatur, condemna 
actaque Niceni concilii secund 
causa imaginum confirmarunt [al 
Domini 794 tempore Hadriani Pap 
et Caroli Magni, anno imperii ill 
26.|—Concil., tom. vi. p. 163. 
> {Ibid., p. 185. ] ; 
¢ Tantum abest [igitur] ut negemi 
Niczenam secundam synodam eanden 
que septimam ccumenicam dicta 
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> solemnly professeth by undeniable testimonies to put it sECT. 
yeyond all question, and so he doth out of Walafridus, Strabo, 
malarius, Hincmarus, Anastasius, and many others. 
“13, What he determineth concerning the invalidity of that. 
council of Frankfort is not now pertinent to examine; my 
conclusion is sufficiently evinced without that enquiry, viz., 
that that council of Nice was no universal testimony of tra- 
lition apostolical, or indeed of the whole Church of that age, 
yhen it was so far from being received and approved by all 
the world, that as soon as the news of the acts thereof came 
to the ears of the council then assembled at Frankfort,—three 
hundred bishops, of Germany, France, and Italy, saith Surius, 
others add, out of Spain also a hundred and twenty-four,— 
the council solemnly oppugned and refuted them. 
14. Of this the reader may have the clearest prospect in 
several places of the works of G. Cassander, both in his Con- 
sultation®, and especially in his nineteenth epistle*, where 
ae gives Joh. Molinzus a full account of the four books 
\written by the authority and under the name of Charles the 
|French king, and approved by that whole council of Frank- 
‘ort, and so sent to the pope against the decrees of the 
council of Nice in the matter of image worship, pronouncing 
both of those books, and that synod, and other eminent per- 
sons of that age, of the same sense with them, “that they 
never were condemned, nor,” as he thinks, “will ever be 
by those men that are in their wits ‘.” 

15. Some question I know there is made by others; 
whether this council of Frankfort rightly understood the 
decrees of that council of Nice, and whether those four 
books compiled, as it is probable, by Alcuinus and approved 
by that council, did not confound the two seventh councils, 
the true, that at Nice, and the false, that of the Iconoclastz 
at Constantinople. 



















damnatam dici in Francofurdiensi con- 
cilio, ut etiam augeamus numerum tes- 
tium id profitentium, et quidem.iaud 
dubiz fidei [vel rejiciende] auctorita- 
tis—Baronii Ann. Eccles., an. 794. n. 
40. tom. x. p. 442. 

@ p. 977. 

e p. 1103. 

* [Hee de synodo hac Grecorum 





adversus quam Carolus hos libros con- 
scripsit comperta habeo ita] qui libros 
hosce damnandos aut reprobandos pu- 
tet, idem necess rio et ipsam synodum 
Francofordiensem, et alios insignes ea 
ztate scriptores damnandos esse fatea- 
tur, quod neque factum est unquam ; 
neque futurum certe a sanis hominibus 
puto.—Ibidem, p. 1104. 
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16. But neither are we concerned in either of those Pe | 


tions. 


For still it remains certain and unquestioned, that 
the council of Nice, whether by their mistake or otherwise, 


was not by all men universally received. The three hun- 
dred bishops at Frankfort received it not, but professedly, 


opposed it. 


17. And if the canons of Frankfort were not approved by 
the pope, as it is again suggested, yet still this is a sufficient 
prejudice to the universality of those Nicene canons, without 
the pope’s being one of those that condemned them, which) 
cannot be universal testifiers whilst they want universal con : | 
sent, and are oppugned and disclaimed by Charles the kingy) 
and the three hundred bishops which were there convened) 
at Frankfort, and by as many as adhered tothe sentence o 
those bishops in opposition to those but three hundred and 


thirty which were assembled at Nice. 


18. And indeed we that in this matter approve of the 
doctrine of the Frankfort decrees, as that is summed up in | 
those few words which the books® in Charles’ name deduce} 


from Pope Gregory, in his epistle to Serenus bishop of Mar. . 
seilles, viz., that “images are neither to be broken nor wor: 


shipped,” that they be lawfully used in the Church, but mus 


not by any means be adored, can never be blamed for re-| 
jecting the doctrine of any general council. 


& Vide Cass., p. 977. [.... ut cum 
in synodo Nicena sub Constantino et 
Irene de imaginibus adorandis aliquot 
decreta edita fuissent, atque exemplar 
illius Grecanice synodi Francofur- 
tum, ubi tunc a Carolo episcoporum 
Germanie, Galliz, Aquitanie, Italia, 
adversus Felicem quendam Orgelita- 
num episcopum Christum ratione hu- 
mane nature filium adoptivum asse- 


rentem, frequens synodus habebatur,. 


allatum et jussu Caroli diligenter lec- 
tum fuisset, cui synodo etiam legati 
Romani pontificis interfuerunt, summo 
patrum consensu Greca illa synodus, 
qua parte imagines adorandas cense- 
bat, improbata et damnata fuit, ut que 
non modo divinis literis et antique pa- 
trum traditioni, sed etiam consuetudini 
Romane ecclesie adversaretur, que 
damnatio etiam actis et capitibus il- 
lius Francofordiensis synodi inserta 
fuit, atque ea de re Caroli ipsius titulo 
quatuor libri conscripti fuere, quorum 


Hincmarus episcopus Rhemensis me 


minit, et eorum exemplum hodieque fl in y 


bibliotheca Vaticana et in nonnullis 
Galliz locis extat, qui libri et ratione 
Orientalium Patrum diligenter confu- 
tant, et que hactenus fuerat Romanz 


“A 
ecclesia sententiam acriter defendunt, 
que sententia breviter comprehendi-+ 


tur in] epistola Gregorii ad Serenun 


[episcopum Massiliensem, cujus su 


pra meminimus, quam in suo scripto 
adducit Carolus, lib. ii. ce. 23. 


Gregorio Romane urbis antistite 


adorari prohibentur et frangi. —Vid 
Gregorii Epist. [13] ex registro epi- 


stolarum, [lib. xi, indict. 4. tom, 


p-1100.] Quia eas adorari a 


omnino laudavimus, fregisse vero 
prehendimus. Frangi [ergo] non de- 
buit quod non ad adorandum [in ee. 


clesiis sed ad instruendas solummodo 
mentes fuit nescientium collocatum. ] | 


i 


Cujus 
hoc est argumentum : Imagines a beato 





For if that off 



















rape 
Spactt meas 
Reheat 
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» general council. 


a 





~® Concil., tom. viii. pp. 598, sqq. 
i ae amexpurdunv TéTE, TOUTO Kal vuY 
Aéyo" Ott ob weArEL durodio84va, ta 
@uev BiBAlov bray 4H xpelar Td BE 
“ ard obrws Sste Aclre ad” 
eort Sbskodov' wept BE Tod Bi- 
TovTov ovK éoTw edicohov Sotvat 
nea: abd, ] obk Exouev avdyKnv iva 
yf yap uhowuev Tats oikoumerikats ovr- 
xen BAdw civodov Hris ob3e eorép- 
(@m (it should be, I suppose, éornpix- 
mn) Sws GAAG MadDov icupd0n’ [rat 
jen  obvodos hy A€yet h ayiwouvh cov 
EXEL Mpdteis KaTd Tod dwtiov, ev TH 
| T00 dra Iwdvvov Kal tod *Adpi- 
METa TATA eyéveTo BAAN obvodos 
anspor: Tov Pétioy, real nkipwoe 
Has mpathy sbvodov [aitn 4 civodos 
pyar Kal dyddn avvobos evyé- 
ém adma "lwdvvov, ov Twos waa 
ov ai emoroAal ciploxovra imd 
700 Swriov' eCarnce BF H oivodos abrn 
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SECT. 11. 


OF THE EIGHTH GENERAL COUNCIL. 


. As to the eighth and last of that number to which the = 


Kad repl THs mposOhkns Tov cuuBddAou 
kal expiwev &éov iva eEaupeby TAVT EADS” 
kal voutfouer, bri ovdE Suets aryvoeire 
otre thy civodov, ovte Tas émioToAuds 
Tod wdma Iwdvvov" Kad érelin] hevpd- 
Onocay Ta THs cvvddou éexelvyns [otk ert 
Sixaov tva nT @pev auTyy, GAAG THY 
per’ abrhy udrvor a" amd TéTeE your peé- 

Xpt TOD viv avaywaeonerat éy TH peyddrn 
excicAno lg THs KwvoravrivouTdérews o8- 
Tws’ Gmavta Th Kata TOY Gylov Tar pt~ 
apxav, Pwriov Kai Tyvariov yeapevra 
h AadrAnOevta avdbeua ia robro] & rep 


aver pamnoay ovde pen e twa eABwow 


eis Td pEeoov" [@dAw dmortoat buas é« 
Tou péBou TovTou' tva ph ~ exnTe odBor, 
Wa pndey avayvic0n ard tis dyddns 
cuvddov" atioduer St, tva ZAOn 7d BiBAl- 
ov éxeivo d efnthoapev® éAomer yap iva 
Sauer amd ris ExT NS kal éBddéuns cuvd- 


oe = 

lice, which is deemed such, define not for adoration of SECT. 
axes, then it is not rejected by us; and if it do define for 
, then was it rejected by Frankfort, and if so, then was it 
0 The dilemma is concludent herein with- 
ut any further enquiries, either it is not rejected by us at. 
, as teaching no more than we profess to acknowledge, or 
it may be lawfully rejected by us, because we have this 
ence on our sides from the oppositions of the three 
red fathers at Frankfort and of many more, as hath. 
said, that it was not universal. 





ighth 


e’s profession extends, I desire the reader will pass his ccneil te 
gment of it by that which he will find in the sixth session be piteet 
the council of Florence” in the year of Christ 1439. 
. There in the passages between Marcus Ephesius and ‘ 
Julian the cardinal about the ancient councils, the cardinal eae 
lesired a sight of the acts of the eighth council, and com- 
lai ns that the book was denied him. Marcus answers that it 

s not “easy for him to give him the book,” but if it were, 
here “was no necessity‘ that they should number among the 


y what 
passed at 
e council 
of Flo- 


dov, al] wept tis dySdns ovdey Atio~. 


wev.—[ Ibid. ] 


[It was not 
universally 


received. | 


. eecumenical councils one that was not approved*, but rath 
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reprobated or annulled ;” for this synod, said he, “had a 
against Photius in the time of Pope John and Pope Adria: 
and after it there was another synod which restored Ph 
tius and annulled that former synod; that this synod, cz 
also the eighth, was under Pope John, who wrote epistles | 
Photius, and those still extant, that they (the Romans) we 
not ignorant, he believed, either of that synod or of th 
epistles ; and seeing “the acts of that synod were abrogatec 
it was not reasonable that they should seek for it, but rath 
for that which was after it, which from that time to this ve 


day, of the Florentine meeting, was read in the great chur 
of Constantinople, in these words, “ Let all that hath be 
written or spoken against the holy patriarchs Photius — 
Wherefore, saith he, it is not 
that those “ acts which were abrogated, should be produce¢ 

3. To this full declaration and recognition of Marcus, a 
pealing to the Romanists’ own knowledge for the truth of 
the cardinal’s answer is very short, in these words; “I wil 
saith he, “free you from this fear that any thing shall 
read from the eighth council: we desire that the book whi 
we demanded may be brought, that we may consult sot 
passages out of the sixth and seventh council, and of # 


Ignatius be anathema.” 


eighth we say nothing.” 


4. Here it is evident, 1. that the eighth synod was soo} 
retracted again: and so not universally received or ¢ 
proved: 2. that the Greek Church from that time to 
council of Florence, i. e. for the space of almost six hundr 
years, received it not, but the contrary, viz., that which a 
3. That this being vouched in a council to t 
Romans, could not in any part be denied by them, a 


rogated it. 


* So Jeremias patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in his censure of the Germans, 
still mentions but the seven general 
councils. See p. 5. [Quibus nos mu- 
tuo responsuri, in eo maxime elabo- 
randum putavimus, ut nihil ex privato 
nostro sensu diceremus, sed ea omnia 
que in medium adferrentur, ] ex sane- 
tis et universalibus septem synodis; 
[quas item et vos ut scribitis preclare 
facientes amplectimini et osculamini. ] 
And p. 12. [Quam quidem sententiam 
a trecentis decem et octo plenis Deo 





















patribus in} Nicena [primum syno 
proposita; deinde in] Constantinopoli 
tana [a centum quinquaginta confirm 

tam quam] relique item universal 
quinque synodi [nihil addentes, nil 
detrahentes, verum in idem plane wi 
Spiritu. sancto conspirantes obsign 
runt; qua denique tot sanctissimi 
qui in mediis illis temporibus clart 
runt a sacris synodis edocti confessi 
sunt, nos item cum illis omnibus D 
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erefore the matter was wholly waved if not confessed. And 
en sure I need say no more concerning the no-authority 
obligingness of that council. 

5. But then to this I shall add, that this council being 
a on purpose for the censuring and depriving of 


ss 


otius patriarch of Constantinople, not for any heretical 
sparture from the faith:so much as pretended against him, 
it for some other (as they are called) excesses, of which his 
iemies deemed him guilty, especially because from a senator, 
d so a layman, he was immediately advanced to that patri- 
chate!—though very much against his will, as his epistles 
ficiently testify,—the faith of Christ is little concerned in 
ie decrees of this council, here being no testimony of the 
hurch to be found either for or against any doctrine pre- 
snded to be derived from the Apostles. 

6. The arguments which Anastasius Bibliothecarius offers [The argu- 


the proving the universality of this council, where, as he "nts 
. s nastasius 
uith, he was present, will hardly prevail with any. for its uni- 
%. “First,” saith he, “it is universal, because the Catholic "7! 


aith and holy laws, which ought to be reverenced not only 
all priests but by all Christians, were in it uniformly de- 
ended against the enemies thereof:” which if it had any 
oree in it, then sure every orthodox assembly, were it never 
| particular, a provincial synod of the bishops of any one 
rovince, or a diocesan of the one bishop and presbyters of 
diocese, as long as they be in the right, or are by the 
xomanist supposed to be so,—as indeed that eighth council™ 
orofesseth to retain and observe the laws delivered in the 
atholic and Apostolic Church, not only from the Apostles 
ad all orthodox councils both cecumenical and provincial, or 
dpical, but even from any divinely speaking father, doctor 
the Church,—must_ pass for a general and cecumenical 
ssembly, just by the same logic that the particular Church 


' Vide Anastasii Histor. octave Sy- 
Concil., tom. vi. p. 706. 
—™ [rhv ed0ctav nal Baotrdrchy 8dov 
is Gelas Sixcuocbyns ampoockdrws Badi- 
ew e0édovtes, oldy tivas mupoods deL- 
Agume’s Tobs Tay ayiwy matépwy Spous 
Kpareiy dpeiAouev* Tovyapody | rovs év 
TH Kadoriwh nal “Amooroding exxanola 
© -ebateled Oecpuovs mapa te THY Gylwv 
kal mavevphuwy "AnootéAwy, Tapa Te 







bpboddtwy ovvddwy oikoupevikay Te Kar 
TomiKa@y, }} Kal mpds Tivos Oenydpov ma- 
Tpds, SidacKkdAov Tis éxKkAnolas, Thpeiv 
kal gvddrrew duodroyotuev* [Kpareiv 
yap Tas mapaddcess &s mapeAdBouer, etre 
dia Adyou elre Si emictoA@y THY Tpo- 
yevertépws Siaraudvtwrv ayiwy, mapey- 
yv% Siapphinv MladaAos 6 wéyas aadaro- 
Aos. |—Act. 10. Can. 1. Concil., tom. vii. 
p. 977. 


CHAP. of Rome doth pass with them for the whole Catholic Chun 
— of Christ. | 4 





{exa- 
mined. ] 
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8. “Secondly,” saith he, “it is an universal council, 
cause seeing Christ hath in the Church placed as ma 
patriarchal sees as there are senses in man’s body, if @ 
those consent, there wants no more to the generality of t 
Church than there wants to the motion of the body, whe 
all the five senses are entire in it,” F| 

9. To which I answer, 1. that if this were true, then 
second council of Ephesus was a valid general council, f€ 
there were personally the patriarchs of four sees", and Julia 
as proxy of the fifth. 2. It must then follow that a syne 
of five men, for such are the five patriarchs, to which m 
sixth person in the world was ever so much as invited ( 
summoned, may go for an assembly of the whole’ wo 
3. That when one of the five patriarchs was here deposed 
and never consented to his own deposition, it will be ver 
hard to find the consent of these five patriarchs to all 
acts of this council, and consequently to defend the perfeé 
tion of it from the forementioned analogy with that of #] 
body of man, unless when one of the five senses is shut ou 
by the other four, the remaining four be either sufficiel 
to represent the fifth also, which is cast out, and never co} 
sents to this law of representation, or to substitute anoth 
sense in the place of that fifth. 4. That this same author 
his very next period tells us, that soon after the exaltati 
of this Photius, Solomon also a layman was made patriarch 
Jerusalem, and then it is no way probable that this Solomon 
or whatsoever other bishop of that see, which was another ¢ 
these five senses, should ever consent to those canons, whi | 
are so contrary to that practice, and must infer the deposil 
of that Solomon as well as it did of Photius. 

10. The truth is, in the subscriptions of the seventh act 
there is no name of any of the five patriarchs, save only 6 
Pope Adrian, and the archbishop of Perga in the name a ) 
stead of Ignatius the deposed, but now by this council ré 
stored, patriarch of Constantinople. And though in tht 
tenth action we now have the names of proxies to all thi 
rest of the patriarchs; yet sure somewhat there was in il 

| n Coneil., tom. iii. p. 61. : 
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& after the naming of them and the emperor’s proxy, 


ity of it. 





3 thinks necessary to insert an annotation, lest, as he 
“ the reader observing the paucity of subscribers should 
sandalized” at it, and therefore by way of prevention he 
rs an account of it from the multitude of Photius’ favour- 
pe he confesseth, were “all excluded from this coun- 
7 md so the “subscribers fit to be compared to Christ’s 
le flock®,’”’ which sure is a competent prejudice to the uni- 


1. And so likewise Anastasius’ sage observation by which 
backs his argument in that place, viz., that of the five 

ss the bishop of Rome is proportionable to visus, ‘ the 
ht,’ which hath, saith he, the “pre-eminence of all the 
x senses, being acuter than they, and having commu- 
im with all as none of the rest have?,” is a shrewd inti- 


nition of his sense, that it was the single authority of the 
964 that both condemned Photius and gave the whole 
iyersality to this council, and then we have a very fair 
ypount of a general council, rendered such by the bare 
u of one person therein, and then I doubt not good 
e of universal councils may be found in the world, even 
Ty as there have ever been assemblies or conclaves, 
rein visus, the most eminent sense, i. e. the pope, hath 
d any efficacious influence by himself or his proxy. 


» [Non te scandalizet subscriben- 
mo paucitas, quia dum Photius diu 
lannidem exercuisset, et penes om- 
7 1 piis decessoribus suis sacratos 
es uisset, et in loca eorum fautores 
bs tantummodo provexisset quorum 
: us in hac synodo est receptus, isti 
ex priorum Patriarcharum conse- 
one superstites sunt inventi. Ve- 
m quotquot sub Nicolao et Adriano, 
pontificibus episcopi fuerunt, 
‘synodi sensui consenserunt; li- 
“hae paucitas gregi illi pro sua 
tia comparetur cum Dominus di- 
_nolite timere pusillus grex, &c.— 
mcil., tom. vi. p. 853. 
P [Inter quas videlicet sedes, quia 
omana precellit, non immerito visui 
mparatur qui] profecto cunctis sen- 
us praeminet, acutior illis existens, 
communionem, sicut nullus eorum, 
im omnibus habens.—Concil., tom. 
- p. 706. 
4 See Solocovius’ Annot. on Jere- 
ias patriarch of Constantinople, p. 8. 


mn ais 


[Postremo quod in quarta Constanti- 
nopolitana synodo que vere et proprie 
octava dicitur et in qua preter trecen- 
tos octoginta septem episcopos, Vicarii 
omnium primarum sedium ac ipse pre- 
sens imperator adfuerunt,] evidentius 
[quasi] quam in aliis omnibus declara- 
tum est quam potestatem et auctoritatem 
Rom. pontifex in patriarchas Constan- 
tinopolitanos haberet, cum in ipsa eo- 
rundem urbe Constantinopoli, trecentis 
octoginta tribus collectis episcopis Adri- 
anus Romanus Pontifex. Nicolai I. suc- 
cessor, per iegatos suos, resistentibus 
primum et reclamantibus imperatori- 
bus [postea autem assentientibus] et 
quasi poenitentiam agentibus, ipsius- 
que facti authoribus Photium [ex ma- 
gistro curiz atque militiz prefecto, a 
Michaele imperatore Patriarcham Con- 
stantinopolitanum factum] dejecit, gra- 
vique anathemate cum omnibus sequa- 
cibus percussit, ordinationesque ejus 
abrogavit. | 
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CHAP. 12. To which purpose it may deserve here to be ret 
~— bered what type or copy of celebrating a council the leg 
eas Cardinal Baronius conceives himself to have found in the 
pounce Testament, and requires the reader of his annals to “ 
Testa and take notice of it’, as of a thing most worthy of hi 
mene} servation.” Such as wherein St. Peter, and from his exe 
the bishop of Rome his successor, in a cause of the gre 
moment, so “delivers his opinion, that he defines the m 
in debate, and teaches and decrees what all must think, 
constitutes a canon or rule of faith which must remaii 
ever, so that,” as he saith, “there is almost no need to 
sult the rest of the Apostles, or ask their sentiment 
opinions, it being sufficient for Christ that Peter spake 
determined what was to be resolved in point of faith.” 
13. Here indeed is a fair foundation laid of a most 
nificent structure, St. Peter’s privilege in a council of 2 
Apostles, ut sententiam ipse definiat ; “that he,” without 
sulting of any other, “should give the definitive sentence 
ler 14. Only it was a little unhappy that Christ Hir 
muned, 


should be present there, and one of the interlocutors in 
council, if such it were, for it is He that proposeth 
question which Peter answers; and if in the one it we 
type of celebrating a council, so it was in the other also, 
i then here were two conciliar offices, the one of propo: 
doubts in councils, the other of answering them; the 
belonging to Christ, the second to St. Peter; and certe 
the latter a place of more eminence. 


* Hic pedem sistat atque paulum at- 


sententiam, ut causam ipse defin 
tendat diligens lector rem animadver- 


quid ab omnibus sentiendum | 


sione dignissimam. [Ejusmodi nam- 
que tanti ponderis et auctoritatis actio 
Christi typum quemdam exprimit cele- 
brandi concilii, Cum missis ceteris, 
solus cum discipulis post preces Deo 
oblatas, de summa rerum questionem 
proponit: et admirabili quodam ordine, 
ut prius destruantur errores, ac sub- 
inde solida firmitate veritas stabilita 
locetur; in primis interrogat que sit 
illorum qui foris sunt opinio de filio 
hominis, sed cum deliramenta potius 
et insana ab illis dicta ferrentur, quid 
demum ipsi de ea re sentirent, rogat 
sententias omnium] Petrus [primus 
omnium, licet non etate, ut sepius 
diximus, sed dignitate,] talem fert 


erudiat atque decernat, ac fidei « 
nem perpetuo permansurum co 
tuat: ut nihil ferme jam esset 
consulere czteros tune apostole 
rogare quznam essent aliorum ¢ 
re sententie ac opiniones. Id 
etiam satis fuit Christo, Petrum 
locutum, ac quid de fide sentien 
esset clavum fixisse. [Quin et 
davit sententiam ejus eamque nor 
habendam ut communem vel vulg: 
aut ex sensibus humanis depromp 
sed divinitus a Deo Patre illi perS 
tum sanctum infusam ceteris au 
tibus, patefecit.|—Eccl. Ann., ad 
33. n. 17, [tom. i. pp. 129, 130.) © 
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3. It is strange what submissions learned men are forced SECT. 
hat are resolved to serve their hypothesis. I shall only —~ ~~~ 
‘and why the very next parcel of discourse betwixt Christ 
, His disciples, wherein again St. Peter was the only 
‘er, was not as signal a type of celebrating a council as Mat. xvi. 
Becner? And yet there, in two very eminent branches Br 
he Christian faith, the passion and resurrection of Christ, 
same St. Peter, whose successor the pope pretends to 
differed in opinion from Christ Himself, “ took Him and 
an to rebuke Him,” and sure delivered a very uncatholic 
ence, no other than the denial of both of those grand 
sles, not only in words of aversion, which are not enun- 
five, the “far be it from Thee, Lord,” but even in plain 
iio definition or decree, od wu» éotat cou TovTo, “this 
Ill not be unto Thee.” 
6. What Christ there returns unto him, that he was an 
mee unto Him, and “ peiencnes not the things of God,” 
5 those that were of men,” may well serve for conclusion 
this matter, that in an assembly where Christ Himself 
ys present, St. Peter, and so his pretended successor, may, 
fae be not very careful to adhere to the word of Christ, fall 
hh also, but is not in any reason then to be deemed 
Bee eentative of the whole Church. 
17. This institution of councils in the Church of Christ 
Brest cardinal had so fancied, that afterward he refers 
2 original of them not to the Apostles’ synod at Jerusa- 
n, but by all means to this of Christ asking His disciples, 
Whom say men that I am?” Only the unhappiness of it 
is, he had there forgotten the principal thing which had 
xommended this pattern unto him, St. Peter’s peculiar pri- 
ege, ut sententiam ipse definiat, for there he is pleased to 
solve on another form, viz., that every father’s suffrage 
ould be asked, and the decree made in an holy and canon- 
al manner, by the common votes of all‘, and not only of 


eee ee oe 
cs 


[At quod ad hujusmodi conventus in unum patres coirent, sicque simul 
ostolicos pertinet: satis superque  collectis, singulorum -sententia rogare- 
tum habetur, Apostolorum ex- tur, ac denique quid ab omnibus ser- 
is laudatissimum antiquum illum  vandum esset, sancte ac legitime com- 
um in ecclesia catholica inviolabilem munibus suffragiis firmaretur. [Verum } 
mansisse ut cum quid ad fidem, vel si quis ejus rei ipsum exordium repetat, 
os mores et disciplinam ecclesi- inveniet non tam ab apostolis, quam ab 
icam pertinens consultandum esset,] ipso Christo duxisse principium, atque 
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CHAP. St. Peter; which I should hope concludes it his op 
——:_ that the former course of definiat ipse was neither leg: 
holy. 3 
[ Anasta- 18. His third argument for the universality of this ¢ 
sius’ third ., . . . 2 
argument Cil is because “seeing Photius had by his so many exe 
vaality of blotted the universal Church, an universal cure was ~ 
the eighth that all might be cured where all was blemished*.” — 
council.] sure there is little force in this argument, which ren 
a reason why it was so, but doth not offer at any evic 
that so it was, and is founded in a supposition that the : 
as the disease, was universal, which was the thing he she 
have proved. And even for the universality of the dis 
we have here no further offer of proof, but only that § 
after Photius’ ascending from the senate to the patriar¢ 
one Solomon, a laic, was made bishop of Jerusalem. 
some laics of Constantinople lived virtuous lives, only, as 
will have it supposed, that thereby they might aspire to) 
patriarchate, both which might be allowed to be true, + 
yet this eighth council of a hundred and two bishops 
far from being thereby concluded to have been a gent 
council. 
19. The short is, Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who was 
he saith, present at this council, and so may be allowe¢ 
have kindness to it, doth also dedicate his history of i 
Pope Adrian, who was the principal actor in it, and a b 
enemy to Photius. And then his authority in this ma 
will be of as little weight as his arguments have appearet 
be, even no more than a testimony given to an interes) 
person by a very partial friend and party. 
20. If there were force in such witnesses, there 
be as much credit due to Photius himself, desiring 
dosius not to wonder that “profane persons sit supél 
liously in judicature, and the illustrious high-priests of 
sumpsisse authoritatem, quando scilicet tus usitatiori vocabulo consuevit n¢ 
[ut diximus suo loco superius de sum- nare concilia.—Ann. Eccl., ad am 
ma rerum Christus agens suos rogavit n. 119. tom. i. p. 564.] . 
quem dicerent homines esse filium ho- t Cum Photius tot excessuum { 
minis. Sic igitur tam Domini exem- rum morbo universalem ecclesiam) 
plo, quam etiam apostolorum frequen- culaverit, universalis curatio adh 
tiori usu, ejusmodi cogendi conventus, est, ut totum curaretur quod to 
‘quibus que essent agenda tractarentur, fuerat maculatum.—Concil., tom, 


mansit stabilita atque firmata consue-  p. 706, 
tudo in ecclesia, que ejusmodi conven- 
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 convented before them, that they judge who are them- 
ves condemned",”—for so was Ignatius the deposed, but 
yw restored patriarch,—but that “the innocent were judged 
bing encompassed. with swords, lest they should dare offer 
speak any thing in their own defence,” giving him an- 
ent examples of the like judicatures, that of Annas and 
aiaphas, and Pilate and the Sanhedrim, by whom Christ 
as condemned ; and so also Stephen and James, the bishops 
td erusalem, and Paul. And so in many other passages of 
is epistles, which demonstrate him to have been another 
anner of man than Baronius* pretends him. 

21. But I need not such fallible testimonies as these to 
mnfirm the point in hand, that one of Marcus in the coun- 
1 of Florence contested to Cardinal Julian, and not denied 
y him, is sufficient. 

| 22. And it was but necessary wisdom in Binius,—that 






f others he accustomed to do, discreetly designing Anasta- 
us’ Preface to Pope Adrian to supply, as he saith’, the 


|. la tis of it. 
1 


new it well, and could not but discern what a just preju- 
ice it was to the universal reception of this council,—that 
ie purposely omitted to give us any story of that council, as 


For as Anastasius would not probably reveal 
is secret, nor could foresee what Marcus would say in the 


jouncil of Florence, so Binius, that published one as well as 
he other, could neither be ignorant, nor yet with any safety 
lake notice of it, there being no possible way left but this 
f si ence to salve this objection, or support the reputation 


Ves 8 : 

| & wi Oavuders, ei mpoxdénte mev efo- 
bpudmevoy 7d avtepoy, raptrraro St Trav 
Apxtepéwy Ocod rd. emlianuov, Kad xpl- 
few pev €héyero Td KaTdKpiTov; KaTe- 
jundfero 8t Elpeor meprecroixiopuevor, 
prep Tov unde pwvhv apeivat, Td aved- 

vov.—Ep. 117. [p. 158.] 

* [Hactenus Photii epistola ad Basi- 
ium Imperatorem quem quidem cum 
primum ars, tum fecit necessitas elo- 
aver tem, licet magis necessaria ad per- 
suadendum ea oratio parte caruerit, 
Quam exhibere non potuit, nimirum ut 
femonstraret se pati innocentem, cum 
Blioqui talia tantaque admissa potuis- 
Sent esse piacula quibus ez quas pate- 
retur leviores videri poterant esse poe- 
nz. Sic igitur cum de innocentia pre- 


missa sit excusatio nulla, nullius esse 


roboris fecit orationem que in reliquis 
succincta fortibus enthymematibus au- 
dere posset appetere Imperatorem.— 
Ann. Eccl.] ad an. 871. n. 24. [tom. x. 
p. 464. | 

Y Non proponitur; ut in aliis fac- 
tum historia octavi concilii quod eam 
Anastasii prefatio complectatur [qui 
et eidem concilio ut ipse testatur in- 
terfuit. Ac propterea Anastasii versio 
cum ejusdem Scholiis hoc loco pre- 
cedit sine Greco contextu, quia Graeeca 
synodus octava que extat hanc Anas- 
tasii versionem quippe prolixiorem non 
exeequabat. Ergo hanc ejusdem Anas- 
tasii veterem interpretationem Greca 
deinceps consequetur editio, cum nova 
versione nuper recognita que illi re- 
spondet. |—-Concil., tom, vi. p. 702. 


SECT. 


CHAP. 
Vv. 


{ Reasons 
for not ac- 
cepting 
the later 
councils, | 


was not a lawful council. 
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or universality of that council, which was so nearly ¢ 
cerned in it. 


SECT. 12. 


OF THE REST OF THE COUNCILS WHICH THE ROMANISTS CALL GENERA 
PARTICULARLY THAT OF TRENT, 


1. I shall not now, as I said, need to descend to a v¥ 
of the other councils by the Romanists styled cecumeni 
or defend our practice in not accepting them as.such. A 
that for these few, among many reasons: 

2. First, because, as we said, the pope’s profession, wh 
must in reason be supposed to extend to the whole faith, 
every part of apostolical tradition duly testified, yet doth 
extend to all these, or to any more than eight of them. 

3. Secondly, because those parts of them which agree 
with their pretensions are freely and universally disalloy 
by them, as is notorious by the instances of the council 
Constance, and of Basil,—and even of the fourth great co 
cil, that of Chalcedon,—each styled in their collections ox 
menical councils, and yet each ex parte reprobatum, “in p 
rejected and reprobated ;” and then why may not the G 
Church by the same law reject the council of Florence, a 
both the Gallican Church and ours the council of Trent 
we find it not a faithful reporter of tradition apostolical ? 

4. Thirdly, because whenever any council hath by th 
been thought to fail, they have made no scruple to affirm 


5. Thus we know it was in that at Ariminum, where, 
St. Jerome saith, the “ whole world almost admired to 
itself become Arian,” and yet this I hope hath no author 
with them. | 

6. So likewise the second council of Ephesus, though 
were general, though honoured with the presence of all 
five patriarchs*, four in person, the fifth by his proxy, 2 


Z [Cceperunt postea Valens et Ursa- 
cius ceterique nequitie eorum socii 
egregii videlicet Christi sacerdotes, 
palmas suas jactitare, dicentes se Fili- 
um non creaturam negasse, sed simi- 
lem ceteris creaturis. Tune usiz no- 
men abolitum est; tunc Nicene fidei 


damnatio conclamata est. Ingen 
totus orbis et Arianum se esse mi 
est.]— Dial. adv. Luciferianos. [tom 
iv. p. 300.] bd 

*® Vide act. i. Concil. i, Chalced.= 
Concil., tom, iii. p. 61. Bi 
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iertinaciously maintained by the Emperor Theodosius”, yet SECT. 
recause it confirmed Eutyches’ doctrine, it is justly rejected ————- 
iy them. | 
7. And then why may not the same reason hold for us, 
ad authorize our questioning the legitimacy of those coun- — 
ils, whose decrees with reason we allow not? nor discern 
ny testimony of the truth of their doctrine, or delivery from 
he Apostles ? 
8. Fourthly, because in the council of Trent the popes [and in 
nemselves, as many as lived in the time thereof, would pee 
1ever consent, though it were earnestly desired of them, that Trent,] 
hat council should be affirmed to represent the universal 
hurch ; foreseeing prudently that if that were esis: — 
s in the council of Constance it was, to the pope’s cost,— 
he council, being the whole, would put off its subjection, 
nd depend no longer on him that was but a part of it. 
from whence I conceive this dilemma must have irresistible 
force in it, ad hominem, being produced to a Romanist. 
9. Hither the general council before the papal confirma- 
ion is the representative of the whole Church, or it is not. 
f it be the representative of the whole, then it needs not 

e confirmation of the pope to render it what it was before. 
And again, whensoever the pope hath refused to confirm the 
llecrees of any such, I must in charity to him suppose that 
those decrees have been erroneous, and as such repudiated 
py him, and then the universal Church representative may 
err. And then who can have any security in believing or 
relying on it? 
| 10. But if it be not the representative of the whole 
Church, then is not the testimony of an cecumenical council 

he testimony of the whole Church, nor consequently quali- 
fied for any belief upon that score of universality. 
| ll. Having given the Romanist this account, which he [@s bien 
hath obliged himself not to dislike, of our not obliging our- ectatien 
selves to the belief of all those councils which he calls gene- + ates 
ral, I shall not need add what hath been so fully done by world.) 
others, the many eminent nullities of some of them, espe- 
































© 6 8 @coddcr0s dwréypayev aitG 6 Ardonopos.—Leontius, de Sect. Act. 
eer Valentiniano) Ayo, ér: ov ~=iiv. p. 511, A. [ap. Galland., tom. xii. 
TO GAA cbvodov, KaAGs ‘yap Expwev pp. 639.] 
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cially of that of Trent, which is most magisterially impos 
upon us. . 
12. The matter is clear there can be no colour of prete1 
that that was an cecumenical council. It had not sure at t 
time that integrity of the five senses which Anastasius 
us of, nor yet after it was promulgate the approbation a 
reception of the whole Christian world, not of the easte 
Church, nor in the west of the Gallican and Britannic, a 
many others. And then how can it be any universal tes 
fier of apostolic tradition, or in any other capacity bind 
to the embracing of it? | 
13. This, therefore, is the one, but that very sufficier 
prejudice to a council pretending to deliver to us apostol 
traditions and matters of faith, and exacting them to be1 
ceived as such, that it is not indeed what it pretends to 
an universal council; and consequently that it is not d 
qualified by Vincentius’ rules to give a valid testimony 
matters of faith or doctrines truly Christian. To whi 
it is but proportionable and regular that we that embra 
and uniformly accept all apostolical tradition, sufficient 
i.e. universally testified to be such, do not think oursely 
obliged to receive that which is not thus testified. 
14. If, therefore, as hath hitherto appeared, heresy be — 
be thus defined by the opposition to the faith of Christ, suf 
ciently revealed and testified to us, if universality be o 
qualification of the testifier, and if the Romanists’ cecumenic 
councils do evidently fail of that universality, then cannm 
our non-reception of all their councils, thus evidenced m 
to be universal, or of those their doctrines which have 1 
other surer basis than that of the definitions of those coul 
ceils, be any way competent to charge or affix the note 
heresy upon us. | 
15. Nay, on the contrary, we that never disbelieved any 
word of God, written or unwritten,—by any means madt 
known to us to be such,—particularly never questioned a 
voice or testimony of the whole Church concerning such 
word, but are ready to believe that to be apostolical whi 
shall be to us universally testified to come from the Apostles 
and persuade ourselves that God will never permit any st 
universal testimony concerning the faith to conspire in com 
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eying error to us; and upon the strength of that persua- s ECT. 
ion, as we have never yet opposed any universal council, agen 
or other voice of the whole Church, such as by the Catholic 
les can be contested to be such, so for the future we pro- 

never to do, are by our grounds thus far secured from 
“heretical pravity, that unless we destroy in the retail 
hat we have built in the gross, and until we shall be proved 
‘the particular view of our doctrines to have thus failed in 
me particulars, we cannot with any justice, or without 
zat uncharitableness, be accused of it. 








SECT. 13. 


OF THE INERRABILITY OF A GENERAL COUNCIL. THAT IT IS 
NO MATTER OF FAITH. 


‘1. Of the last part of this our profession it is now meet 

hat I add some few words, viz., what our opinion is of the 
errability of a general council, serily so called, and qualified 

ts hath been formerly described. 

2. And 1, we have learned to distinguish between theolo- [Distine- 

ical verity and Catholic faith: some things we believe to pags 

e true which yet pretend not to be any part of that neces- theological 

ary fundamental doctrine which was once delivered unto pede Aves 

he saints, but are offered to our belief upon grounds of faith.) » 

eason, which, supposita fide, carry great weight of probabi- 

ity with them, for which yet we neither have nor pretend 

hy divine revelation. And such I conceive this proposition 

jo be, “a general council cannot or shall not err.” For that 

Ms is no where either affirmed by the word of God written 

® unwritten, or regularly deduced from thence, may easily 

ppear by a view of the very few places which are by the 

Romanist pretended to conclude it. 

| 3. First, those words of Christ are pretended for it, “where Matt. xviii. 

wo or three are gathered together in My name, there I will rhs ae 

ein the midst of them.” But 1. those words do not in any rability of 

eculiarity belong to councils convened to define, but more haste 

zenerally to any assemblies that come together to hear or concluded | 

oray to God, or more particularly in that place to excommu- salle 

an offender. 2. If they belong to councils they would usually ad- 

squally belong to the most particular as to the most cecume- hi 
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nical council, for none can be more distant from Catho 
than that where no more than two or three are met togeth 
3. That text belongs only to those assemblies which ¢ 
truly convened in God’s name, with hearts sincerely bi 
to the honouring of Him; whereas many assemblies amo 
men have been, and still may be convened with mixtures 
worldly and carnal interest, and then no part of the pi 
mised presence belongs to them. 4. Christ may by His pow 
and illumination, and even directive grace be present, and 
the midst of those who yet through the corruption, and blir 
ness, and obstinacy of their own hearts, do not make use 
iis guidance to the finding out of truth, but oft resist 
conviction and light which is offered them by Christ. 4 
so there is not the least colour of force in that argument. - 

4. Secondly, that place is produced out of John xvi. | 
that “when the Spirit of truth is come He will guide the 
into all truth ;” and again, that “He shall abide with the 
for ever.” But neither hath that any propriety to gener; 
or indeed to any kind of councils. Every particular Chr 
tian, since the descent of the Holy Ghost, is as much rem 
dered infallible by these texts as any the most numero 
assembly ; for to each of those this promise made to the Aj 
stles is as regularly applicable as to any of these. And t 
matter is notorious, that before there was ever any cecume: 
cal council in the world the Church of God was led into | 
truth; the greatest foundations of faith being by the Aj 
stles’ preaching, from the very first plantation, long bef 
the council of Nice, deposited in every Church. ‘? 

5. Thirdly, they produce the form of the conciliar decre 
epistle, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
that can be of no force in this matter: 1. Because the Aj 
stles, that certainly did not err, and were so assisted by t 
Spirit that they should not err in the discharge of their offie, 
apostolical, can be no precedent to every or any other humai 
assembly. 2. Because this decree of theirs belonging 
matters of practice, not of belief, that form of it can no ful 
ther be imitable to other councils than that in like matter 
of practice, such are rites, and ceremonies, and usages it 
Church, they assume authority of defining and commar 
ing, and deem that backed by the Holy Ghost, who hat 
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yen them their authority; but in matters of faith they sECT. 
ust have nothing from themselves. And accordingly this oti 
- been the practice in the Church, as hath formerly ap- 
ared from Athanasius’, to prefix to their canons of 3 

| rites this form, visum est, it seemed good to us,’ oe 
fe Ta UroteTaypéva, ‘these things seemed good to us;” 

t for matters of faith, odtws miotever 4 Ka0orcKr éxKAN- 
| so the “Catholic Church believes ;” neither inserting 
1ention of their own judgment, nor yet pretending to any 
her revelation from the Holy Ghost than what was from 
ne beginning found to have been in the Church. ‘To which 
urpose also was, I suppose, the second versicle in the dox- 
logy,—the orthodoxal form of acknowledging the Trinity,— 
jcut erat in principio, “as it was in the beginning,” as it 
tood by original tradition apostolical, “is now and ever 
hall be world without end.” No new doctrine ever to be 

jrought into the Church by whatsoever council, but only 
hat which the Apostles had delivered. 

6. Fourthly, some places they bring and apply to councils 
‘hich the Scripture delivers only of the Church in general, 

s that the “ gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” which ae xvi. 
mn no way belong to this matter, unless all the members of sae 
he Church were met together in that council; for if there 
} @any left out, why may not the promise be good in them, 

though the gates of hell should be affirmed to prevail against 
the council. The first Nicene was by the acknowledgment 
of all an cecumenical council, yet was not the whole Church 
of God convened in that assembly. In case all the three 
eee and eighteen bishops which were there assembled 

id in one minute been taken up to heaven, or by any vio- 
aI nee of the Arian party massacred, could it with any truth 

> said that the whole Church of God had then been de- 

sti toyed” Infallibly it could not; and no more could it be 

i d, in case a major part of them had agreed in any error, 
it the wvNav Gdov, the ‘power’ or ‘gates of hell,’ or death, or 

c én ruction had prevailed against them ; because as it is clear 

there were many thousands of bishops and presbyters, many 

millions of brethren or believing Christians, without the walls 

of eat council, which had not been involved in that error. 
3k © [Vide sect. 9. p. 353.) _ 
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anathemas 
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And indeed the very supposal that the council asseml 
represents the Church diffusive, and was never entruste¢ 
them to define any error at their convention, is an evide 
that there is without the doors of that council an univer 
which those few there present were designed to repres 
And those that have given their proxies for certain uses, 
not imagined so to have put their lives or souls in the hat 
of those proxies as that by the death of the proxies they sl 
be supposed to die also. 
7. And as there is no evidence from the written wor¢ 
God whereon this may be grounded as a matter of faith, t 
a general council cannot err, so neither is there any pa 
the Apostles’ depositum entrusted to the Church from wh 
the conclusion can with any semblance of reason be inferr 
or that is by any Romanist that I know of made use of 
that purpose. 
8. The main thing that is pretended is the conciliar pr; 
tice and custom of annexing anathemas to their definitio 
which it were not reasonable for them to do if they did 
verily believe their definitions were infallibly true. But 
this the answer is obvious. 1. That they may think the 
selves infallible which are not, and so their own belief is 
argumentative. 2. That they that knowing themselves f 
lible do yet persuade themselves that they have successf 
sought out and found the truth in some particular, may tk 
it useful to propagate this truth to all their flock, and se 
the peaceable possession of that doctrine by denunciation 
censures ecclesiastical; and that is the meaning of anatl 
mas. 38. It is supposable that in this or that doctrine t 
council hath had so clear a discovery,—viz., from the 
form consentient testimony of all Churches with which tl 
have consulted,—that they. do find reason verily to belie 
that that particular definition is tradition apostolical. A 
so in that they may define dogmatically, not from any 
nion of their own universal inerrableness, but from a du 
grounded persuasion that for this time they are in the rigl 
Lastly, it may well be noted as an excess in many later cou 
cils to be thus forward with their anathemas, or to affix them 
to any other their definitions but such as are undoubt 
branches of that apostolical doctrine which was preached t 





, déypara evoeBeias’ in the Apostles’ thirty-seventh canon, 
e disbelief whereof may obstruct or hinder good life here 
salvation hereafter. 






+ 


R ' SECT. 14. 


| THAT IT IS ONE OF THE PIE CREDIBILIA, THAT A GENERAL COUNCIL 
SHALL NOT ERR. 


1. This then of the inerrableness of general councils 
eing thus far evidenced to be no matter of faith, because 
ot founded in any part of Scripture or tradition,—nor con- 
squently the contrary any matter of heresy,—the utmost 
hat can be said of it is, that it is a theological verity, which 
aay piously be believed. 

2. And so I doubt not to pronounce of it, that if we con- 
der God’s great, and wise, and constant providence and 
are over His Church, His desire that all men should be 
faved, and in order to that end come to the knowledge of all 
ecessary truth, His promise that He will not suffer His 
aithful servants to be tempted above what they are able, 
or permit scandals and false teachers to prevail to the se- 
ucing of the very elect, His most pious, godly servants ; if, 
‘say, we consider these and some other such like general 
womises of Scripture, wherein this question seems to be 
sor acerned, we shall have reason to believe that God will 
ever suffer all Christians to fall into such a temptation as it 
nust be, in case the whole Church representative should err 
n matters of faith, by way of ellipsis,—define against, or 
eave out of their creed any article of that body of credenda 
which the Apostles delivered to the Church,—and therein 
ind approbation and reception among all those bishops and 
floctors of the Church diffused which were out of the 
8. And though in this case the Church might remain a 
hurch,—and so the destructive gates of Hades not prevail 
against it,—and still retain all parts of the Apostles’ deposi- 
dum in the hearts of some faithful Christians, which had no 
power in the council to oppose the decree, or out of it to 
resist the general approbation, yet still the testimony of such 
4 [See note p, page 340. ] 
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a general council so received and approved would be a ve 
strong argument, and so a very dangerous temptation 
every the most meek and pious Christian, and it is pio 
to be believed, though not infallibly certain, (for who kno 
what the provocations of the Christian world, of the pastor 
or the flock, may arrive to, like the violence of the old wo 
that brought down the deluge upon them?) that God 1 
not permit His servants to fall into that temptation. 


SECT. 15. 


A RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION OF THIS MATTER CONCERNING © 
HERESY. 


1. It is time now to draw to a conclusion of this whole ma 
ter, and from the premises to complete and abbreviate thi 
plea, which will, I doubt not, secure the.Church of Englar 
from all colourable charge of heresy. For that 

2. First, it confessedly receives the whole word of Chri 
the entire canon of the New Testament. 

3. Secondly, it retains entire the symbol of the apostol 
faith, as that was delivered to the Churches in all the apt 
stolic plantations. 

4. Thirdly, it understands both Scripture and creed, a 
cording to that traditive interpretation which the first fou 
or if you will six, or indeed any of the cecumenical counci 
truly so called, have discovered and declared to be the sensé 
of all the apostolic Churches in the world, and were univer 
sally received by all Churches in such their declaration. 

5. Fourthly, that we never rejected any Catholic test 
mony,—offered in behalf of any doctrine,—nor council, bu 
such as even our enemies grant, or evidence of the matt 
proclaims, not to have been cecumenical. a 

6. Fifthly, that we do not believe that any general cour 
cil, truly such, ever did or shall err in any matter of faith 
nor shall we further dispute the authority when we shall t 
duly satisfied of the universality of any such. 5 

7. Lastly, that we are willing to proceed and enlarge all 
this from the Church collected in a council to the Chureh 
diffused, or the principal pastors thereof out of council, and 
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re ready to receive and acknowledge as doctrine of faith sECT. 
sry proposition which the fathers that lived in any compe- Tn 
ant distance from the Apostles do uniformly, or without any 

ons iderable dissent, deliver down to us as the truths of God, 
aditions apostolical. 

8. Herein I may not now fitly enlarge, by proceeding to 

view and defence of all, or any such particular doctrines, 

or indeed can I, without the spirit of divination, not know- 

g what one doctrine, denied by us, any Romanist will as- 

ume to assert upon these terms,—contest by these measures 

f universality, antiquity, and consent,—to be apostolical tra- 


9. As for the authority of the present Roman Church, [The au- 
which is by them so much insisted on, as we cannot deem (Wty 
hat sufficient to impose upon all Christians any new book Church] 
of Scripture, so neither can we, by force of any Catholic 

ales, such as Vincentius is confessed to have furnished us 

with sufficiently, receive from that sole testimony of theirs,— 

: hich i is but the testimony of one part and of one age of the 

Che ch, and not of the universal Church of all ages,—any 

art of Christian doctrine, though by them never so earnestly 
contested to be apostolical. 

10. The sure way of judging aright in any particular de- [to be 
bate must be by appealing to the fountains, apostolical, ori- Note be 
ginal doctrine, and tradition, and for that to those that are to testi- 
competent testifiers in the matter, to councils universally teat 
received, or to such other testimony as is truly universal. 

And as by this one test we profess to deal with every adver- 

sary of the faith whom we shall dare thus to accuse, and not 

to deem any person an heretic whom we cannot demonstrate 

to be such by this sure xputpvov,—and therefore are not for- 

ward to judge every Romanist to be such who maintains the 

whole faith, and errs only in his superaddition,—so we are 

et willing to submit to this way of judgment ourselves ; 

and whatsoever we shall be convinced to be disagreeable 
thereto we shall most willingly and explicitly renounce, for 

the glory of God, and for the restoring of the peace of the 
Church, and do so already implicitly, by binding ourselves 

to be judged and concluded by these rules, by unfeigned 

prayer to God for His light and guidance in His path, and 
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herein we complain of great unkindness and injustice in t1 


eminent danger of their uncharitableness, in case those hi 
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by exacting of all Christians in the world that fraternal d 
of necessary charity to our souls in admonishing us, eit 
1. What particular there is maintained by our Church wh 
is not found to have truth; or 2. What disbelieved, whicl 
able to approve itself, being judged by these rules; or 
What is defective in these rules, in order to our judgi 
aright, what is by a Christian to be believed or embraced 
de fide, and so as the disbelieving thereof will be chargea 
upon him. | 

11. And if, after all this, and without the charity of a 
such admonition, we shall still by unrelenting adversaries | 
censured and condemned as heretics,—and upon that acco 
cast out as refuse branches and unchurched members, and 
that unity and communion which Christ hath commanded ' 
continue among His disciples, become unattainable by us, 


Church of Rome, and in those that join and adhere to her 
that sentence, which by papal bull was long since sent o1 
against us; and upon these premised grounds we resol 
still to retain that degree of charity to our most implaca 
enemies as to pray for them, and to admonish them of tl 


drances be not upon due judgment removed on their par 
which obstruct the union and peace of Christendom. 
being most unreasonable that among them which commt 
nicate in every branch of the one apostolical faith that sae 
cred band should yet be violated, upon vain and empty pre 
tences of diversities of opinion or usages in such matter. 
which are far removed from the great foundation of apostol 
cal doctrines and practices, or which are not sufficiently tes 
tified to come from them who yet are justly presumable t 
have delivered carefully, and appointed the Church to pré 
serve faithfully through all ages, all those things which ar 
fundamentally necessary for a Christian to believe or prac 
tise to his soul’s health. 
12. If reason herein will not be heard, to the repairing ¢ 
breaches and demolishing the peodtovyov dpdyyou, that 
sept or wall of separation, which was once in the temple sé 
up betwixt Jews and gentile worshippers, but received its 
decretory sentence in the death of Christ, never to be 


| 


dified among Christians; if that enmity that was nailed to SECT. 
lis cross must be revived, and quickened to a life immortal oe. ea 
mong His members; if whilst we faithfully retain the whole 
aith of Christ, we must still be looked on as traditors and 
nutilators of it; it will yet be manifest to all that consider | 

le premises, that this is to be numbered among our calami- 
ies, not our guilts, that the darts of the tongue were not 
irected at us with any special aim or judgment—we might 
we been called magicians as well, and so banished out of 
ome upon the old edict, contra Mathematicos*, with as much 

‘opriety as upon the new, contra Hereticos,—and in fine, 
hat the objection hath received its answer according to the 
itmost improvement of which it is capable, whether as the 
w ebb of our present persecuted estate, or as our pretended 
sparture from the Catholic faith is, or can, with any colour 
reason, be suggested to have unchurched us. 
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CHAP. VI. 


A THIRD DIFFICULTY, RAISED FROM ACTs iv. 19, AND 1 cor. ix. 16, 
SATISFIED. 


#. Arter this so large a survey of those two sorts of ob- 
jections from others, there remains a third, which our own 

breasts are ready to suggest by way of scruple; whether the 

words of St. Peter and St. John, and of St. Paul, be not of Actsiyv. 19. 
some force to lay obligation on us ministers of the gospel at }©°"*-16. 
this time, and how we shall quit ourselves of that obli- 

gation. 

2. In the former text, when the Sanhedrim called those 
Apostles, and commanded them “ not to speak at all, nor to ver. 6, 165. 
teach,” their answer is in these words, “ Whether it be right ver. 18. 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye’; for we cannot but speak...” Where sure the 
phrases of “hearkening unto God,” “obeying Him,” and 
“we cannot but speak’”—noted an obligation lying upon 
them from God to speak and to teach, such as no counter- 
mand from the Sanhedrim could take off from them. 

_ 3. And so in the latter text a necessity is acknowledged 


4 [Vide Tac. Ann. ii. 32; xii. 52; Hist. ii. 62.] 
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by St. Paul to lie upon him, a moral necessity, and that 
denotes an obligation, and “ woe is unto him, if he pa 
not the gospel.” ; 
4. For the answering of this, some of the many differer 
must be observed, which at first sight offer themselves, 
twixt the condition of the Apostles then, and those n 
which are under this interdict. A first difference may 
discerned in respect of the matter of their preaching, whi 
was then so indispensably required of the Apostles: wl 
that was, will appear by the commission given to the elev 
“Go therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in 1 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Gho 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have co 
manded you.” As for St. Paul, though he were none of f 
number, yet his assumption to the office apostolical, 
pressed by his being a “chosen vessel unto Christ, to be 
His name before the gentiles and kings,” and the comma 
of the Holy Ghost, to “separate him to that work,” d 
doubtless bind the same bands on him, and so this sa 
engagement of publishing the Christian doctrine through 
the world to those that were ignorant of it, of receivi 
proselytes, all that should come into that faith of Christ, ¢ 
of building them up in it. q 
5. Here then to those as to a select number of pny 
Apostles, or proxies of Christ on earth, was a commissiol 
given, and therein a command to publish the gospel over 
the world; and had they neglected it willingly, or by @ 
terrors been affrighted from it, that message, which Chris 
came in so stupendous a manner from heaven to publis 
had consequently never been revealed to the world, and th 
this so precious talent deposited with them, being thus la 
up unoccupied, would have brought on them regularly t 
guilt and woe of wicked as well as unprofitable servan 
And this is the ground of that obligation that lay on ther 
and is expressed in those two texts in the objection. 
6. But the bishops of our Church, and the inferior officer 
the presbyters under them, though they are in some degr 
the proxies of those proxies, the successors of those Apostle 
yet the commission to go and preach belongs not to them i 
the same extent as it did to the Apostles, nor to all the sam 
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urposes: our commission is limited, and so the obligation cH AP. 


neu mbent on us is limited also. 
The gospel being long ago by the Apostles’ travels 
; ; mnly preached over all the world, and either received by 
h, or rejected by obstinacy, or cast off by apostacy, there 
a period and conclusion of those travels, their doctrine 
\g deposited in all their plantations, and in the written 
d consigned for the perpetual uses of the Churches, it 
as no longer incumbent ew officio on every spiritual person 
s trace all the steps of those that thus travelled for the first 
It is sure the Indies and Chinas are none 
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. Nay, even in those first times we read of some whom 
ey fixed in settled stations, wapaxadobvtes mpospeivat, 
and «xatanelrovtes, ‘leaving 
hem’ in such or such a province, beyond which they were 
obliged to journey, but as the same Apostles directed 
2m upon emergent occasions. 

9. Nay, the Apostles themselves at length made an end of 
eir travels, sat down, St. John at Ephesus, St. Peter at 
And after them, in the words of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth canons apostolical®, it was soon forbidden that any 
0 uu should érépa rapocxla émimnddv, or amedOeiv, ‘go or 
meddle’ beyond his own line, move out of that circle wherein 
, Was fixed. And yet certainly obedience to those canons, 
. not written by the Apostles, but by the first bishops, 
ostolical men, and so, in the words of that text wherein 
th ection i is founded, a ‘hearkening unto men’ will never 
se deemed an offending or ‘sinning against God?’ 
" | order and unity would soon be banished out of the Church, 


if it were, 
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CHAP. as by this d\XoTpioemicKxoria we see it in some Churches 
this time. 
[The first 10. Here then is a first difference in respect of the mat 
Aifference.] OF their preaching, and their immediate mission to that wo 
which brought the ve si non; they were by Christ obliged 
promulgate the gospel; we that are come into their labou 
where it is promulgated already, are not under the sa 
causes, and so neither under the same strictness of that ok 
gation. The engagements that now lie upon us arise fr 
some other heads, the designations and trusts of our s 
riors in the Church, the wants of the flock over whom we 
placed, or the opportunities of charity which offer themse 
to us, but not the ‘ preceptive commission’ of Christ of goi 
and preaching the faith to all nations. . 
[An ob- 11. But if this were the entire answer some further obje 
Sa it] tion would lie against it. For the Apostles’ task being r 
[Actsi, Only that of “ witnessing the resurrection of Christ,” and : 
22. the whole Christian religion confirmed by it, but particular 
that of calling unreformed sinners to repentance,—as we sé 
their sermons summed up in the Gospel, as John Baptist¥ 
[ Matt. ii, and Christ’s also were, “ Repent, for thé kingdom of heaver 
is at hand,”’—it is obvious thus to enforce the former arg 
ment, that the sins of these nations, and our impenitent cc 
tinuance therein are sufficient to remove this difference ; the 
is now as much need of sermons of repentance as there w 
then of preaching the faith of Christ; and why then shou 
not the obligation lie as indispensably upon us as it then 4 
upon the Apostles ? | 
[an- 12. To this objection the answer must be, not by denyin 
swered.] the truth of the suggestion in either of the premises, for it is 
certain that was the style of the Baptist’s, of Christ’s, of tl 
disciples’, and so afterwards of the Apostles’ preaching ; ar 
it is indeed hard to conceive how or when there should k | 
greater need of preaching reformation, and of employing 
all our spiritual artillery, the keenest weapons of our warfar 
for the demolishing of strongholds, of bringing down ob= 
durate hearts to the obedience of Christ, than there is mo: : 
visibly in these nations at this time; but by examining th 
force of the consequence, which from thence infers the neces-| 
sity of our withstanding the present interdict, and continu- 
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te Breech. That this consequence is most irregular soon CHAP. 
EA s by survey of the premises, which neither severally ——~ ni 
; jointly have power thus to infer, or to make up any re- 
syllogism, of which this shall be the conclusion. The 
tin syllogism that the matter is capable of will be this. 
PApostles, by Christ’s command, preached repentance to 
a pe nitent sinners; but.the people of this nation are impeni- 
it sinners, therefore the ministers here are obliged not to 
‘ - over preaching, whatever interdict or menace of violence 
ain them from it. But this is far from a regular syl- 
, not capable of being reformed or reduced to any 
: sor mould of reasoning, artificial or inartificial, neither 
ft he premises having any influence upon the conclusion, 
or r indeed connection within themselves. Christ’s precept of 
aching repentance to impenitent sinners, even then when 
- oblige, did not oblige them never to intermit or give 
over, whatsoever the consequences were. When they 
d preached, and were not received, but persecuted, they 
2 allowed to leave such obstinate impenitents, to shake 
their dust against them, and so to denounce judg- 
s by departing from them, to preach most loudly by 
Lot preaching. 
[ 18. And for impenitence, sure that lays not obligation [The case 
ree e Christ’s command had laid none, i.e. where it is ob- re 
im te against light and means of reformation. It was our 
Saviour’s speech put by Him into the mouth of father Abra- 
in, They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear [Luke xvi. 
cher a: and if they hear not them, neither will they repent a4) 
Qt be persuaded though one should come to them from the 
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14. When sins have been committed, and are gone on in 
ae want of light, there preaching of repentance, and con- 
e ing the ignorant world of sin, is the gospel method, and 
their sins the greatest in the world, and the most unna- 
- such as the gentiles’ were, yet God can dzrepideiv, so 
r ‘look over,’ or not see such rebellions, as to send out His an xvii. 
ralds of peace, and command them “all every where to ® 
repe ent,” yea, and sometimes to work miracles for the open- 
1g such men’s eyes, who, as St. Paul saith of himself, being 
a sphemers, persecutors, and injurious,” yet are discerned 
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CHAP. by Him that knows the secrets of hearts, to “ do iti ie ‘ 

ac. in unbelief.” 4 
ise 15. But when it is not thus imputable to ignore 

but resistance of the light, to loving and coveting of ¢ 

Prov. i.22. ness, to the scorners delighting in that trade, and 

Johniii.19. fools hating knowledge, it may then be seasonable 4 

God, and not contrary to duty in man, to let them al 

no longer to importune them, who will not receive inst: 

tion. 

[and sins 16. And this is too visibly the present condition of 

Tene wey people; our sins have not the apology or extenuatior 
ae ignorance, our deeds of darkness, that have clothed tk 

selves in the thickest cloud and deepest secrecy, are ¢ 

others most unquestionably sins against light, and kn 

ledge, and conscience. And our riots, and oaths, and 

juries, and profanations, in a word, all our sorts of pc 

tions both of flesh and spirit, are certainly such; and tl 

are they that denominate us an impenitent people, on § 

posal of which the enforcement of that argument 

founded. 

Isa. xliii.8. 17, And to such “blind people that have eyes,” 

ali Brérovtes ov Brérrovan, ‘ see very perfectly,’ but will not 

ceive, that have steeled their foreheads against reproofs 

were but regular, and that which we learn from the A 

stles’ practice, as to shake off dust against them, so to ma 

[to avoid and avoid, and not to have fellowship with such, much 

eee to pursue them with the importunity of more sermons, 

ae rather to forsake them, without being driven from th 

struction.] there being no reason why they should hear, any more ti 

preach God’s word, take His covenant into their ears 

mouths, who thus despise instructions, and hate to | 

reformed. 

18. And if it be interposed, that sure all men and wor 

among us are not to be put into this forlorn classis of ho 

less impenitents, there being many thousands now, as” 

[1 Kings Elias’ days, that are not engulfed in the corruptions of § 
“ix, 18-1 times, I reply by a most willing, joyful confession, and o 

require it be remembered, that then there was no streng 

as far as concerns these, in that enforcement of the a 


ment which took rise only from the consideration of the 
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ntance. 
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\ 9. As for those, then, that are in a middle and more im- 
rovable estate, to whom the exercise of our functions is, 


ich as arise from Christ’s command to His Apostles, “to 
) and preach,” wherein the objection was founded ; but on 


her heads, especially those of charity, and ministering to 
ie wants of souls. And though the example of Gregory 
azianzen‘, that great and pious bishop, might justify some 


get * 


resolution, who in such evil times, being without any 
ence of crime removed out of his bishopric, “resisted 


lany importunities®,” took his leave of the emperor, retired 
| Arianzum+, and in rest and divine poesy ended his days; 
ot] shall not lay hold on that advantage, but in compliance 
ith the interests of charity rather than with any other of 


~ 


| § 
A 


i 
| cee 


ee. 


by” meaner allay, I shall deem this account most Christian, 
t we oblige ourselves never to be wanting to them that 


hus capable in any duty of necessary charity, that no 
x a men, or other worldly consideration, deter us from 
ich performances, that whensoever our ministry be called 


famous for the miracle of turning 


into oil (Euseb. Eccl. Hist., lib. 
1) in the vigils of Easter, being 


y accused by three men, each 


an execration on themselves 


ie accordingly befel them, airdés 


Tay cipnucvwy pndayas 


beg v poxOnplay, Kal &AAws ex ma- 


roy pirdcopoy aanafduevos Blov, 
wav Td THs éxKAnolas 7AOG0s, 
tins Kal apdveow aypois AavOd- 
oro.s rect dierpiBer. 
Mol [yotv} rod Aaod [exeive] 
v Saxpvoytes, ixerevovres, &vTi- 
éAcjoa Td Tomviov, & wévois 


d BpHor Trocobros eteOpepe Te Kal 


dds thy xdpw, reyov, Tots 


ts @idtdrois Kad ols Td axuaidy cov 


IS Gwijs mpoavaddoas juiv, ddépnoa 


HAMMOND. 


by the real and pressing wants of the meanest of Christ’s 
le ones, like Croesus’ dumb son', in an important exigence 
e at etch the string of our tongues, rush through any ob- 
icle, and resolve with the Apostle in the objection, “ we [Acts iv. 
mot but speak.” a 


* S Narcissus, bishop of Jerusa- 
a 


kal 7d Aer@éuevor’ ty’ Exomev Achpavov 
To ov cha, of TH of didacKadrlg me- 
gwrispévor.—S.] Greg. Naz. Vita, [p. 
elv. ' 
h[arep) 5¢ ra&v éumérpwv .... durrds 
arg yéyovev 6 oxowds* mpaTos péy, 
Saws Thy &ecpov lovAavod Tov Tupdy- 
vou vouobectay meipaxiddn Kal avioxv- 
pov dmeddyin, KeAevoucay mi pereivar 
Xpiotiavois ris “EAAhvwv wadeias’ deb- 
repos St, eel édpa ’AmwoAwdpiov pdip- 
ayta twodvotixous BiBAovs ek diapd= 
pov wérpwv, kad Tovrots KAevavTa Tos 
moAAovs eis. Thy alpecw, ws eAAdyimov 
370ev,] avaryKatov wn ev ’ApidvSors, 
peta Thy broatpophy, Kat TXOAHY Bar, 
ofa mpayudray amnddaypevos, [THM- 
kadra} ypdyar Ta euperpa.—tbid., p. 
elviii. , 
i [Vide Herod., lib. i. cap. 85.j 


ce 


formed impenitent sinners, which exacted our sermons of CHAP. 
ae ee: 


[ The case 
of those 
who are 


r pre bably may be, real charity ; there I shall acknowledge ey 
ie ministers of the word to lie under engagements, not 


[ Matt. 
XXviii. 19.] 
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CHAP. 20. So that still the resolution of conscience must k 
oe. EM levelling the particular case according to the rule or sq 
- that belongs to it, the command of our Great Master ine 

bent on us. And though that lay not obligation to pre 

ratione. officti, yet if it lay obligation of charity to ministe 

the necessities of any Christian’s soul, in whatsoever insta 

‘our love will prove very imperfect and maimed if it do. 

cast out. fear, set about its work, whatsoever the dangers 

And so generally our direction must be not by that whic 

most safe, but most charitable; and by attending to tha 

shall have advanced a good step toward the solution of 
difficulty. : 

[The se- 21. But then, secondly, a further difference there is 
cond differ- ‘ Z | 
ence in the Servable betwixt the Apostles’ case and ours, in respec 
case of the the occasions and circumstances of delivering the we 


a oe For the words in St. Paul, it is evident they looked no 
eather! persecution, but only want of wages for his preaching, 
the utmost importance of, or inference from his word 
that though he have no kind of subsistence from his 
ver. 13. tors, no part of their offertory, yet he is, under a sad 
non, obliged to preach to them. And then if we by any 
ward discouragements, the no reward for our labours, 
not reaping of carnal things, be thus cooled in dischar 
our duties, and dispensing our spiritual things, then ar 
with some reason to apprehend the ve denounced by St. 
on this neglect, which that it cannot by analogy be exte 
to this other case of forcible interdict, appears by th 
press words of Christ even while He requires perseveran 
Matt.x. His disciples, ‘When they persecute you in this cit 
Se xj, Ye to another,” and is exemplified by St. Paul. 
[33.] 22. And though still the other example of St. Peter 
[The ob- John seem contrary, yet certainly that must be capab 
jection : z 
from the such an interpretation ds shall be reconcilable with 1 
ene? * two, the express words of Christ, and practice of their fi 
and John Apostle. 
od. } el 23. For sure there is some more than show of diffic 
this, how those two Apostles should be under a comma 
God, obliged not to give over preaching in Jerusalem, 1 
they were thus interdicted and threatened by the Sam) 


drim, as that signifies persecuted from that city, when / 
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> disciples are allowed by Christ, in that case of persecution CHAP. 
‘remove to some other city, i.e. to obey that unchristian 
so armed with force; and when Paul upon the 
asions professeth once to have been “let down by a 
cet,” and by flight, and so preaching no longer in that 
, to “have escaped their hands ;” and at another time 2 Cor. xi. 
ave been for a time ‘withheld, or kept from the Thes- pace ep ‘ 
onians, by the violent oppositions and interdicts of his 16—18. 
ies; and what answer soever shall be thought satis- 


tory to this, will, I doubt not, be applicable to our present 





24. For first, if the account should be that this was an 
‘ eal act of zeal in those two Apostles,—apaSonrevec Gas [ Phil. ii. 
a 70.) 
L purpoxsvduveiv, to imitate Christ so far as to adventure 
ae dangers for His sake,—yet not under divine pre- 
f, and so not part of strict duty, then that absolves us 
‘being under such duty, and leaves it only an act of 
A ian magnanimity, when the circumstances of the ac- 
m render it truly such, i.e. whensoever the great ends of 
wit} ymay best be served by our preaching and suffering ; 
a thus much is willingly acknowledged. 
But the truth is, this seems not to come home to 
3. Peter's words of “hearkening to God,” and “we cannot [Acts iv. 
teach,” which seem to suppose some command of God 10, 2 
inn ce on their shoulders an indispensable necessity of 
¢ what they did. 
46. Secondly then, if the answer be, that the threatening 
at that time was visibly but an empty terror, being 
ea with a releasing them out of custody, and so but an ver, 3. 21. 
ssion of their dislikes, and their fear of them, rather 
lan a persecuting them, and that in that case the duty of 
va rating the gospel, and beginning that at Jerusalem, 
as in full foree incumbent on them at this time, non 0d- 
2 the * dispensation’ granted them of flying when they Matt.x. 23. 
re persecuted ; then likewise will it be in force by analogy 
| us that we should not be amazed by empty terrors, but 
ursue the discharge of our functions, as far as violence will 
ermit us; not feigning mormoes to ourselves, or making 
age or shadow of the lion in the way, the motive or 
> of our real sloth, or neglect of our callings. 
| cc2 
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CHAP. 27. Or thirdly, if it be answered that that advice 


WT _ sieht j in persecution was given to the disciples before t 
[28 | * yeceiving their apostolical charge and commission, an¢ 
Matt. that these Apostles might be now under precept of not y 
19. : ing to this violence, though the disciples were not; 


John xx. again, though that will not be made good by any ground 
[28.] Scripture, nor prove reconcilable with the practice of 
| Paul at Damascus, who was an Apostle also,—having alre 
questionless his mission from heaven to that office,—yet 
that be of use also to our present difficulty, for then all 
ficers, howsoever entrusted by Christ, are not presently ur 
the same obligations that St. Peter and those other Apos 
were, and so their example is not further to be extem 
than other Scriptures, and examples, and the consideratio 
all circumstances give reason to.extend it. 
Rey.i.9. © 28. Of one of these two Apostles, St. John, the Script 
tells that he was at length banished to Patmos an island, “ 
the testimony of Jesus :” it was not certainly any fault, or 
ATThwa in him, that he did not resist this edict, but yiel 
that force which executed it upon him. And yet wher 
was there, we find not that he had opportunity for any o 
of his apostleship, save that of praying and communicating 
the tribulations and patience of the kingdom of Christ, 
receiving and writing of visions; and nothing contrar 
duty in this, the violence that carried him to that island 
his very reasonable account that he laboured not now in 
word and gospel. j 
{The case 29. The like may be said of St. ipebaltial twice banis 
oe] from his patriarchate of Constantinople, and of m t 
sostom] ‘rom his patriarc Oo ople, and of many o 
in all evil times disseized of their chairs and functions,’ 
no other cause, but as John, dud waptupiav ’Inood, “ for 
testimony of Jesus,” and their deprivations were one wal 
testifying of Christ, as their preaching had (and if # 
might have enjoyed that liberty, still would have) bee 
another. | 
[compared 30. Some disparity there is indo botivens these exam 
with the ; 
present,] @nd the case which is now before us; John was actué 
transported to that island, and we are only interdicted undt 
the penalty of the like transportation, which being yielde 
it yet must follow, that either the whole weight of the objel 
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a » must be founded in this disparity, or else that it will 
its full answer by this consideration. 

|. This disparity, if it have any real weight in it, it must 
mn one of these two accounts; either, first, that what is 
4 preatened ought not to be feared till it be present, and 
t this remoter fear is not metus qui potest cadere in virum 
jem, such as is incident to a valiant man; or else, secondly, 
t those performances which will now actuate the threats, 
bring that punishment upon us, are, or may probably be, 
01 me: considerable weight or benefit to the glory of God, 
x good of souls. 

. For the former of these; 1. That is not a question of 
: Bat of prudence, and so lays not obligation till the 
us on of prudence be first stated. 2. For the prudential 
_ are no grounds on which to establish that. It is 
without the spirit of prophecy, within our reach to com- 
phe wend how likely or unlikely it is that this punishment 
de really inflicted; none but God can know the hearts 
e interdicters, or restrain their power, and He hath not 
te to us, either that they will not or shall not execute 
laws, and so it is neither cowardice nor imprudence, not 
ilanimity but rational foresight, to expect that they who 
ie so severe to promulgate this inderdict, may not be 
ke at ind as to rescind or suspend the execution of the penal- 
Jenounced by it. Or if any man have reason to think 
wise, he may then be obliged to act by that reason, but 
M > impose it sub periculo anime on every other man, who 
sce: s no cause for such persuasion, 

3. For the second ; It is visible in the interdict on one side, 
t the first single exercise of our functions brings imprison- 
ent ; the second a second imprisonment ; and the third 
e ¢ eportation parallel to that which was St. John’s por- 
.: but the advantage on the other side is not visible ; for 
here is no duty of piety in our prospect, no confession of 
ist,—which was wont to ennoble the primitivesufferings,— 

ar r not preaching for awhile is by no kind of interpretation a 
fing of Christ. Nor 2. obedience either to any command 
a ee I suppose hath already heen cleared,—or yet 


| deyevves dort Td jer’ olkovoulas mepuoTduevoy Tors kwdivous, uh dudce 
is xwpeiv .— Origen. cont, Celsum. 


CHAP. 
VI. 


C HAP, 
VI. 


[ Eph. iv. 
16; Col. 
iv. 5.] 


[Some em- . 


ployments 
remaining 
notwith- 
standing 
the inter- 
dict. ] 
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to the trusts or commands of those that have committed 
part of God’s flock unto us, for all those trusts and comm; 
reserve place for outward accidents, for sickness, for u 
avocations, &c. Nor 8. obligation or motive of charity ; 
not discernible what real advantage it will bring to an 
our brethren, that he that hath preached a thousand sern 
already, should preach two sermons more, which may no} 
equally provided for, by some other safer means. . 

34. And then as the Apostle’s repeated exhortation 
its place, so that is expressed to be, in such rovnpal jué 
“evil days,” or times, viz., that we should é£ayopateo 
[Tov] Katpov, “ gain” or buy out “the season:” St. Chry 
tom!' interprets it by the contrariety to «cevddvous Tepitt 
vrrouévery Kal Képdos ovK éxovrTas, “ undergoing unnecess 
and gainless dangers,” such as no obligation exacts nor chai 
invites, and Plutarch™ paraphrases it by @veicOar Tod ypc 
Tiv acpdareav, “ buying the safety of the time,” i. e. ave 
ing the present danger, and reserving ourselves for opy 
tunities of more profitable services. , 

35. Such opportunities as these are as gifts of God, 
it cannot be either wise, or pious, or charitable to forfeit 
sell them for no price: that we should set some valuat 
upon them we have St. Cyprian’s example”, and that ce 
mended as a special act of generosity and self-denial in k 
that having in his prospect some service which he mi 
perform to God by living, he made choice of longer life 
subducing himself in time of danger, rather than of 
martyr’s crown when it was fairly offered him. 

36. Beside these, there is also a competent number of p 
sent employments for our Christian and ministerial taler 
still remaining to us notwithstanding the present interdi 
I shall not need enumerate them, but only mind my brethre 
that continual prayer for all men, and particularly for o 
unkindest enemies, is one seasonable part of that tas 
and though that might be performed also in Patmos, 


' Tom. iv. p. 148. 1. 12. [ed. Savil.] ret, si et ante vitasset, Fuit fere. 


™ Apoph, Scipion. 

n [Vultis scire secessum illum non 
fuisse formidinem? ut nihil aliud ex- 
cusem, ipse postmodum passus est, 
quam passionem utique ex more vita- 






mido illa, sed justa formido que do 
num timeret offendere, formido qu 
preceptis Dei mallet obsequi quam si¢ 
coronari.—Pontius Diac., in vita Cyz 
ani, {p. cxxxix, } 
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0 hers there are, of which a strange land or wilderness is not 
capable ; and between these we may profitably and comfort- 
jably divide this vacancy, and busily and charitably, and to 


mercy return our wonted tasks, call us back to the constant 
labour and full business of His vineyard again. 

_ 87. And if herein we be not scandalously wanting to these 
lo pportunities, which how improbably soever they look at a 
distance, God can convert, and hath certainly in His wisdom 
‘designed for the greater advantages of His servants, and to 
‘more abundant fruit to our account, this will be matter of 
| full satisfaction, and more than so, even of comfort and joy 
| to conscience, and supersede all necessity of further answer 
to this scruple. 


CHAP. VII. 





THE BENEFICIAL USES OF OUR PRESENT CONDITION. 


SECT. 1. 


FIRST CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD. 


- 1. Tuus far I have proceeded by way of retrospect, or re- 
flection on the sad matter of our present condition, and en- 
' deavoured to foresee and forestal those scandals to which it 
_ is principally liable, that no man may be ensnared, or offended, 
or so much as discouraged by it. 

2. It is now time that I look forward on some few of the 
" many great uses we are to make of this state, the beneficial 
_ exercises which seem most peculiarly apportioned to it ; that 


_ érexteiver Oar, “ give astretch forward to the things which are 
before,” and so Suvéxevv, make that a latter stage in our pre- 
_ sent course toward the great SpaBeitov, “ the prize” of all, and 
“80 of our present agones. 

4 3. And the first step that we advance, as it cannot miss 
furnish us with an armature against all the vastest changes 
“that this mutable world can subject us to, with an O passi 


ry excellent purpose, exercise ourselves, till God shall in 


CHAP. 
Vi. 


80 we may, according to St. Paul’s direction, rots éumpooer (phil. iii. 
13.] 


CHAP. 


VII. 


[Ps. xxvii. 


4.] 


{ Advan- 
tage of 
losing all 
that de- 
serves to 
be rejoic- 
ed in. | 


[Ps. exxii. 


i—-3.) 


cannot be more strange and unexpected, less within the 


hostage left to engage our kindness to the world. 
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graviora’, giving us an assurance that what next shall con 


viner’s power to foresee, or indeed much more vast and horri 
at the nearest approach than this which we already discer 
that God hath chosen for us; so it may be very proper 1 
wean us, and mortify in us all fondness to that which hat 
now nothing left that is lovely or desirable in it. 

4. We know David’s unicum petit, the one thing that 
counted worth “desiring of the Lord,” and without whie 
all the rest had no relish in it. And this hath God seen f 
to rend from us at this time, that we may have never a 


5. When all that deserves to be rejoiced in in this life 1 
most strictly warded from us,—such sure are the fruits ¢ 
that paradise from which we are now exiled,—what Christiai 
spirit of the coarsest mould, that hath most of allay in hi 
composition, can in earnest solicit a reprieve of the severes 
sentence, court this world, or dread a final parting with i 
when by any further summons He that hath cast him int 
these briers and thorns shall mercifully call and invite hir 
out of them? 

6. The eremite or anchoret that hath passed so great 
part of his journey towards heaven as to be come within 
pace of his non wltra, like Simeon Stylita in Theodoret im 
mured in his pillar, and become already but his own statu 
and monument as it were, and hath but the patience of oné 
step more required of him, to conclude his travel, to lodge 
him in Abraham’s bosom, were surely very unkind to Heaver 
and treacherous to his own aims and interests, if he shoul 
then stop, or start, or think of a retreat. | 

7. And the like contradiction were it to our own — 
concernments, when we are divested of all the vivendi cause, 
the comforts or causes of living,—the chief of which is that 
gladsome news in the Psalmist, “ when they said unto him, 
Let us go up to the house of the Lord,” whereupon he could 
revive himself out of any dumps with this one cordial, “ My 
feet shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem,” and, “ Jerusalem 
is as a city at unity within itself,’—-when, I say, we are cast 
out of this presence of the Lord, this comfortable, thoug ’ 


® [Virg. Ain, i. 199.] 



































certained to us for ever. 


ne Druids’ censures, 
\berty of sacrificing ; 





there was, I hope, 
oras mittatur, in 


' thin.” 







Ss. 
? Mili (Druide sc.) rebus divinis in- 
ersunt, sacrificia publica ac privata 
procurant, religivnes interpretantur ; 
lad hos magnus adolescentium numerus 
discipline causa concurrit; magnoque 
ii sunt apud eos honore; nam fere de 
omnibus controversiis publicis priva- 
tisque constituunt, et si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si cedes facta, si de 
hereditate si de finibus controversia 
est; iidem decernunt, preemia poenas- 
= constituunt; siquis aut privatus 
=P 
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zesar?, the heaviest punishment 
- Britons. And though this of ours be no parallel, yet it 
aay be useful thus far to mind us of our duty, to prepare us 
» as not to be surprised whatsoever God shall next send. 

9. Meanwhile, one comfort this of ours is capable of, above 
y real, though meekest censures of the Church,—émitipias 
nd vovdecias, the reproofs or admonitions ecclesiastical,— 
nat it is not futuri judicii prejudicium, in Tertullian’s! 
ase, hath no inauspicious influence on our future weal, 
he binding us on earth, though it never be rescinded here, 
be far from interdicting or excluding us from heaven: 
never more truth in Origen’s resolution’, 
ante non exiit nihil leditur, unde interdum fit, ut ille qui 
tus sit, “He that was not gone out before 
‘not harmed by this interdict, he that is cast out is still 


ublicus eorum decreto non stete~ 
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t ambulatory tent of His, where for a time He hath allowed sg 
an access unto Him, to tremble at the sight of that officer, 
hich comes but to return us to our home and joys, and 
} secure the firmness of our future abode, that it shall be 


8. Schammatha and Maranatha we know were the signi- 
sative titles of the Jewish exterminations, and the interpre- 
tion of them the approach of destruction from the Lord ; 
e Sanhedrins casting out of the assembly, was, saith Jose- 
hv s, the frequent forerunner of that other out of the “land 
‘the living.” And the like abode was thought to attend 

when they interdicted any man the 
que pena apud eos gravissima est, saith 


that could befal the Gauls 


a 10. Let us by the help of God, and in obedience to these, 
nd all other His gracious chastisements, retain, or timely 


rit, sacrificiis interdicunt ; hee poena 
apud eos est gravissima; quibus ita 
est interdictum, ii numero impiorum 
ac sceleratorum habentur; iis omnes 
decedunt, aditum eorum sermonesque 
defugiunt ne quid ex contagione incom- 
modi accipiant; neque iis petentibus 
jus redditur, neque honos ullus com- 
municatur.—Czsar de bell. Gall., lib. 
vi. p. 89. 

q Apol., cap. 39. 

* In Levit., Hom. xiv. (?] 





CHAP. 


VII. 


[2 Cor. x. 


[Removal - 


of rebukes 
not to be 
asked for 
till they 
have done 
their 
work. ] 


that brought these judgments to chastise them should mal 


Tit. i, 13. 
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get our clean nuptial garments about us, and then, tho 
we be gathered up from the lanes and hedges, we shall I 
no reason to doubt of our call to and reception at the m 
riage. ; 


SECT. 2. 


SECONDLY, UNIVERSAL REFORMATION. 


1. But then, secondly, as in the censures of the Chur 
those last methods of apostolical and divine charity, desigt 
for the ransom and reduction of the most enthralled capti 
and obstinately bent to bring him home to God, though 
were by the ministry of Satan himself, there was no pe 
to be hoped or obtained from this importunity, no tru 
from these merciful scourges, these wounds of the perfe 
est friend, whilst there remained one excess unhumbled, o 
lust unpurged, one rage unmortified, one dyipapa, be 
high or stronghold, pride or habit of sin, unlevelled or t 
subdued; so must we reckon of it at this time, while we a 
under these shadows and false images of it. 
2. The rebukes of Heaven that are now upon us are | 
inexorable as His unwearied love of souls can make thet 
we must not in kindness to ourselves beg their remove t 
they have finished the saving work for which they are 
surely sent, as Christ came into the world upon the sé 
errand; and then what an inauspicious symptom must it | 
if the application shall increase the paroxysms, if the si 


a shift to thrive under them, if the fruitful parent shou 
become also the incestuous birth of its own progeny. 

3. The intimations which Scripture gives us of such cha 
tative severities,—such certainly are God’s now unto us, di 
signed wholly to ends of mercy,—all look this way; Bisha 
Titus’ rebukes must be whet till they advance to the dzror 
pws, to be sharp and cutting, and never lose the edge ti 
they have obtained their design, va déyvalvwowr, till the 
have by lancing fetched out the very core of the impo 
thume, the dregs and sediment of the disease. q 

4. The Apostle elsewhere expresses it by very comprehen 
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sive phrases, by ca0aipew Xoytopovs, “ subduing” and bring- SECT. 
ing to nothing the very thoughts, disputes, or reasonings oe 
the breasts, wav iyrwpa, “ every relation or unevenness in the 5 - re bi 
heart,” that doth but ézaipecOar, “lift itself up against be 
knowledge of God or Christian practice,” wav vonua, “ every 
conceit or notion,” and in fine, éxédccjoar, “to act revenge,” 

to punish capitally, so as it never revive again, racav rrap- 

axonv, “every not hearkening or disobedience; and till 1 Tim. v. 
this be done effectually Timothy must not be “too hasty to er 

‘impose hands,” absolve, or loose those censures, lest he bring 

upon himself the guilt of those sins which it was the duty of 

his censures to reform in others: the éwaxoNovOotcar dpap- ver, 24, 

“tia, “consequent sins,” those that are still continued in 

after the hand of discipline is upon a man, have a fearful 
aggravation belonging to them, that of thundering back 

against Heaven the most unagreeable return to the utmost 

charity, the most prodigious anomaly or irregularity in the 

world. 

_ 5. We know the dress that belonged to the excommuni- 

cated person, both in the Jewish and primitive Christian 

Church, the same, that of the strictest profoundest mourn- 

ers, and all the assembly were to accompany him in the 

same doleful habit; St. Paul expresses it by “God’s hum- 2 Cor. xii. 

bling the very Adeutle that inflicts it,” and his “coming,” 21. 

ey Avan, “in a mournful guise unto the offender.” And in j : Na os 

this also the parallel may hold, the mourning weeds in many 
respects very well become us at this time. And shall he that 

is a mourning for himself, a celebrating as it were his own 

_Obsequies, and should in reason begin the @pnvadia, the 

_ “doleful elegy,” to others in an accent of exemplary sorrow, 

forget the business in hand so prodigiously as to mistake an 

oath or execration for it, to aim that shaft against Heaven 

_ that should have been designed at his own breast, bewail his 
excesses in new riots, and as the deluge to the old world, 
overwhelm the sinner, instead of purging away the sin? 

6. Were this tolerably fit to be the return but to human 
discipline to him that speaketh,—though it be oracles, so 
Xpnearifov signifieth,—“ on earth,” yet it were most into- Heb. xii. 
lerable madness thus to “turn away from Him that speak- “ce 

_ eth from heaven,” and that is our case at this time. 
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7. It is vain to question the instruments, when by it 
being fallen upon us we know the “counsel and hand o 
God,” mpodpice yevérOar, “hath preordained it shall b 
done,” not only permitting it thus to fall, but also design: 
ing it charitatively to our greatest good, the mortifying 
every sin that still lives among us. And if we do not now 
qualify ourselves for our return to this glorious kingdom o 
His on earth, into which there is no regular entrance fot 
any “thing that defileth, or that worketh abomination, o 
lie,” I mean either for carnality or hypocrisy, just as we 
would think ourselves obliged to do for our admission into 
the kingdom of heaven, that vision which may not be ap- 
proached without all kind of purity, we are still fitted for 
severer methods, and cannot without a kind of sacrilege 
covet or wish a liberty of access to God’s holy things, whick 
cannot be enjoyed without being defiled also and profaned 
by us. 
8. What is here said thus generally ought to be as dis- 
tinctly and particularly applied to every leprous spot o 
plague-sore in each unreformed sinner’s heart among us, as__ 
if I had delivered by retail the most popiees catalogue of 
them. “Let us search and try our ways,” and now if ever 
perfect our vows of returning to the Lord. 

9. And this must be endeavoured by all the most probable 
remaining means that may any way be ordinable to it, sure 
not by men’s taking advantage of the times, and casting 
off all even “form of godliness ;” this is the sad fruit of the 
reprobate soil, the forerunner of curse and burning. But 
the more desolate our condition is, the more solicitously to. 
endeavour to gain God to our society and assistance, to keep 
close to Him in constant frequent returns of converse on our 
knees or on our faces, (to that our closets are much better _ 
accommodated than our churches or more public assemblies, 
and our exclusion from them may well mind us of that pos- 
ture either of Christ, or of the mposkdaiovtes, or “howling | 
penitentiaries” in the primitive times,) talking with Him, and _ 
receiving both aids and directions from Him, handling ‘Hing 
and seeing Him in His word, (and those much more faithful 
means of converting spiritual food into spiritual nourishment __ 
than the ear hath been experimented to be,) and so with — 
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more advantage filling ourselves out of the ocean, without SECT. 
repining that the drop of the bucket is taken away from us. 

10. It is possible we may be found to have somewhat by [More help 
us in store that may prove food, when the famine hath reste Cie 
cooked it for us; that prayer which Christ gave us, as once ¥° ee of 
God by Moses did manna, from heaven, may, when it is better Lord’s 
considered than our plenty ever yet permitted it to be, prove prayer, 
an help to all our infirmities, that one plate of pure gold be 

beaten out into a great deal of wire, increase like the widow’s [1 Kings 
oil and meal, by a deliberate effusion,—as I have heard of a *”” 14. 
pious man, that made it his whole private office,—not by 
‘giving it the number of the Romanist’s rosary, but by im- 
pressing on his own heart first, and from thence pouring out 

to God the weight and full commentary,—as far as his and 

his brethren’s known wants suggested,—of every peti- 

tion. And I doubt but it may prove like manna in that 
respect also, agreeable to every good Christian’s taste, and 

| proper to his stomach, if he come now with a vigorous appetite 

to make use of it. . 

, 5. And if but the several articles of the Creed might be eoed, 
used as they were meant, to enforce on us the many great 
engagements of sincere reformation, and to mind us of the 

mercy of the second covenant, the merit and example of His 
‘sufferings, and the power and blessed influence of His resur- 
‘rection, &c., we should need no more outward aids,—though 

‘there be innumerable still ready at hand for any that could 

have received benefit by those which are now taken from 
us,—but those which it is very hard for us to miss, the seve- 

ral branches of our duty, very legible in the most perspicuous 
parcels of Scripture, the Decalogue and the Sermon on the 
“Mount, to direct us in that way wherein, by God’s help, 
instantly implored, we may be secure from stumbling. 

12. However, if a trusty guide may add either to the com- [in guides 
fort or safety of this journey, there are such now at leisure, pata 
that may be had without hire; it is pity, if they may be bite] 

employed to thy benefit, they should be suffered to be idle, 
being indeed never more proper and profitable in any case, 
than in this of overlooking thy performances of this first 
branch of repentance, in the duties of mortification. 
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1. But for the loosing of sinners, and restoring them to 
the peace of the Church, the bare mortification is not suffi- 
cient. The rescuing from the jaws or gates of hell doth not 
presently secure us of our right to heaven. There must be 
the building of houses and planting of orchards, saith St. 
Hierome’, on Jer. xxix. 5, “takimg wives, and begetting of 
sons and daughters,” cum ex Jerusalem, 1. e. ecclesia ejectt 
Suerimus, “when we are cast out of Jerusalem, i. e. the Church.” 

Pas v. There must be the xara épya mpodnra, “ good works,” in 
them, the living in more than one single trade of goodnesses, 
—and those manifest or discernible,—there being in that 
case no rule given for the concealing, but rather publishing 
them,—before it can be seasonable with God or profitable 
for us to have His discipline removed. 

2. Some of these that have most peculiarity of agreeable- 

ness to our present condition, may not unfitly be specified. — 
[Content- 3. First, that of a perfect contentment and unfeigned sub- 
ment] mission to the good will and choices of God, with what sharp- 
Micah vii. mess soever they come mixed to us: in the words of Micah, 
— which St. Hieromet recommends to him particularly, on 
whom the censures of the Church are fallen, “I will bear the ~ 
indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against Him,” 
—it is sure we have sins enough to own this, or whatever 
worse thing shall happen to us,—‘ until He plead my cause 
and execute judgment for me.” | 
[enforced 4, To this plenitude of cheerful contentment, beside many — 
by cons, others, one eminent motive suggests itself, by considering, — 
suffering that when we were so richly furnished with variety of in- 
for well- : , a 
doing.] famous matter, any least of which might fitly have owned, 
as having most justly provoked, the fiercest of God’s revenges, — 


* [Tom. iv. p. 664. ] Dei ejicimur—In Ezce. cap. 17. tom. § 
t Si[forsitan ob aliquod peccatum] iy. p. 814. 4 
de congregatione fratrum et [de] domo ; 
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, if He had so pleased, made us doubly miserable, once 

er the smart of His rod, and a second turn under the 

eproach of the scandalous sin which it signally was directed 

fo point out and visit; God hath given to us, éyapicaro, 

ut of His special undeserved favour vouchsafed to us to 

« suffer for well doing,” at least not for evil doing,—and that ® CPt i. 

u h shall not lose its sstigall the examples of Job and Laza-” 

rus will secure us,—and so to bear in our bodies no other 

otiypara, “brands,” or “ marks,” but only those “of the Lord, 

Jesus.” This, I say, if applied, and brought home by every 

man to his own individual, and the foulest sins he hath at 

any time been guilty of, and might have been surprised in, will 

found more than a contented acquiescence in God’s present 

choices for us, even oblige us severally,—as St. Peter thought [1 Pet. iii. 

most just upon consideration,—to “ sanctify the Lord God in 

our hearts,” to magnify the mercy, not repine at the severity 

af His methods towards us. 

| 5. And for the judging of this, whether it be sincerely what [Means of 
it ought, it must be observed, first, whether we have any /3d87s 

very unkind reflections on those that are the instruments of is sin- 

it. Abishai that would have had David’s displeasure break out ie 

inst him that cast stones at him and all his servants, did 2Sam. xvi. 

ot look through David’s optic; if he had, he would have : 

discerned what David did, “ that possibly the Lord had said 

unto him, Curse David, and who shall then say, Wherefore 

hath he done so?” It is as sure as any thing can be in the 

| world, that God meant no real curses or mischiefs to David 

at this time, yet because David had sins enough, for which 

this, and much more might justly be permitted by God to 
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fall upon him, and by his not withholding Shimei, it w; 
evident God had thus chosen to permit it, the holy man 
forward to take it as coming directly from God, and quarre 
nothing but the impatience of Abishai, “ What have I t 
do with you ye sons of Zeruiah, so let him curse, becau 
the Lord [hath said unto him, Curse David.’’] : 

6. The pious man under God’s discipline hath impatience 
to none but those that would have him impatient, as ot 
Saviour, that expresseth not the least displeasure to the in 
struments of His death, to Caiaphas, to Pilate, to the soldier 
to Judas, to the devil himself, doth yet rebuke Peter’s kind 
ness that would have averted His suffering it: he is the on 
Satan that would rob Him of His cheerful and joyful sub 
mission to the Father’s will, for the accomplishing of whic 
Satan himself is but a kind of disciple: Judas and he de 
Him a very acceptable service ; the former is styled ‘ friend, 
and called upon only to ‘make haste,’ in thus ministering 
unto Him. | 

7. Secondly, the sincerity of the contentment may be 
judged by the quiet and stillness and constancy in that pos” 
ture into which God hath cast us. An uncontented mint 
is always removing and tossing upon the bed, from one side 
to the other, as in a continual posture of the greatest uneasi- 
ness: and so is he that hath any inward regrets to the con: 
dition that God hath placed him in ; whereas the pious man 
can be content to wait God’s leisure*, and with steadiness 
of fixed eyes to look for Him, till He shall please to discover © 
His face. e 

8. Such indeed are wont to be times of temptation, © 
wherein as false prophets are wont to arise, so they have ~ 
many advantages, by the assistance whereof to deceive © 
many, and the greatest and most prevalent of those is the 
reproach of our solitude. He that is cast out will be ready 
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pevot. S.] Chrysost. Epist. 85. Lucio 
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lo hearken to any that tenders him an hospitable reception, SECT. 
nd those that have least reason to produce for his entering pa 
nto their society, will be most forward to make use of such 

m advantage, which may supply the place of argument. 

9. And thus an error that hath but the luck to be gotten — 

a fashion, may by the pomp or d¢avtacia of many fol- 
wwers, probably enough get his company, that finds himself 

eft alone, and is not very well pleased with the state, and 
satisfied of the reasons of his solitude. | 

10. This therefore is the second trial of our contentment, if 
being cast out by men, we can satisfy ourselves with. God’s 
sompany,—and the man that was born blind will yield us a 

oC 90d omen in this matter ; when the Jews had cast him out, 
presently Jesus heard it and found him,—if being in the Johnix. 33. 
wilderness we be not one of those reeds there, which our 

Saviour tells us are “shaken with the wind.” Matt. xi. 
i. This were the way to cast ourselves out indeed, and so ‘J 

0 have that character of real heretics or schismatics, in St. 

Paul, so far as to be avtoxardxpitot, “ condemned by our et iii. 
own sentence,” which is much worse than to be more severely a 
handled by other men; and nothing but the grace of God 
and a contemplation of His wisdom, and an acquiescence in 
lis choices,—which sees persecution fitter for some servants 
f His than the greatest calm, or grandeur of the most 
prosperous profession,—can secure us, if temptations choose 
their seasons, from being thus shaken. 








es :. SECT, 4. 
4, 
4 SECONDLY, PEACE WITH ALL MEN. 


1. Our second vital employment, very fitly apportioned to [Prayers 
our solitude, is our ardent desires of, and prayers for the ped amphi 
eace of Jerusalem. We know what was required of the ment] 


in Israelites when they were carried into a strange 









d, to “seek the peace of that city whither they were car- xxix, 
away captive, and to pray to the Lord for it.” And“ 
we now know, I hope, assuredly, whither it is that we are 
banished, even just thither where we were before, into the. 
bosom of the holy Catholic Church of Christ.. 


HAMMOND. pd 
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[the chasm 
between 
east and 
west being 
so great, | 


_ from his own as well as others’ subjects, all his vassals livin; 
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_ 2. And therefore as those that serve God in an hermitas 



















compass wherein they corporally move, but intercede hour 
for the most common concernments of all others, so mu 
our oratories be now designed, like Daniel’s chamber | 
Babylon, with our “ windows wide open toward Jerusalem 
our devotions and bended knees, his three times a day 
least, engaged in that one great interest of all Christian 
the glory, i.e. the peace and true piety of that new Jerus 
lem which is “ come down from heaven,” that like that whic 
remains there, it may be “at unity within itself.” 
3. There cannot be a more amazingY dismal prospect i 
the world than that vast rupture and chasm betwixt the eas 
and west,—the effect of that wind, those tormina of prit 
and ambition, and airy speculation, gotten long since inf 
the bowels of the great body, and causing this ecclesiastic 
oetopos, this earthquake first, and thence this hiatus or ap 
ture, which could never have the skill to close again,—an 
the many subdivisions, lesser rents and fractures, which a 
multiplied infinitely in this one western part of it, a né 
carnificina or act of cruelty to the mystical body of Chri 
first, cut asunder in the midst, and then so much life secure 
to each moiety as to make it capable of the rack and tortur 
in every limb of it, and of continuing for ever howling an 
laughing at once under those torments, till at length it 
not without fits of the most phrenetic rage be besought 
come out of this condition. 
4, It is a strange romance, and to any that partakes bt 
of ingenuous nature an incredible fable, that the one heir ¢ 
the Ottoman family, having possession of so great a part 
the world, far greater than any other potentate, shoul 
therein reign a sullen, solitary tyrant, consecrated first 
the blood of all his brethren, and then thriving and prosper 
ing into a vast bulk by keeping himself to this one cannibé 
diet, full hausts of the blood of men, receiving this tribt 


~ Y éméxer pou Tov Adyov n pvin ayarns Kar eiphyns juiv mapa Kuplo 
[ray Avwrnpay] iwotpéxovea Thy Kap- kararepOetons ov Snrotper Td Kart 
diav, Kal mpomirtoy 7d Sdxpvov thy AeipOev.— Basil, Hom, xxix. [tom. } 
goviy emndrre, Bray evOvpnOG Bri  p. 609.] . 
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(0 no other design but of killing and dying at his direction, SECT. 

and to secure them the continuance of this trade, the Chris- 

tians not deemed sufficient, his fellow Mahomedans, if they 
do | but differ from him in the question of who is the right 

successor of their great prophet, and affirm Hali to be the 

man, become as insufferable enemies, as lawful prize, as 

ne leiecy to be invaded and overrun with his hosts of locusts 

as any. And all this while no news of the one design and 
business of power and dominion, distribution of justice to 
thers or examples of it in himself, as if all the rest of the 
world but he that hath the luck to strangle his brethren 
were born to no other purposes but those of the gladiators 

in the Roman theatre, only to fight and die, with their heart- 

blood, yea and their souls also, to minister to his ambitions, 
or rages, or frantic devotions, paid to his sanguinary prophet, 
to “pass through the fire to this Moloch,” to run like mad [Lev. xviii. 
dogs through the world, sowing death wheresoever they sa 
come, till at last they fall themselves. 

| 5. And for all this there is certainly no other account to 

be given but that the dragon, the old serpent, the devil and 

Satan being according to prediction let loose for a time, this 

ir epileptic prophet was pitched on for his general, enter- 

ined, and inspired by him, to prescribe this course for the 

perous managing of those battles which are mentioned 

ev. xx. 8. And accordingly it hath succeeded. 

fs But that in the polity of Christ, that real theocracy [and that 

rein God personally and visibly descended to settle and aia mae 

0 preside i in it Himself, the fundamentals whereof were laid were de- 

1 a grand pacification betwixt earth and heaven, the statute rigned, | 

Tay s first and last, the old and the new commandment, the 

yery same, for our loving one another, and the whole body or 

codex most exactly conformable; first peace, then mercy, 

th en patience and long-suffering, then bowels of compassion, 

oving and laying down the life, a tribute of that love, ex- 

|tending to affections, to actions, toward brethren, toward 

strangers, towards enemies, both our own and God’s ene- 

| mics, toward heathens, toward all mankind, never projecting 

other contentions or victories, but that one of abounding in 

goodness, and “ overcoming evil with good.” That, I say, in [Rass xii. 

— thus established upon such principles and by 7! 
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CHAP. such rules as these, there should yet be so much of the cor 
VE * , SS ; 
——— trary temper, nothing but wars and fightings among Chri 
tians, eternal feuds among children of peace, that the who 

host of angels of light should transform themselves into k 

gions of darkness; that the Mahomedan, that is otherwis 
impregnable, should be only thus conquered by the Chris 

tian, that this hath more wars a managing than he, an 
those wars more cruel, reaching to the soul, anathematizin, 

of brethren, casting out the Greek Church, the whole eas 

for heretics, upon no other quarrel but the Filioque; and _ 

great part of the west, without pretence of any word in th 

old creeds, for not accepting the Trent articles, or differin; 

with them about their one monarchic successor of our grea 
Prophet: that all religion should be placed in the belief o 

those doctrines, which if they were true are no least part 0 

the Christian faith: that all those things, whereon certain]} 

our eternal state depends, judgment, and mercy, and faith 
should by consent of parties be left out of the scheme; littl 

or none of our zeal laid out on them, or for them, but al 

. mis-spent on that which is not bread, that brings no vita 
nourishment to any. Lastly, that those that rebuke tyranm: 

and bitterness in others, under no meaner a charge tha 

that of antichristianism, should outgo all these pattern 
themselves, proclaim liberty to the captive, to get the crosi 

off from their own shoulders ; and when they have done s¢ 
enslave and bind it fast on the shoulders of all others, and 

after all these contradictions both to religion and reason 

and but ingenuous nature to the goodness and joyfulness 0 
[Psalm _ “ brethren’s living together in unity,’—men that are guilt 
cxaxt 1] OF all. these proclaim God the inspirer or favourer of a , 
transform the Prince of peace into the inciter or friend 
confusion: these are a whole chaos of prodigies, a landscapé 

of wild appearances, above all that the African merchants, or ) 
scriptores mirabilium, have ever furnished us with, and yet 
make up but a part of those monsters and fish-heads whic 
adorn our maps of Europe at this day. 

' 7, And then what armies of votaries can be sutheiaaa 

keep off that wrath of God that threatens no less than alll 
Christendom for that one unchristian piece of her temper; — 

what floods and rivers of tears to slake the rage of this one q 
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sin, which is more probable than all the powers of darkness SECT. 
beside to bring it low to the wvAaz &ou, which yet we have —1V: 
issurance shall never wholly prevail against it. 

s.. How can we at such a vacancy as this be more profit- [Prayer in 
wh employed than in learning and practising our postures 7" 
| this sacred militia, in wrestling and combating with 4 profitable 
aven for this one blessing, this comprehensive donative, moet i 
his grace beyond all other graces, (“the greatest of these : oa xiii. 
gp charity,”) this duty above all other duties, (“above all! ' oe iy. 
ngs have fervent charity among yourselves,”) this utmost 8. 

sitch of celestial joy, this divinity itself, (“God is love, and [1 John 

e that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him,””) * !©1 
the blessing of Catholic unity, universal peace; and with 

Jacob never give over the combat till we have prevailed with Sones oe 
God for this blessing ? J 
eA form of prayer to this purpose the reader will find at 

the end of the treatise of Fundamentals’. 

_ 9. And that it may not be éverépyntos evyy, in Hierocles, 

or muliebre supplicium in Portius Cato*, an “inactive prayer,” 

or “ womanish supplication,” that our hearts and hands, our . 
utmost endeavours may herein be semblable to our tongues. 

and prayers, it is very much our duty first to cleanse our 

‘ wn hearts from every degree of this pollution, not to leave 

alive in us one animosity either to any person, or society, or 

portion of Christians in the world, to resolve with the fathers 

1 their dealing with the Donatists, that those shall be our 
ibrethren which will not admit us to be their brethren, and 
according to this beginning to set out industriously and 
indefatigably in the ways of peace, every man to contribute 

Be symbolum toward so good a work, and every man, as 

7 God shall enable him, to do it freely and cheerfully, for in 

lothing more than in this doth “God love the cheerful oe ix. 
Mi zi ver. 33 

10. And would we but take the Apostle’s counsel herein, 

AoTipetc Oat Houxatew, be as emulous and ambitious, and 1 Thess. 

s zealously solicitous in our contention for quiet,—i. e. never fae 


ae pra p- 188.] spera omnia cedunt; ubi socordie te 

* [Non votis, neque suppliciis mu- atque ignavie tradideris, nequidquam = 
bribus auxilia deorum parantur; vi- deos implores, irati infestique sunt.—] 

do, agendo, bene consulendo pro- Sallust. _— Cat., cap. 52.] 
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contend with any but the implacable and unreconcilabl . 
as the most passionate broiler or boutefeu is wont to be 1 
his uHrov Epidos, his ‘beloved strife’ and ‘ contention,’ 
brings him in no other reward but blows and woe, a topk 
here and a hell hereafter, I should not doubt but some val 
able contribution might be made to this sacred treasury 
this time by the poor widow Church of England with h 
few mites; which, if they cannot hope for thanks from me 
have yet a full assurance of being not despised or unreward 
by Him who still “sits looking. what is cast into the tre 
sury.” 














SECT. 5. 3 


THIRDLY, FREQUENCY OF SYNAXES,. 


1. It is not my purpose to enumerate all the several part 
of duty which this season exacts from us. Yet one must mt 
be omitted, which in such times the mpenae veey diligentl 
warns us of, that of the uy éycatrarelrew Thy émicvvayory 
npov, “not giving over the assembling ourselves togethe 
as oft as we can gain opportunities for them, holding up tk 
synaxes, how thin soever they are fain to be. 

2. And this in reason now more zealously and frequentl 
than ever, for that I conceive some part of the design “4 
importance of the Apostle’s addition there, add\d\a trapake 
odvres, but “ calliig upon one another,” minding of the nece 
sity and benefit of this duty. And though the ensuing, xe 
TocovT@ warror, “by so much the more,” be there express 
founded on the approach of their expected deliverance, ye 
among the primitive Christians the continual expectation 
of their dangers appears to have had the same effect, puttin, 
them upon their constant daily synaxes, as not knowin, 
how long they should live to enjoy them”. 4 


» omovddtere odv tuxvétepoy ovvep- 
xeo0a cis evxapioTtiav Mcod Kal eis SdEav" 
br” by yap wuKvds én 7b abTd ylveobe, 
KabaipovvT at ai Suvduers Tov Zarava, 
kal Aderat 6 BAEcOpos abrod ev TH duovola 
buoy THIS mlorews * [ovdéy or emewvov 
ciphyns, év i) was méAeuos KaTapyerrat 
érovpaviey xa) émvyelwv.—S. ] Ignat.Ep. 
ad Eph. 13, 






[ei rolvuy uddos Toy rbpidy pov Kup 
akov Tov éxioxotoy ém THs Kavora 
TwouTdrews Siar plBewv, énlaretAoy a 
Toitns eveKev THs dmodecews, kal 
wav tvvoa dSuvhoetar* kad wddArora TOU 
mpos Tov Oedy mappynotay eXovras Tapa: 
Kd ret TOAAG KexpHobat TH ebXT; TOA 
Th extevela, dsteToTHS oikouwevys TOUTE 
vavdyiov mavoarat' | apdpynra [yap Kab, 
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8. The quality of the sin, and the judgment that is there $8 SF 

eatened to those that voluntarily neglect such opportuni- 

S, , is very considerable. It is there, first, set opposite to 

iolding fast the profession of our hope,” and so is itself ver, 23. 
degree of renouncing the Christian’s anchor, a “ wavering” 

is implied in the d«dw7,—and a “drawing back,” ver. 23. 

nd that noted to be. very dangerous and destructive. ver. 39. 
ind accordingly we see in Pliny‘, that they who quitted 


: hota xaréAaBe kad, kat érépas 5 congregetur, [et exercitus Domini ad 





breus Kat éxxrAnolas’ dep (iva By doKd 
Euoxneiv, | agiels Td Kad’ Exacrov AE- 
, exeivo wdvov epa, Sri evxav TéAAwY 
rela, Kal dehoewy extevav.—S. Chry- 
‘ Epist.'221. Constantio presb., tom. 
i, p. 722. 
le Siarlrys edxdpevos dmép Te Tob 
vOU TOV exAnorar, imép Te Tis 
mevboews Tis nuetépas Kal Toy pir- 
TOV TWApAKArA@vj Gedy Bodvas Avow 


r 


boi $ KararaBodor Thy oikoupéerny Kaors*} 

Lyap] pdvoov Ta mdpovra Strat 
He para, Kal ebxav pdduora TOY dpue- 
b Wy TOV TOAAIV mpos Tov Gedy rappy- 


av KEKTHMEVwr" Hh [3%] Siadlente 
rovro éxrevas movodytes* [Kal nuiv dé 
wina by eif, cvvexa@s émioTéAAew Me 
COT O ‘oKVEIre. }-la. epist. 92. Moysipresb. 
‘p. 641. Sic et Epist. 193. Pzanio, 
iii. P. 708. 
_ [oat piv tay Kal’ judas abrods, obdev 
pela mapaxrhoews, apret yap jeiv 
coven TaY ‘yevouevwy % b1d- 
os Opnvotmer de toy Kowdy Tay 
Anca xeadva, Kal Td Thy oixov- 
i vy KaTradaBov vavd-y.ov, Kal mwavras 
Tapakadoduer ebxais Bondety, dstre 
thy wavwr<Oplay tabitnv Avoival mote 
kat eis Acuehy dmrayta meraBadeiv yar- 
hynv’ TovTo 5) wowodyTes wh Siadlarnre’ | 
wOdvovres [yap] Kal kpumTduevat, 
Aclova axon exete viv mposkapre- 
Tas edxais, [kar mera, OALBowevns 
Diavolas* ob uixpdy Bt rodTo, TH pidav- 
a om _mposmlmrety @c@] ph Siadlrnre 
jody TovTO mo.ovyres [eat jvina by ef 
ypapere juiv ovvexas. }—S. Chry- 
st.| Epist. cxiii. Palladio epise., tom. 
; ii. p. 655. ] 
here is nothing fitter for suffering 
archmen’s turns, than those epistles 
St. Chrysostome to Olympias and 
hers, to be meditated on, for the for- 
ying of themselves, and for their di- 
etion and consolation. 
{Obtemperandum est namque osten- 
mibus atque admonitionibus justis, 
4 pastoribus oves] in periculo [non 
antur, sed] grex omnis in unum 
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certamen militie ccelestis armetur. 
Merito enim trahebatur dolentium pe- 
nitentia tempore longiore ut infirmis 
in exitu subveniretur quandiu quies et 
tranquillitas aderat, que differre diu 
plangentium lacrymas et subvenire 
sero morientibus in infirmitate patere- 
tur. Atvero nunc non infirmis, sed 
fortibus pax necessaria est, nec morien- 
tibus sed viventibus, communicatio a 
nobis danda est;] ut quos excitamus 
[et hortamur] ad prcelium non inermes 
et nudos relinquamus sed protectione 
sanguinis et corporis Christi muniamus, 
[et cum ad hoc fiat Eucharistia ut 
possit accipientibus esse tutela, quos 
tutos esse contra adversarium volumus 
munimento dominice saturitatis ar- 
memus. S.] Cypr. Ep. 54. [p. 77.] 

{[Gravior nune et ferocior pugna 
imminet, ad quam fide incorrupta et 
virtute robusta parare se debeant mik- 
tes Christi, considerantes idcirco et] 
quotidie calicem sanguinis Christi 
bibere, ut possint et ipsi propter Chris- 
tum sanguinem fundere.—Id. Ep. 56, 
[p. 90. ] 

¢ Affirmabant [autem] hanc fuisse 
summam [vel] culpz suz [vel erroris ] 
quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem 
convenire carmenque [Christo quasi 
Deo dicere secum invicem ; seque sa- 
cramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne 
adulteria committerent, ne fidem falle- 
rentne depositum appellati abnegarent : 
quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi 
fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum 
civem, promiscuum tamen et innox- 
ium] quod ipsum facere desiisse post 
edictum meum [quo secundum man- 
data tua heterias esse vetueram. Quo 
magis necessarium credidi ex duabus 
ancillis que ministre dicebantur quid 
esset veri et per tormenta querere. 
Sed nihil aliud inveni quam superstitio- 
nem pravam et immodicam ideoque di- 
lata cognitione ad consulendum te de- 
eucurri,—Plin., lib. x. Ep. 97.] 
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heathen inquisitors thought capable of mercy, as well as th 
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the heterie upon the emperor’s prohibitions, were by ¢ 


that denied Christ. Secondly, it is there included in - 
number of the éxovova, the ‘voluntary’ or ‘ wilful sins’ : 
them, I must suppose he meant, who having the opportuniti i 
whether more or less public, wholly withdrew from thet 
Thirdly, it goes for an tevaytiwo.s, a branch of sec 
contrariety to God and piety, a preferring the wor 
before either. Fourthly, it is of the nature of those sins f 
which there remains no sacrifice, and hath its part in tho 
other aggravations and fearful expectations that there folle 
in that text. , 

4. The obligation that the primitive Christians conceivi 
themselves under, in this respect, is visible by the frequel 
mention of those heterie and antelucani conventus, ar 
crypte arenarie, “meetings in upper rooms, in suburbs, : 
prisons,” in times of the heathen persecutors. And so al 
when heresy or schism prevailed, and drove the orthode 
obedient maintainers of catholic truth and peace out of tl 
Churches. For though in these cases they abstained fro 
the public assemblies, and indeed thought it strict duty 
do so*,—the epistle of St. Basile and others to the bisho 
in Italy and France, and St. Hilary’s dissuasives in tl 
former, that of prosperous heresy, and the practice of ho 


men in the case of St. Chrysostom’s deposition’, doth, 


4 Of the censure of those that so far 
complied with the Arians through fear, 
as to communicate with them, see Con- 
cil. Nic. ii. [act i. S.] Athanas. Epist. 
ad Ruffinianum. Binii Conc., tom. v. 
p- 538, sqq- 

© [ove pay yap Ta TeV eboeBotyTwY 
orduata’ avetta. d€ maca Brdopnuos 
yroooa éBeBnrwen Th ayia, | pevyouot 
TOUS ebxTnplous oikous of dytalvoytes 
TY Aawv, ws doeBelas SiBacKarcia* 
Kata dé Tas épnutas, mpos Toy ev obpavois 
deomdrny peta oTevayuay Kal Saxpdav 
Tas XElpas alpovow" Lépeace yap mdy- 
Tws Kal méxpis bpav 70, yivoueva év 
Tals mwrclorais Tay TéAEwv" BTL of Aaol 
ovy yuvargl Kal madios Kal avrots Tots 
mpeo Bras mpd Tay TeLXav exxvbevTeEs, 
év 78 bralOpm TedAovor Tas ‘TMposevxas, 
épovres waa as Tas €k TOU &épos Kalco 
mabelas ovy TOAAT ™m Maxpodupig, Thy 
mapa Tov xuptou dyrtany dvapévor= 













tes.—S. Basil. Epist. xcii. ad Italos 
Gallos, tom. iii. p. 185.] . 

See also Baronius, An. 370. n. | 
—722, from some additions to St. Bas 
Ep. 10—12, 

{Unum moneo, cavete Antichri 
tum]; male [enim] vos_parietu 
amor cepit, male ecclesiam Dei in tet 
tis edificiisque veneramini, male s1 
his pacis nomen ingeritis. [Anne an 
biguum est in his Antichristum es 
sessurum?] Montes mihi et sylv. 
et lacus et carceres et voragines sul 
tutiores. In his enim prophets au 
manentes aut demersi, Dei spiri 
prophetabant.—S. Hilar., lib. con 
Auxent. [cap. xii. p. 1269.] j 

f Vide Georgii Alexandrini vita 
S. Chrysostomi ed. Savile Eton, 161% 
tom. viii. p. 239. lin. 15. et p. 24 
lin. 13, &c. [This life of St. Ck 
sostom has not been inserted in th 










fe 
‘Benedictine edition to which elsewhere 
in this volume reference has been 
made.|] Et S. Chrysost. Epist. ad 
'Episc. et Presb., tom. iii. p. 526. Et 
| Epist. Cyriaco exxv. p. 670. Et Epist. 
‘eciv. Pzanio, p. 714. 
_ & In time of persecution, see Baron. 
“An. 303. n. 39. 
~ bh [GAN Buws Kad] ev abtois rots 5ec- 
pernpiots oikovytes, THs eyxepiobelons 
Wrois oikovoulas ovK adlaotayTo’ GAN’ 
/6 paxdpios Tadaos kal Seouwrhpiov 
pix@y, [Kal wcuaoTiywmévos Kal alate 
Epippeduevos, Kal EvAG mposdedeuevos 
‘kal Tocadra mdoxwr, kat] euvotarywyet 
€vT@ Seouwrnpl» [kal roy decpod- 
Aaka eBdrrive kal ra map’ éavtod rdyra 
ole.—S, Chrysost. Epist. [exxiii. 
hoenicize Presb., p. 664. | 
 i[{Nam etsi fratres pro dilectione 
‘$ua cupidi sunt ad conveniendum et 
be sitandum confessores bonos quos 
| illustravit jam gloriosis initiis divina 
“dignatio, tamen | caute hoc, et non glo- 
Meratim, nec per multitudinem simul 
junctam puto esse faciendum, ne ex 
oc ipso invidia concitetur, et intro- 
eundi aditus denegetur, et dum insatia- 
‘biles totum volumus, totum perdamus. 
| Consulite ergo et providete, ut cum 
Be emperamento hoc agi tutius possit.— 
Ep. 4. p. 9. 
 * [eisax@évray Arovuctov kal babc- 
“Tov kal Matiwov Kal MapkéAdov kal 
Xaipjuovos, Aiuirravds, diérwv Thy 
“Mycpoviay cire, Kal aypdgws suiv die- 
AexOnv mepl tis piravOpwrias Tay 
“Kupiay judy H wep suas Kéxpnvrat 
edaKacr yap étovolay iuiv cwrnplas «i 
| BotAoiobe em 7d kata pbow tpémeoOu, 
Kal Oeods tols odfovras abtav Thy 
| BaoiAclay mposkuvety, emaAabécba Te 
‘Tav mapa piow. Ti ody part mpds 
| TavTa; Odd yap axaplorous buds eoeo- 
Bai wep) Thy pidavOpwmiay aita&y mpos- 
<@, emeidimep én) ra BedAtio suas 
Avovicwos &mexplvaro’ 
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dc xs, and the more private offices were not to be neglected". 
‘And St. Cyprian‘, that advises the prudent and cautious 

ni nagery of such, doth it expressly on this design, that they. 
might be more sure not to be kept from them. 


fake one for all set down by Eusebius from the epistles of 
Dionysius concerning the persecution in Valerian’s time, and 
‘Aimylianus’ edict, and the Christians’ constant practice*. 


Ov mdyres mdvtas mposkuvovct Oeods, 
GAN Exacro Tivas, ods voulCovory. 
‘Huels toivuy roy eva @edy ral Snucovp- 
yov Tv andytwr, Toy Kal Thy Bacl- 
Aclav eyxeiploavra Tois SeopiAcoTa- 
Tos Ovarepiavg wal TadaArhyvw ceBao- 
Tois, TovTov Kal o¢Bouevy Kal mpos- 
kuvoduev, Kal tovtm Sinverds wvrép 
THs BaciAclas avtav Saws aodAev- 
tos Siauévyn, mposevxducba. Aipmidrsa- 
vos Siémav Thy iyyeuoviay abrots ele 
Tis yap duds nwdver kal todTov, elrep 
éotl Oeds, mera TaY KaTa plow Oeov 
mposkuvetv; Beovs yap oéBew exeded- 
oOnre, Kal Oeovs ods wayres toact. Ato1 v- 
cis amexplyaro’ “Hueis ovdéva Erepov 
mposkuvoumev. Aipidravds dSiérwv Thy 
iryepovlay abrois elmev’ ‘Ope tutis duod 
kal &xaplorous bytas Kal avaoOhrous 
Tis mpadrntos tay oeBacTay jar. 
Aérep ove Eceobe ev TH TWOAE TabTy. 
"AAAG amrootadhcerbe cis TA epyn THs 
AiBins, Kal év rémm Aeyoueve Keppa* 
TovTov yap tov témov eterctduny éx 
Tis KeAevoews TeV cEeBaoTaY huav. | 
Ovdamds 5 eEéor at obre juiv ofre HAAS 
tislv, } ovvddovs roeicOa, 4 cis TH 
KaAovmeva, Komunthpia eisvévat. Ei 5€ 
Tis pavein wh yevduevos eis Toy Témov 
Tovtov dy éxéAevoa, 2} ev cuvaywyf 
tw) edpebeln, Eavtg@ Toy Kivduvoy érap- 
tThoet. [Od yap emaActpe H déovca ém- 
otpépeia. “Amdarnte obv Srov éxedrcv- 
oOnte. Kal yoootvra d¢ we kathmegev 
ovdée puts brépOcow Sods jucpas. Tlolay 
oty &r1 Tod ouvdyew } ph ovvdyew 
elxov cxorny; Eira wel erepd pnow | 
"AAN’ ovde Tis aicOnTis juets pera 
Tov Kuplov ovvarywyis améornucv, GAA 
Tous pty év th médEr orovdaidrepoy 
ouvexpérouy, as cuvwv, amav py TE 
chpart, @s elroy, wmapwy dt 7g mvevpari. 
°Ev dé TH Keppot, kat moAAr cuveredh- 
pnoev juiv exxdnota, [Trav pev ard ris 
moAews GdEAPaY Emoperwy, TV BE cur- 
évtwy am’ Aiybrrov" KaKe? Obpay juiv 
6 eds dvéwte TOD Adyou. Kal 7d wey 
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6. The sum of it is, that the assemblies were never inte 
mitted, but observed orovdaiérepor, ‘ the more diligently’ ar 
industriously, and God gave His blessing to it, a great 
liberty than they had reason to look for, os wAatvrepa 
exxrnodvew Svvacbar, and many advantageous opportuniti 
to glorify God under their restraint, many aliens brough 
home to heaven by these means. | 

7. The same good will of Him that dwelleth in the burn 
ing but not consuming bush, whose power doth so preser 
tiate itself to them that are in afflictions, that it is sai 
émrtoKnvody, to ‘ pitch the tent,’ to ‘dwell,’ as Christ did by Hi 
incarnation', upon or among such, as are thus tempted, in 
spire and inflame with the same pure zeal, and crown wit 
the like successes, all that are now so nearly concernet 
to transcribe their copy, to receive benefit by this exhor 
tatory. ae 

Now the God of all grace who hath called us into Hi 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have sufferer 
a while, Himself “restore you, stablish, strengthen, settle 
youn | 

“T will gather them that are sorrowful for the solemn as. 
sembly, who are of thee, to whom the reproach of it was ; 
burden.” | 













mp@rov edisxcnuey, €ABoBorAnOnucv,  dAdyos éweomdpn.—Hist. Eccl, lib. vi 
borepov 5é ties ovK bAlyo Tay ebvav cc. 11. j 
7a €ldwra xkatadindyres eméorpeday ' éxxhywoev. i 
éml rbv @edv. Ov mpdrepoy yap mapa- m gizds Karaprica [iuas, ornpléa 
detaucvars abtois, TéTe mpGrov OC huay alevdoat, OeueAtdoar. | 


OXFORD: PRINTED BY I. SHRIMPTON, 
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